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Captain  the  Honourable  R.  G,  Tatlow, 

Minister  of  Finance  and  Agriculture, 
'  Victoria,  B.  C. : 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  present  for  your  approval  a  new  edition  of  Bulletin 
No.  10,  on  Land  and  Agriculture,  four  large  editions  of  which  have  been  printed  and 
distributed. 

This  Bulletin  is  compiled  from  the  latest  available  authoritieSj^and  contains  infor- 
mation which  should  prove  invaluable  to  the  thousands  of  prospective  settlers  in  British 
Columbia,  from  whom  letters  of  inquiry  are  being  received. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Sir, 
Your  obedient  sorvant, 

R.  M.  PALMER, 
Secretary  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information. 

Victoria,  B.  C,  July,  1906. 
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A  YEAR  OF  PROGRESS. 

DURING  the  past  year,  or  since  the  publication  of  the  fourth  edition  of  Bulletin 
No.  10,  Agriculture  in  British  Columbia,  conditions  have  materially  improved 
in  all  branches  of  this  important  industry.  In  1905  the  importations  of  agricultural 
products  decreased  by  about  $500,000,  and  as  the  population  increased  considerably 
during  the  year,  it  can  safely  be  inferred  that  this  falling  off  in  imports  is  far  more 
than  balanced  by  increased  home  production. 

One  of  the  important  events  of  the  year  was  the  demonstration  of  the  practicability 
of  supplying  the  British  market  with  British  Columbia  fruit  in  prime  condition. 

The  Provincial  Department  of  Agriculture  has  pursued  the  policy  of  collecting  all 
available  data  as  to  local  progress  and  conditions  from  every  part  of  the  Province,  and 
its  of&cials  have  done  excellent  work  in  protecting  the  farms  and  orchards  from  insect 
pests,  through  a  rigorous  inspection  of  all  imported  seeds  and  nursery  stock,  and  by 
practical  demonstrations  on  the  ground  of  the  best  methods  of  destroying  those  insect 
foes  which  have  succeeded  in  gaining  an  entrance.  As  a  result  of  the  untiring  efforts 
of  these  officers  British  Columbia  is  singularly  free  from  the  injurious  insects  and  plant 
diseases  which  work  such  havoc  in  other  countries. 

The  efficiency  of  the  system  in  vogue  in  British  Columbia  is  recognised  abroad,  no 
less  an  authority  than  the  London  **  Times  "  commending  it  as  follows  : — 

"The  insect  plagues  which  worked  such  mischief  in  California  have  been  excluded 
hitherto,  and  this  immunity  gives  B.  C.  an  enormous  advantage.  The  expense  and  risk 
of  insecticides  are  avoided." 

Mr.  McNeill,  of  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture,  says  : — "The  one  thing 
which  impressed  me  was  the  fact  that  as  far  as  the  fruit  industry  is  concerned,  the 
growers  commence  in  this  country  with  a  clean  slate." 

The  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture  has  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  this 
work  of  prevention,  as  well  as  supplying  lecturers  on  agricultural  subjects,  who  visit 
the  Province  and  address  the  Farmers'  Institutes. 

Arrangements  have  been  perfected  with  the  Dominion  Government  whereby  sales 
of  pure-bred  live  stock  are  held  at  convenient  times,  thus  enabling  stockmen  and  farmers 
generally  to  improve  their  herds. 

An  Inspector  of  live  stock  and  dairies  has  been  appointed  by  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment, whose  work,  although  as  yet  in  the  organisation  stage,  is  already  showing 
good  results.  Although  general  farming  has  made  gratifying  progress,  in  the  way  of 
an  increase  in  the  acreage  of  cultivated  land  and  a  consequent  addition  to  the  total  of 
agricultural  products,  the  most  noticeable  advance  has  been  made  in  fruit-growing,  the 
acreage  under  fruit  having  increased  by  about  20,000  acres,  representing  an  aggregate 
of  over  a  million  trees  planted,  besides  which  about  500  additional  acres  were  set  out  in 
strawberries  and  other  small  fruits. 
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There  has  also  been  a  marked  improvement  in  dairying,  the  co-operative  creamery 
taking  over  the  work  formerly  done  by  the  farmers'  wives  and  daughters.  The  output  of 
the  creameries  doubled  in  1905,  producing  about  1,400,000  pounds,  while  the  dairy  butter 
aggregated  about  400,000  pounds.  While  these  figures  are  gratifying,  and  indications 
are  that  they  will  be  greatly  surpassed  this  year,  there  is  ample  room  for  further  expan- 
sion in  the  dairying  industry,  for  large  imports  of  butter,  exceeding  the  total  local  pro- 
duction, are  still  necessary  to  supply  the  provincial  markets.  The  establishment  of  a 
cheese  factory  at  Langley  marks  the  initiation  of  a  new  industry,  which,  under  good 
management,  should  prove  highly  profitable. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  live  stock  industry,  a  general  movement 
being  in  the  direction  of  getting  rid  of  scrubs  and  replacing  them  with  the  best  obtain- 
able strains  of  beef  and  dairy  cattle.  Sheep  and  hog-raising  are  also  securing  more 
attention,  and  give  promise  of  growing  to  important  proportions  in  the  future. 

One  of  the  most  promising  signs  of  the  times  is  the  breaking  up  of  many  of  the 
large  cattle  ranches  into  small  farms  and  orchards  which  are  being  eagerly  bought  by 
actual  settlers,  a  majority  of  whom  are  taking  up  mixed  farming  and  fruit-growing. 
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PHYSICAL   CHARACTERISTICS. 

BRITISH  Columbia,  the  Pacific  Maritime  Province  of  Canada,  is  a  great  quadrangle 
of  territory,  700  miles  long  and  averaging  400  in  width,  lying  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Extending  north  from  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude, 
it  has  a  coast-line  of  450  miles  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  northern  portion  being  cut 
off  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  strip  of  Alaskan  Territory.  The  boundary  on  the  north  is 
the  60th  parallel. 

The  Province  may  be  divided  roughly  into  three  areas,  each  having  its  special 
characteristics,  viz. : — (1)  The  islands  adjacent  to  the  Coast ;  (2)  the  great  interior 
plateau,  flanked  by  mountains  on  east  and  west,  and  forming  the  southern  half  of  the 
Mainland ;  (3)  the  northern  half  separated  from  the  plateau  by  various  cross  moimtain 
chains  from  whence  spring  the  headwaters  of  the  Peace  River. 

The  first  area  comprises  Vancouver  Island,  the  Queen  Charlotte  group,  and  the 
innumerable  islands  of  various  sizes  that  dot  the  coast-line.  Washed  by  the  waters  of 
the  Japanese  current,  the  climate  is  mild  and  moist,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
narrow  strip  of  territory  intervening  between  the  Coast  Range  and  the  sea-shore.  This 
influence  also  affects  to  some  extent  the  estuaries  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Pacific. 

The  great  interior  plateau,  elevated  some  3,500  feet  above  sea-level,  has  been  so 
-deeply  eroded  by  lake  and  river  systems  that  in  some  parts  it  appears  mountainous,  but 
the  absence  of  sharp  edges  to  the  hilltops  and  the  innumerable  rounded  boulders  point 
•conclusively  to  the  fact  that  at  some  remote  period  this  immense  area  was  the  bed  of  a 
vast  inland  sea. 

Of  the  third  area,  except  in  isolated  patches,  comparatively  little  is  known.  The 
Ooast  Range  of  mountains  forms  a  rocky  frontier  on  the  west,  while  the  eastern  boundary, 
following  the  120th  meridian  of  longitude,  cuts  the  Rocky  Mountains  at  the  Peace  River 
Pass  and  continues  north  through  a  rolling  prairie  region  that  has  never  been  thoroughly 
explored.  Many  large  arable  areas  are  found,  to  which  much  attention  has  been  turned 
of  recent  years,  and  the  extreme  northern  portions,  apart  from  agricultural  possibilities, 
will  be  valuable  for  the  precious  metals,  coal  and  other  minemls  which  are  foimd  in  large 
•deposits  throughout  its  length  and  breadth. 

AREA. 

The  area  of  British  Columbia  has  been  variously  set  down  from  375,000  to  395,000 
square  miles.  From  careful  surface  measurements  of  the  map,  the  following  results 
have  been  obtained,  according  to  the  present  main  political  divisions  : — 

Square  Miles.  Acres. 

Kootenay 23,500  15,060,000 

Yale 24,300  15,850,000 

Lillooet 16,100  10,300,000 

Westminster 7,660  4,900,000 

Cariboo 150,550  96,350,000 

Cassiar 150,000  96,000,000 

Comox  (Mainland) 7,100  4,550,000 

Vancouver  Island 16,400  10,000,000 


395,610  253,010,000 
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The  foregoing  figures  are  given  approximately,  to  approach  round  figures  as  nearly 
as  possible. 


RIVERS  AND  LAKES. 

Seven  rivers  form  the  natural  avenues  of  transportation  for  British  Columbia,  the 
Eraser,  Columbia,  Thompson,  Kootenay,  Skeena,  Stickine,  Liard  and  Peace. 

The  Eraser  is  the  great  water-course.  Rising  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  about  mid- 
way along  the  eastern  boundary,  it  runs  almost  due  west  in  two  branches  for  some  200 
miles,  and  these  joining  it  flows  southerly  through  the  Cariboo,  Lillooet  and  Yale 
Districts  till,  near  Chilliwhack,  it  abruptly  turns  to  the  west  and  finds  an  outlet  to  the 
Pacific  through  the  Gulf  of  Georgia.  Several  tributaries  of  importance  add  to  its  volume, 
among  them  being  the  Thompson,  draining  the  Kamloops  and  Shuswap  Lake  areas,  the 
Chilcotin,  Lillooet,  Nicola,  Harrison  and  Pitt.  Erom  its  last  westerly  turn  it  flows 
through  a  wide  alluvial  plain,  mainly  deposited  from  its  own  silt.  It  is  navigable  for 
vessels  drawing  20  feet  to  New  Westminster,  about  16  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  light 
draught  boats  can  travel  to  the  small  town  of  Yale,  95  miles  further  inland.  Another 
stretch  of  60  miles  in  the  far  interior  is  also  navigable  for  small  craft,  from  Quesnel- 
mouth  to  Soda  Creek,  in  Cariboo.  The  waters  of  the  Eraser  teem  with  salmon,  and  the 
canneries  near  its  mouth  give  employment  to  many  thousand  men  during  the  fishing^ 
season. 

The  Columbia  rises  almost  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Province  and  runs  north 
about  150  miles  to  where  the  Canoe  River  runs  into  it,  when,  turning  in  an  abrupt  semi- 
ellipse,  it  takes  a  southerly  course  and,  draining  the  watershed  of  the  Arrow  Lakes, 
leaves  the  Province  in  the  vicinity  of  Rossland.  Though  interrupted  by  a  number  of 
rapids  it  is  navigable  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  steamers  ply  regularly  between 
Windermere  and  Golden  and  both  north  and  south  from  Revelstoke. 

The  Peace  River  lies  only  partly  within  the  Province,  but  will  in  the  future  be  of 
great  importance.  Mr.  F.  W.  Valleau  followed  this  river  from  its  source  to  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Province,  and  found  many  indications  of  agricultural  possibilities. 

The  Thompson,  so  called,  is  practically  two  distinct  streams  flowing  at  right  angles- 
to  each  other  into  the  eastern  end  of  Kamloops  Lake.  The  South  Thompson  connects- 
that  body  of  water  with  the  Shuswap  Lakes  to  the  east,  while  the  North  Thompson, 
having  its  source  in  the  Clearwater  Lakes,  Cariboo,  flows  due  south  through  a  wide 
valley  suitable,  with  irrigation,  for  agricultural  purposes.  Eor  a  considerable  distance 
both  rivers  are  navigable. 

The  Skeena  is  second  in  importance  of  the  rivers  wholly  within  the  Province,  and 
is  navigable  nearly  200  miles  from  its  mouth.  Hazelton,  150  miles  inland,  is  at  present 
the  most  easterly  point  having  steamboat  connection,  which  lasts  about  seven  months 
each  year,  or  during  the  season  of  high  water.  The  total  length  of  the  Skeena  is  300- 
miles  and  its  general  course  south-west. 

Although  for  the  last  few  miles  of  its  course  the  Stikine  River  runs  through  Alaska,^ 
it  forms  the  main  artery  of  communication  at  present  for  that  portion  of  the  Province 
known  as  Cassiar  District.  It  has  been  regularly  navigated  for  many  years  for  a  distance 
of  130  miles,  the  eastern  steamboat  terminii  being  Glenora  and  Telegraph  Creek. 
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Many  natural  depressions  are  filled  by  lakes  in  British  Columbia,  the  principal  ot 

which  are  tabulated  below,  the  areas  being  transcribed  from  the  reports  of  the  last 
census  of  Canada  : — 

Lakes.  Area  in  Acres.  LAkes.  Area  in  Acres. 

Adams 33,280  Owikano 62,720 

Atlin  (part) 211,680  Quesnel 94,080 

Babine 196,000  Shuswap 79,150 

Chilko 109,760  Stuart 141,120 

Harrison 78,400  Tacla 86,240 

Kootenay 141,120  Tagish  (part) 58,180 

Lower  Arrow 40,960  Teslin  (part) 78,400 

Okanagan 86,240  Upper  Arrow 64,500 


CLIMATE. 

Varied  climatic  conditions  prevail  in  British  Columbia.  The  Japanese  current  and 
the  moisture-laden  winds  from  the  Pacific  exercise  a  moderating  influence  upon  the 
climate  of  the  coast  and  provide  a  copious  rainfall.  The  westerly  winds  are  arrested  in 
their  passage  east  by  the  Coast  Range,  thus  creating  what  is  known  as  the  "  dry  belt " 
east  of  those  mountains,  but  the  higher  currents  of  air  carry  the  moisture  to  the  loftier 
peaks  of  the  Selkirks,  causing  the  heavy  snowfall  which  distinguishes  that  range  from 
its  eastern  neighbour,  the  Rockies.  Thus  a  series  of  alternate  moist  and  dry  belts  are 
formed.  The  climate  of  British  Columbia,  as  a  whole,  presents  all  the  conditions  which 
are  met  with  in  European  countries  lying  within  the  temperate  zone,  the  cradle  of  th& 
greatest  nations  of  the  world,  and  is,  therefore,  a  climate  well  adapted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  race  under  the  most  favourable  conditions.  As  a  consequence  of  the 
purity  of  its  air,  its  freedom  from  malaria,  and  the  almost  total  absence  of  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold,  British  Columbia  may  be  regarded  as  a  vast  sanitarium.  People  coming 
here  from  the  east  invariably  improve  in  health.  Insomnia  and  nervous  affections  find 
alle^^ation,  the  old  and  infirm  are  granted  a  renewed  lease  of  life,  and  children  thrive  as 
in  few  other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  his  first  report.  Professor  Macoun,  of  the  Geological  Survey,  stated  as  follows  : — 
'*The  cause  of  the  mild  and  moist  climate  of  the  Pacific  Coast  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  Western  Europe.  A  stream  of  warm  water  a  little  south  of  the  Island  of  For- 
mosa, on  the  eastern  coast  of  China,  a  current  analagous  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  is  observed 
moving  to  the  north-east.  It  passes  east  of  Japan,  while  a  part  of  it  enters  Behring  Sea, 
the  remainder  passes  south  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  ameliorates  the  climate  of  Alaska 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  annual  temperature  of  Sitka  in  latitude  57  deg.  is  higher  than  that 
of  Ottawa,  in  latitude  45  deg.  25  min. ,  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  former  being 
44.8  deg.,  while  the  latter  has  only  37.4  deg.  Esquimalt,  within  three  miles  of  Victoria, 
in  latitude  48  deg.  25  min.,  has  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  47.4  deg.,  only  three 
degrees  higher  than  that  of  Sitka,  which  is  nine  degrees  further  north.  With  these 
facts,  the  temperature  of  Sitka  and  Esquimalt  before  us,  it  is  very  easy  to  forecast  the 
future  of  the  region  west  of  the  Cascades,  between  Victoria  and  the  Stikine  River.  The 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands  being  more  insular  than  Vancouver,  must  have  a  climate  even 

milder,  and  hence  they  may  be  set  down  as  of  equal  value It  only  remains  for  me 

to  add  that  as  years  roll  on,  and  our  possessions  become  developed,  the  value  of  this 
second  Britain  will  come  so  vividly  before  our  people  that  men  will  ask  with  astonish- 
ment why  such  ignorance  prevailed   in   the  past.     To-day   there  are  400  miles  of 
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coast-line  in  our  western  possessions  clothed  with  a  forest  growth  superior  to  anything 
else  in  the  world  at  present ;  its  shore  indented  with  multitudes  of  harbours,  bays  and 
inlets,  teeming  with  myriads  of  fish  ;  its  rocks  and  sands  containing  gold,  iron,  silver, 
coal  and  various  other  minerals.  And,  besides  all  this,  a  climate  superior  to  England  in 
every  respect,  both  as  regards  heat  and  moisture,  and  yet  men  ask  what  is  it  all  worth  ? 
I  answer,  worth  more  than  Quebec  and  all  the  Maritime  Provinces  thrown  in,  and 
sceptics  may  rest  assured  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  my  words  will  be  accepted 
as  truth." 

Apart  from  the  coast  region,  the  climate  conditions  of  which  obtain  for  a  considerable 
distance  up  the  valleys  of  the  Eraser  and  Skeena  Rivers,  the  Province  enjoys,  on  the 
whole,  a  climate  that  is  unexcelled  elsewhere.  As  is  natural,  the  more  elevated  portions 
are  subject  to  greater  extremes  of  temperature,  but  the  heat  of  summer  is  not  of  a 
depressing  character,  and  while,  in  some  localities,  a  severe  degree  of  cold  is  met  with, 
the  bracing  atmosphere  largely  removes  the  unpleasantness. 

Taking  the  various  districts  seriatim,  as  local  topographic  differences  cause  somewhat 
abrupt  changes  of  climate,  the  conditions  in  various  parts  of  the  Province  may  now  be 
described  with  more  particularity. 

In  the  Kootenay  District,  which  embraces  the  drainage  area  oi  the  Columbia  River, 
comprising  the  mountain  belt  of  the  Selkirks  and  the  western  flank  of  the  Rockies,  the 
high  average  altitude  renders  the  air  rarified  and  bracing.  There  is  a  sufficient  precipi- 
tation of  moisture,  from  18  to  20  inches  of  rainfall  per  annum,  and  a  snowfall  of  from  J 
to  3  feet.  In  summer  the  thermometer  rises  as  high  as  80  or  90  degrees  in  the  shade, 
but  the  nights  are  comparatively  cool.  At  times,  in  the  winter,  there  are  cold  spells, 
when  the  mercury  falls  considerably  below  zero,  but  these  are  of  short  duration.  It  is 
seldom  that  any  damage  is  caused  by  drought,  and  though  in  swampy  lands  there  are 
occasional  summer  frosts,  their  eflfects  are  removed  by  drainage  and  cultivation. 

Throughout  the  great  interior  plateau  a  much  drier  climate  is  found,  the  total 
precipitation  being  from  7  to  12  inches,  according  to  locality.  Luxuriant  vegetation  is 
confined  to  the  borders  of  lakes  and  water-courses,  while  the  general  landscape  presents 
the  usual  roiind-topped  hills  and  bunch  grass  of  typical  pasture  or  range  land.  In  the 
many  valleys  thriving  farms  show  the  eflfects  of  careful  cultivation,  and  wherever  vege- 
tation has  been  practised  the  result  is  seen  in  ample  crops. 

South  of  Shuswap  and  Kamloops  Lakes  the  climate  presents  the  mean  between  the 
dryness  of  the  bunch -grass  country  and  the  humidity  of  the  coast.  The  land  is  largely 
park-like  in  character,  somewhat  rolling,  and  vegetation  luxuriant  and  varied.  There 
is  sufficient  rainfall  for  all  purposes,  and  the  climate  closely  resembles  that  of  Central 
Europe. 

The  many  valleys  cutting  the  Coast  Range  have  distinct  climatic  peculiarities. 
Sheltered  as  they  are  by  the  surrounding  hills  from  bleak  north  winds,  the  warm  breezees 
from  the  coast  are  freely  wafted  through  them.  The  sun's  rays  are  concentrated  on  the 
side  hills  with  almost  tropical  intensity,  and  even  on  the  higher  benches  orchards  and 
vineyards  yield  enormous  crops. 

As  soon  as  the  mountains  are  left  behind  and  the  Pacific  littoral  is  reached,  there  is 
an  astonishing  change  in  conditions.  Where  vegetation  has  been  left  in  its  virgin  state 
there  is  almost  an  impenetrable  undergrowth,  from  which  rise  luxuriantly  huge  forests 
of  fir,  pine  and  spruce.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  heavy  rainfall,  which  increases 
towards  the  north.     But  the  winters  are  short  and  temperate,  and  emphasised  more 
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by  a  heavy  rainfall  than  any  other  climatic  change.  The  high  mountains  of  Vancouver 
Island  break  the  force  of  the  heavy  storms  sweeping  eastward  over  the  Pacific,  and 
heavy  galea  are  infrequent  in  the  inland  waters. 

Probably  the  driest  point  on  the  coast  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Victoria.  Harvest  time 
is  rarely  unsettled,  and  there  is  seldom  any  difficulty  incurred  in  reaping  the  crops. 
During  many  winters  there  is  no  perceptible  frost,  and  delicate  plants  thrive  throughout 
the  year  in  the  open  air.  Any  severe  weather  that  may  arise  usually  comes  in  short 
spells  during  January  and  February. 

That  part  of  the  northern  interior  embracing  the  Cariboo  and  Chilcotin  country 
has  a  more  severe  climate  than  the  Kootenay.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  higher 
altitude,  but  considering  this,  the  climate  is  very  moderate  as  compared  with  that  of 
Central  Russia,  lying  within  approximately  the  same  latitude. 

That  portion  of  the  Peace  River  Valley  lying  within  the  Province  enjoys  a  much 
milder  climate  than  the  more  elevated  district  farther  south.  Mr.  F.  W.  Valleau,  who 
traversed  this  district  during  the  summer  of  1900,  reported  that  the  country  east  of 
Parle  Pas  Rapids,  is  of  the  first  class.  At  Fort  St.  John,  situated  some  50  miles  from 
the  eastern  boimdary,  he  said :  "Grain  and  roots  of  all  kinds  do  well  and  ripen."  In 
confirmation  of  this  Professor  Macoun  writes  regarding  Mount  Selwyn,  the  date  being 
July  11th  :— 

**  When  we  left  the  river  in  the  morning  the  thermometer  stood  at  84  deg.,  and  on 
the  top  of  the  mountain  in  latitude  56  north,  7,500  feet  above  the  sea,  it  stood  at  82 
deg." 

As  to  conditions  at  Fort  St.  John,  he  fully  bears  out  Mr.  Valleau's  statement. 
Professor  Macoun's  conclusions  are  summarised  as  follows  : — 

**  Thftt  from  the  middle  of  April  until  the  first  week  in  November  the  ground  is  fit 
for  the  plough,  that  winter  is  actually  shorter  on  Peace  River  than  in  Manitoba,  and 
that  1,200  miles  north-west  of  Fort  Garry  a  milder  temperature  prevails  in  autumn 
than  at  that  point." 

As  to  the  northern  country  in  general,  the  remarks  of  the  same  authority  may  well 
be  carefully  considered : — 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  the  forest  is  cleared,  by  whatever  cause,  the 
soil  will  become  drier  and  the  climate  will  become  considerably  milder.  Owing  to  the 
latitude  the  sun's  rays  fall  obliquely  on  the  forest,  and,  as  a  natural  result,  there  is 
little  evaporation.  As  Germany  was  to  the  Romans,  so  much  of  our  North- West  to  us 
— a  land  of  marsh  and  swamp  and  rigorous  winter.  Germany  has  been  cleaned  of  her 
forest,  and  is  now  one  of  the  finest  and  most  progressive  of  European  countries.  May 
not  the  clearing  of  our  North- Western  forests  produce  a  similar  result  in  the  distant 
future  of  British  Columbia?" 

AGRICULTURAL  AREAS. 

Gold  was  the  lode-stone  which  first  attracted  attention  to  British  Columbia  ;  next 
the  fame  of  its  forests  and  fisheries  spread,  and  lumbering  and  salmon  fishing  assumed 
the  importance  of  great  industries.  The  agricultural  possibilities  were  overlooked  or 
ignored  by  the  miner,  lumberman  and  fisherman,  and  for  many  years  the  world  at  large 
was  ignorant  of  their  existence.  The  opening  of  the  country  by  the  trunk  line  and 
branches  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  however,  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  agricul- 
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tural  and  pastoral  lands  of  British  Columbia  are  not  the  least  valuable  of  its  assets  and 
that  they  are  not  confined  to  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  acreage.  Professor 
Macoun,  after  careful  personal  investigation,  says  : — 

*•  The  whole  of  British  Columbia,  south  of  52  degrees  and  east  of  the  Coast  Range, 
is  a  grazing  country  up  to  3,500  feet,  and  a  farming  country  up  to  2,500  feet,  where 
irrigation  is  possible." 

This  is  a  most  important  statement  and  its  truth  is  being  confirmed  by  the  practical 
experience  of  settlers  who  have  established  themselves  in  the  country.  Within  the 
boundaries  thus  roughly  defined  by  Professor  Macomi  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  are 
practically  unlimited.  All  of  it  that  is  not  too  elevated  to  serve  only  for  grazing  pur- 
poses will  produce  all  the  ordinary  vegetables  and  roots,  much  of  it  will  grow  cereals  to 
perfection,  while  everywhere  the  hardier  varieties  of  fruits  can  be  successfully  culti- 
vated. As  far  north  as  the  54th  degree  it  has  been  practically  demonstrated  that 
apples  will  flourish,  while  in  the  southern  belt  the  more  delicate  fruits,  peaches,  grapes, 
apricots,  etc. ,  are  an  assured  crop.  Roughly  estimated  the  extent  of  these  fertile  lands- 
may  be  set  down  at  one  million  acres,  but  this  figure  will  probably  be  found  far  below 
the  actual  quantity  capable  of  cultivation  when  the  country  has  been  thoroughly 
explored.  The  anticipation  of  such  a  result  is  justified  from  the  fact  that  at  several 
points  in  the  mountains,  even  in  the  most  unpromising  looking  localities,  where  clearing 
and  cultivation  has  been  attempted  it  has  proved  successful.  In  several  instances  also, 
bench  land,  pronounced  only  fit  for  pasturage  by  "old  timers,"  has  been  broken  and 
cropped  with  very  satisfactory  results.      The  agricultural  lands  just  mentioned  are 

located  as  follows  : — 

Acres. 

Okanagan 250,000 

North  and  South  Thompson  Valleys 75,000 

Nicola,  Similkameen  and  Kettle  River  Valleys 350,000 

Lillooet  and  Cariboo 200,000 

East  and  West  Kootenay 125,000 

West  of  the  Coast  Range  are  several  extensive  tracts  of  arable  land  of  the  richest 
quality,  notably  the  Lower  Fraser  Valley,  Westminster  District,  Vancouver  Island  and 
adjacent  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Georgia.  These  sections  of  the  Province  are  recognised 
as  agricultural  districts,  and  are  fairly  well  settled,  but  much  of  the  land  is  still 
wild  and  untilled.  North  of  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  on  the 
Pacific  Slope,  and  but  partially  explored,  are  vast  areas  of  agricultural  and  grazing 
lands,  which  will  be  turned  to  profitable  account  when  the  country  is  a  few  years  older. 
Much  of  this  northern  region  is  fit  for  wheat  growing,  and  all  of  it  will  produce  crops 
of  the  coarser  cereals,  roots  and  vegetables,  except  the  higher  plateaux,  which  will 
aflford  pasturage  to  countless  herds  of  cattle,  horses  and  sheep.  Some  of  these  districts 
best  known  and  in  which  settlements  have  been  established,  are  Chilcotin,  Nechaoo, 
Blackwater,  Bulkley,  Ootsa,  Kispyox,  Skeena  and  Peace  River  Valleys,  and  they  are 
estimated  to  include  some  6,500,000  acres.  That  this  is  a  conservative  estimate  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that  the  late  Dr.  Dawson  and  Professor  Macoun  credited  that  portion  of 
Peace  River  Valley  lying  within  British  Columbia  with  10,000,000  acres  of  wheat  land. 

The  agricultural  lands  of  the  Province  are  so  widely  distributed  and  so  intersected 
by  mountains,  that,  in  the  absence  of  surveys,  in  many  instances  even  of  an  exploratory 
nature,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  them  comprehensively  or  in  detail.  In  the  prairie 
provinces  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  contour  of  the  country  admits  of  easy  and 
inexpensive  subdivision  into  townships  and  sections,  and  the  surveyors'  field-notes  fur- 
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Tiish  precise  information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  timber,  etc.  The  prospective  settler 
in  those  provinces  has,  therefore,  little  difficulty  in  choosing  a  location,  but  in  British 
Columbia  he  is,  as  a  rule,  called  upon  to  make  a  special  trip  to  the  district  in  which  he 
proposes  to  establish  himself  and  stake  out  his  pre-emption  after  having  satisfied  him- 
self of  its  suitability. 

The  lands  in  the  Railway  Belt  (20  miles  each  side  of  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway),  owned  and  administered  by  the  Dominion  Government,  are  partly 
surveyed  into  townships,  but,  taking  the  Province  as  a  whole,  the  rule  is  that  a  settler 
must  seek  for  and  stake  his  land  at  his  own  expense.  This  handicap  to  the  rapid  settle- 
ment of  the  vacant  lands  of  the  Province  will  no  doubt  be  removed  through  the 
Dominion  Government  adopting  a  system  of  surveys  in  the  Railway  Belt  in  the  near 
future,  and  the  Provincial  Government  may  take  similar  action  with  respect  to  Provin- 
cial lands,  but  up  to  the  present  no  provincial  administration  has  found  it  compatible 
with  the  revenue  to  inaugurate  such  a  system. 

In  the  settled  portions  of  the  Province,  along  the  established  lines  of  travel  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  cities  and  towns,  there  is  very  little  good  land  left  for  pre- 
emption, but  there  are  many  desirable  tracts  of  land  and  farms  more  or  less  improved, 
which  may  be  purchased  from  the  owners  at  prices  which  vary  according  to  locality 
and  extent  of  improvements — running  all  the  way  from  $5  to  $1,000  per  acre,  the  latter 
being  for  matured  orchards  and  carrying  the  good- will  of  well  established  business. 


AGRICULTURAL  PROGRESS. 

Less  than  fifty  years  ago  British  Columbia  was  shown  on  maps  of  North  America  as 
**New  Caledonia,"  and  was  held  as  a  fur  preserve  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  under 
lease  from  the  British  Government.  To  the  world  at  large  it  was  a  hyperborean  wilder- 
ness, a  home  of  savage  men  and  wild  beasts.  One  day  gold  was  discovered,  thousands 
of  treasure  hunters  rushed  in,  and  sudden  and  important  changes  occurred.  The  terri- 
tory was  created  a  Crown  Colony  with  a  responsible  government,  laws  were  enacted  and 
enforced  in  accordance  with  British  precedent,  roads  and  trails  were  made  to  the 
"diggings,"  civic,  educational  and  religious  institutions  were  established,  and  British 
Columbia  emerged  from  obscurity  and  became  the  Mecca  of  a  vast  army  of  sturdy 
pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  primary  object  of  the  new  comers  was  gold,  and  the  fortunate  ones  succeeded 
in  winning  about  $30,000,000  in  the  period  between  1858  and  1868,  but  the  needs  of  the 
miners  encouraged  ventures  in  other  industries,  and  in  due  course  British  Columbia's 
timber  and  fisheries  came  to  be  regarded  as  nearly  equal  in  importance  with  her  gold 
mines.  During  the  halcyon  days  of  placer  mining  agriculture  was  ignored — for  who 
would  waste  energy  in  planting  potatoes  in  soil  that  produced  crops  of  nuggets — but 
when  the  golden  harvests  became  lighter  and  the  work  of  mining  harder,  many  miners 
turned  to  farming,  some  from  necessity,  others  for  congenial  employment.  Cultivated 
fields  and  cattle  ranches  slowly  began  to  appear  in  the  beautiful  valleys,  on  the  lake 
fronts  and  river  banks.  Few  of  these  early  cultivators  took  their  new  occupation  seri- 
ously— to  most  of  them  it  was  a  stop  gap  to  permit  the  prosecution  of  their  real  work  of 
prospecting,  while  to  others  it  was  little  else  than  a  pastime.  The  minority,  practical 
farmers  who  were  in  earnest,  made  money  and  to-day  their  fine  residences,  embowered 
in  flowers  and  shrubberies,  surrounded  by  well  tilled  fields  and  fruitful  orchards,  are 
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the  envy  as  well  as  the  incentive  of  every  new  settler.  The  industry  and  intelligent 
efforts  of  these  pioneer  farmers  demonstrated  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  of  British 
Columbia  for  producing  in  perfection  every  cereal,  fruit  and  vegetable  which  can  be 
grown  in  the  temperate  zone.  As  these  prosperous  holdings  are  well  distributed 
throughout  the  southern  portions  of  the  Province,  those  who  come  after  have  but  to 
follow  the  example  set  to  attain  suooeas. 

LARGE  HOLDINGS. 

The  tendency  in  the  early  days  when  land  laws  were  lax  or  non-existent  was  to 
stake  large  areas  of  land.  In  this  way  many  of  the  most  fertile  valleys  were  monopol- 
ised by  a  few  individuals,  who  owned  from  1 ,000  to  30,000  acres,  many  more  than  they 
could  possibly  cultivate  or  otherwise  utilise.  These  big  estates  are  now  being  sub- 
divided and  sold  in  small  parcels,  with  the  result  that  small  farms  and  orchards  are 
becoming  numerous  on  ground  which  was  held  for  years  as  pasture  or  merely  for  pur- 
poses of  speculation.  The  breaking  up  of  these  large  ranches  is  one  of  the  most  hope- 
ful signs  of  the  times,  as  it  insures  a  large  increase  in  the  industrial  population  as  well 
as  the  bringing  under  cultivation  of  very  considerable  areas  of  land  in  different  parts  of 
the  Province  and  the  establishment  of  new  communities,  all  contributing  to  the  general 
prosperity. 


A  NEW  ERA. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  southern  portions  of  the  Province  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  main  line  and  branches,  the  construction  of  other  short  railways  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  steam  navigation  on  some  ot  the  principal  lakes  and  rivers,  the  advance  in 
all  branches  of  agriculture  has  been  steady,  but  the  great  opportunities  offered  by  the 
prairie  country  for  quick  profits  in  wheat  checked  the  westward  tide  of  immigration, 
and  it  is  but  recently  that  settlers  in  large  numbers  have  begun  to  cross  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  establish  homes  in  British  Columbia.  The  advantages  offered  by  the 
Province,  however,  are  so  manifest  that  no  sooner  has  a  new  comer  established  himself 
than  he  becomes  an  enthusiastic  immigration  agent  and  hastens  to  advise  his  friends 
and  old  neighbours  to  "pull  up  stakes  and  come  to  the  Garden  of  Canada."  The 
ideal  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  and  inspiring  scenerj^ 
and  the  ready  sale  at  good  prices  for  everything  produced  are  fully  appreciated  by  men 
who  have  been  **  grubbing  along"  in  the  worn  out  fields  of  the  older  countries  and  their 
glowing  reports  are  inducing  thousands  of  farmers  in  Eastern  Canada,  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Isles  to  sell  out  and  secure  land  in  British  Columbia,  which  is 
destined  to  become,  in  a  measure,  the  Orchard  of  the  Empire,  as  the  prairie  provinces 
are  its  granary. 

MARKETS. 

It  is  an  axiom  in  trade  that  "there  is  no  market  like  the  home  market,"  and  in 
this  respect  British  Columbia  is  singularly  blessed,  for  there  is  no  country  in  the  world 
which  offers  such  exceptional  advantages  in  the  way  of  markets  for  farm  products.  The 
mining  and  logging  camps,  with  which  the  whole  country  is  dotted,  employing  thousands 
of  men  ;  the  numerous  working  mines  and  smelters  with  their  large  staffs  of  employees ; 
the  railways,  operating  and  under  construction,  and  the  lake  and  river  steamers,  are  all 
liberal  patrons  of  the  farmer  at  prices  unaffected  by  competition,  for  imported  articles 
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do  not  disturb  local  trade,  and  in  every  case  home  products  are  preferred  to  those  from 
abroad.  The  established  cities  and  towns  and  the  new  ones  which  are  constantly 
'  springing  up,  with  the  opening  of  new  mines  and  the  establishment  of  new  industries, 
afford  splendid  markets  to  the  farmer,  who  deals  directly  with  the  consumer  or  retailer 
for  cash — the  trading  system  in  vogue  in  older  countries  being  practially  unknown. 
Fruits  and  early  vegetables  not  disposed  of  locally  find  an  imlimited  market  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  in  the  Coast  cities  of  the  Province.  Eggs,  butter,  milk  and  cream 
are  always  at  a  premium,  the  local  production  falling  far  short  of  supplying  the  demand. 
In  many  towns  fresh  milk  is  hard  to  get,  and  it  is  unknown  in  the  mining,  lumbering 
and  railway  camps,  where  the  imported  condensed  substitute  is  used.  The  importations 
of  these  articles  into  British  Columbia  for  an  average  year  throw  light  on  the  possibilities 
for  dairying  and  poultry-raising  in  Southern  British  Columbia.     They  are  : — 

Butter $1,179,511 

Condensed  milk  and  cream 165,000 

Eggs 339,000 

Poultry 73,700 

If  cheese,  which  is  not  made  in  quantity  in  British  Columbia,  be  added,  $333,342, 
we  have  a  total  of  over  $2,000,000  sent  out  of  the  Province  annually  for  articles  which 
can  be  profitably  produced  at  home. 

Again,  in  the  matter  of  fresh  meats,  and  pork,  ham,  bacon  and  lard,  the  yearly 
importations  aggregate  $2,136,366,  as  well  as  $800,000  worth  of  beef  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine,  all  of  which  should  be  raised  by  the  farmers  of  the  Province. 

Although  British  Columbia  has  begun  to  export  fruits  the  home  market  falls  far 
short  of  being  supplied,  for  we  find  that  in  the  same  year  (1904)  the  Province  imported 
$800,000  worth  of  fruits  and  fruit  products,  viz. : — Apples,  other  fruits  (not  tropical), 
canned  fruits,  jams  and  jellies.  The  importation  of  apples  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
demand  in  the  early  spring  and  summer  months,  when  no  home  grown  stock  is  available, 
which  has  to  be  supplied  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  The  "  other  fruits  "  repre- 
sent berries  and  early  fruits  grown  in  California  and  brought  in  before  the  local  fruits 
have  matured.  The  jams,  jellies  and  canned  fruit,  however,  should  and  will  be  produced 
in  the  Province  as  the  fruit  industry  develops,  and  in  good  time  all  the  other  produots 
of  the  ranch,  farm,  dairy  and  orchard,  of  which  the  Province  now  imports  over  $7,000,000 
worth  annually,  will  be  won  from  the  fertile  valleys  and  hillsides  of  British  Columbia. 
There  is  no  fear  of  over-production  in  any  branch  of  agriculture,  for  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past,  the  farmers  will  not  be  able  to  supply  the  ever  increasing  demand,  created  by 
the  march  of  industry.  Should  a  day  arrive  when  they  find  themselves  with  a  surplus 
the  great  mining  camps  of  the  north  will  provide  a  market  for  more  than  they  can  offer. 

While  on  the  subject  of  home  market-s  attention  may  be  called  to  the  fact  that  of 
3,181  tons  of  fruit  shipped  by  freight  over  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  1905,  1,669 
tons  were  consigned  to  points  within  the  Province. 

There  is,  therefore,  practically  no  risk  to  the  farmer  in  settling  in  British  Columbia. 
His  market  is  at  his  door  and  will  be  for  many  years,  and  he  can  confidently  assure 
himself  of  such  prices  for  his  produce  as  will  give  him  a  comfortable  living  and  enable 
him  to  lay  by  a  "  nest  egg  "  every  year,  in  anticipation  of  his  old  age.  If  he  is  possessed 
of  sufficient  capital  to  start  on  a  comfortable  scale  he  should  become  independent  and 
well  to  do  in  a  few  years.  Even  with  limited  means  there  are  no  difficulties  in  the  way 
which  may  not  be  surmounted  by  industry  and  perseverance. 
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MIXED  FARMING. 

To  the  man  of  small  capital  mixed  farming  affords  the  most  promising  means  of , 
making  a  comfortable  livelihood  in  southern  British  Columbia.  To  engage  exclusively 
in  fruit  growing,  one  is  obliged  to  provide  for  the  period  from  the  setting  out  of  the  trees 
till  they  come  into  bearing,  thus  requiring  an  income  from  other  sources,  while  in  mixed 
farming  returns  may  be  coimted  on  from  the  start.  A  few  acres  planted  in  small  fruits, 
early  vegetables,  potatoes,  carrots,  onions,  cabbages,  etc. ,  with  fowls,  some  cows  and  pigs, 
will  give  a  man  an  assured  income  the  first  season,  and  will  not  interfere  with  his  plant- 
ing a  variety  of  fruit  trees,  which  will  become  profitable  later.  Another  advantage  o 
mixed  farming  is  the  fact  that  a  man  and  his  family  can  attend  to  the  work,  which 
occupies  them  pleasantly  the  year  round,  while  the  special  farmer,  with  but  one  crop  to 
depend  upon,  has  to  cultivate  a  larger  area  and  hire  help  during  the  short  periods  of 
seeding  and  harvest,  and  has  nothing  to  occupy  his  time  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Large  farms,  and  specialties  in  agriculture,  should  only  be  attempted  by  men  of  sufficienc 
means  to  tide  over  long  periods  of  unproductive  idleness. 

As  an  example  of  what  can  be  done  on  a  10-acre  farm  in  British  Columbia,  the 
following  statement  of  early  fruit  and  vegetables  shipped  from  Gellatly,  B.  C,  by  D. 
E.  Gellatly  &  Sons  is  submitted  : — 

Early  Fruits  and  Vegetables  Shipped  by  D.  E.  (tELlatly  &  Sons. 

By  By 

Shipments.  Express.  Freight  Total, 

ths.  tbs.  tbs. 

Beets 120  120 

Beans,  green 1,028  1,028 

Corn,  green 998  998 

Cabbage 815               3,711  4,526 

Carrots 985               3,075  4,060 

Cucumbers 3,295  3,295 

Citron 4,090  4,090 

Eggplant 151  151 

Melons 2,436  2,436 

Onions    200               1,030  1,230 

Parsnips 1,450  1,450 

Pumpkins 275  275 

Potatoes 1,780  11,065  12,845 

Peppers    170  170 

Rhubarb 760               1,000  1,760 

Raspberries 700  700 

Strawberries 3,775               6,725  10,500 

Turnips 1,060                  155  1,215 

Tomatoes 44,035  25,228  69,263 

Totals 61,608  58,504  120,112 

Total 60  tons  112  lbs. 

Plants. 

Tomato 85,000 

Cabbage 10,000 

Strawberry     80,000 

Raspberry 3,000 

Total 178,000 

All  this  was  raised  on  a  10-acre  clearing  in  heavy  bush  in  Okanagan  Lake  District, 
tlie  fourth  year  after  Mr.  Gellatly  located  the  land. 
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Mr.  J.  M.  Durr  has  four  acres  of  bottom  land  on  St.  Joseph's  Creek,  south  of  Cran- 
%rook.  He  favours  maaXl  farming  for'  men  of  limited  means,  and  declares  that  10  acres 
of  garden  will  pay  bettct*  than  a  ranch  of  300  acres,  and  is  much  more  easily  managed, 
besides  requiring  very  little  capital.  He  has  3^  acres  under  cultivation.  Off  nine- 
tenths  of  an  acre  he  raised  12  tons  of  first  class  potatoes  last  season.  An  acre  and  a 
lialf  pf  cabbages  yielded  the  enormous  quantity  of  15  tons,  which  sold  for  8  cents  per 
pound.  He  also  raised  5  tons  of  carrots  from  a  quarter  acre.  Mr.  Durr's  profit  for 
iihe  season  after  retaining  all  the  vegetables  required  for  his  own  use,  was  ^00,  equal  to 
'Over  $200  per  acre. 

Mr.  R.  Lounsbury,  who  has  four  acres  of  bottom  land  on  St.  Joseph  Creek,  started 
■with  five  cows  and  $200  cash.  He  sells  milk  in  Cranbrook  at  8  to  10  cents  per  quart. 
His  stock  now  consists  of  ten  cows,  and  from  these  he  derives  an  income  of  $3,000  a  year. 
He  supplements  his  dairy  business  by  raising  a  few  hogs,  which  sell  readily  at  10  cents 
va  pound  live  weight. 

In  the  Fraser  River  Valley  35  tons  of  timothy  is  reported  from  one  acre,  and  several 
instances  are  recorded  of  small  farms  clearing  $300  to  $500  from  a  single  acre  of  straw- 
l>erries.  These  examples  are  not  isolated  nor  applicable  to  any  particular  district ; 
wherever  bottom  land  is  properly  cultivated  or  bench  land  irrigated,  the  same  results 
are  attainable. 


SMALL  HOLDINGS. 

The  opportunities  for  profitable  diversified  farming  are  practically  unlimited.  The 
•demand  for  every  product  of  the  farm  is  great  and  ever  increasing,  the  present  supply 
being  wholly  inadequate  for  the  local  market.  Under  a  system  of  small  land  holdings, 
•with  diversified  field  culture,  every  object  of  cultivation  is  highly  profitable,  because 
produced  by  labour  that  might  otherwise  be  unproductive. 

The  results  of  a  scheme  for  the  encouragement  of  small  holdings,  adopted  by  the 
Prussian  Government  a  few  years  ago,  furnishes  a  good  example  of  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  small  farms  and  mixed  farming.  In  one  instance  an  estate  of  1,370  acres 
Wis  divided  into  fifty-one  holdings,  of  which  thirteen  were  under  6^  acres,  fifteen  under 
25  aeres,  twenty  from  25  to  62  acres,  and  three  above  that  area.  The  majority  (32), 
however,  were  classed  as  "one-horse  farms,"  of  an  average  size  of  about  32  acres.  This 
land  when  worked  as  one  farm  supported  70  persons,  whereas  300  were  provided  with  a 
living  after  the  sub-division.  There  were  27  horses,  88  cattle,  120  pigs  and  a  few  fowls 
on  the  big  farm,  but  in  two  years  after  the  sub-division  the  live  stock  consisted  of  70 
ihorses,  212  cattle,  340  pigs,  and  771  head  of  poultry.  In  another  case  an  estate  of 
^,400  acres  was  split  up  into  158  farms,  varying  in  area  from  6  to  62  acres  and  over^ 
The  results  were,  an  increase  of  population  from  915  to  1,456  and  the  doubling  of  the 
number  of  live  stock.  In  the  case  of  another  sub-divided  estate,  the  population  increased 
^rom  232  to  600,  and  the  live  stock  from  834  to  3,061  head. 


IRRIGATION. 

The  introduction  of  irrigation  has  wrought  great  changes  in  agricultural  methods, 
but  its  advantages  are  not  generally  understood.  Mixed  farming  is  especially  profitable 
on  irrigated  lands,  for  it  has  been  proved  that  under  this  system  seemingly  worthless 
land  is  made  to  produce  four  times  as  much  as  the  choicest  soil  cultivated  under  the  old 
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method.  There  is  nothing  intricate  or  difficult  to  learn  in  connectiott'with  irrigation^ 
and  men  quickly  appreciate  its  great  advantages.  It  renders  them  independent  of  the 
elements  in  the  conduct  of  their  farm  work,  so  that  they  have  only  to  study  the  needs 
of  their  locality  and  adjust  their  products  to  the  demand,  thus  deriving  a  continuous 
income  without  fear  of  failure  from  drought  or  excessive  rain. 

Under  the  **  Water  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1897,"  and  amending  Acts,  unre- 
corded water  may  be  diverted  from  any  natural  sour6e  for  irrigation  or  agricultural 
purposes  generally.  The  scale  of  fees  is  the  same  for  industrial  purposes,  and  is  calcu- 
lated on  a  sliding  scale.  For  a  record  fee  of  $10.75  per  100  miner's  inches  up  to  $110.76 
for  500  inches  ;  1260.75  for  1,000  inches  ;  $560.75  for  2,000  inches  ;  $680.75  for  5,000 
inches  ;  $880.75  for  10,000  inches,  and  so  on  according  to  the  quantity  of  water  actually 
required.  For  industrial  purposes  there  is  an  annual  fee  calculated  according  to  the 
same  sliding  scale.  No  annual  fee  is  charged  on  water  recorded  and  actually  used  for 
agricultural  purposes.  A  miner's  inch  of  water  represents  a  flow  of  about  100  cubia 
feet  per  hour,  equal  to  about  623  gallons,  or  14,950  gallons  per  day,  24  hours. 

Generally  speaking,  there  is  abundant  water  within  reach,  but  there  are  sections 
where  the  height  of  the  land  above  the  water  level  or  distance  from  the  source  of  supply^ 
stands  in  the  way  of  individual  attempts  at  irrigation,  but  the  work  may  be  accom- 
])lished  by  co-operation  and  with  the  expenditure  of  capital.  The  supplying  of  water 
to  these  higher  plateaux  is,  however,  a  matter  for  future  consideration,  as  there  is- 
sufficient  land  capable  of  irrigation  at  comparatively  small  cost  to  meet  the  requirements 
for  some  years  to  come.  In  Okanagan,  Similkameen  and  Kamloops  districts  companies 
have  purchased  large  tracts  of  land,  formerly  used  as  cattle  ranges,  wliich  they  are  sub- 
dividing into  small  holdings  of  ten  acres  and  upwards,  and  constructing  reservoirs  and 
ditches,  which  will  provide  an  unfailing  supply  of  water.  These  companies  are  already 
reaping  the  reward  of  their  enterprise,  as  the  land  is  being  rapidly  sold  to  actual  settlers,, 
who  are  planting  orchards  and  engaging  in  mixed  farming.  The  example  set  by  tlie 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  Alberta  in  wresting  over  2,000,000  acres  from  barren  sand 
and  low-producing  grain  fields,  and  making  them  yield  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat,  is 
one  which  cannot  be  overlooked  by  British  Columbians,  who,  witnessing  the  transforma- 
tion which  is  taking  place  on  their  eastern  border,  cannot  fail  to  profit  by  the  lesson. 
It  is,  therefore,  safe  to  predict  that  the  next  few  years  will  witness  the  reclamation  of 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  bench  lands  from  pasturage  to  flourishing  orchardss 
and  farms,  the  homes  of  thousands  of  prosperous  settlers. 


DRY  FARMING. 

As  will  be  noted  in  the  chapter  describing  the  Province  by  districts,  there  are  many 
hundred  thousands  of  acres  which  may  be  classed  as  arid  land,  and  to  which  it  seems 
impossible  to  supply  water,  unless  some  genius  shall  arise  with  a  new  scheme  and 
methods  now  unknown  to  irrigation  experts.  In  Southern  Yale  alone  there  are  nearly 
two  million  acres  which  are  practically  valueless  except  for  pasture,  and  as  it  takes  many 
of  these  acres  to  support  a  single  head  of  stock,  a  very  extensive  region  seems  doomed  to 
remain  indefinitely  an  almost  uninhabited  wilderness.  Irrigated  and  sown  with  fodder 
crops,  these  lands  would  feed  ten  times  the  number  of  cattle  ;  but  planted  with  fruit, 
grain  and  vegetables,  each  forty  acres  would  support  at  least  from  three  to  five  people, 
or,  at  a  conservative  estimate,  a  population  of  200,000.  It  has  been  demonstrated  in 
Nebraska,  Wyoming,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Texas,  Utah,  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  othel^ 
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States  lying  partly  or'^holly  within  the  boundaries  of  the  American  Desert,  that,  under 
the  system  of  "dry  farming"  invented  or  discovered  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Campbell,  of  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  wherever  the  annual  rainfall  averages  as  high  as  twelve  inches,  as  good  ci^ops 
can  be  raised  without  irrigation  as  with  it.  Mr.  Campbell  has  successfully  introduced 
his  "dry  system"  in  almost  every  portion  of  the  arid  zone  from  Western  Dakota  to 
Texas,  with  most  gratifying  results.  "  The  Campbell  System  of  Dry  Farming,"  as  it  is 
called,  consists  simply  in  the  exercise  of  intelligence,  patience  and  tireless  industry.  Its 
underlying  principles  are  :  First,  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  land  under  cultivation  loose 
and  finely  pulverised.  This  forms  a  soil  mulch  that  permits  the  rains  and  melting  snows 
to  percolate  readily  through  to  the  compjicted  soil  beneath,  and  that  at  the  same  time 
prevents  the  moisture  stored  in  the  ground  from  being  brought  to  the  surface  by  capillary 
attraction,  to  be  absorbed  by  the  hot,  dry  air.  The  second  is  to  keep  the  sub-soil  finely 
pulverised  and  firmly  compacted,  increasing  its  water-holding  capacity  and  its  capillary 
attraction,  and  placing  it  in  the  best  possible  physical  condition  for  the  germination  of 
the  seed  and  development  of  plant  roots.  The  "  dry  farmer'*  thus  stores  water  not  in 
dams  and  artificial  reservoirs,  but  right  where  it, can  be  reached  by  the  roots  of  growing 
crops..  The  results  of  dry  farming  in  Sedgwick  County,  Colorado,  last  year  are  given  as 
follows  : — Wheat,  35  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  com,  50  bushels  ;  potatoes,  200  bushels  ;  rye, 
30  bushels  ;  oats,  65  bushels  ;  millet,  2  tons  ;  cane  for  forage,  5  tons.  This  is  but  one  of 
many  instances  of  the  benefits  of  "  dry  farming"  reported  from  diflFerent  sections  of  the 
American  Desert. 

There  are  at  least  two  cases  in  British  Columbia  in  which  crops  are  being  successfully 
grown  on  land  which  had  been  considered  worthless  for  agricultural  purposes  on  account 
of  its  altitude  and  the  impossibility  of  getting  water  to  it.  One  of  these  examples  of 
**  dry  farming  "  is  on  what  is  known  as  the  Commonage,  near  Vernon,  and  the  other  on 
the  uplands  near  Midway.  The  success  which  has  attended  these  experiments  will 
doubtless  encourage  others  to  take  up  scientific  farming — for  that  is  just  what  dry 
farming  is — and  in  time  much  of  the  land  that  is  now  given  up  to  sage  brush,  cactus  and 
bunch-grass,  will  yield  plentiful  crops  of  grain,  fruit  and  vegetables. 
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FRUIT-GROWING. 


ERUIT-GROWING  is  one  of  the  infaut  industries  of  British  Columbia,  but  it  is 
growing  rapidly  and  is  quite  certain  ere  many  years  to  rival  nn'ning,  lumbering  or 
fishing,  A  few  years  ago  the  man  who  would  venture  to  describe  the  Kootenays  as 
fruit-growing  districts  would  be  looked  upon  as  a  visionary  or  an  imbecile  ;  to-day  all 
Southern  British  Columbia  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  finest  fruit  country  on  this  contin- 
•ent.  Not  only  will  it  produce  fruit  in  abundance,  but  the  quality  of  its  fruit  is  superior 
to  that  grown  in  any  other  part  of  America.  Certain  varieties  of  fruit  attain  perfection 
in  certain  localities — for  instance,  the  Fameuse  apple  develops  it  best  qualities  on  the 
Island  of  Montreal — but  taking  a  collection  of  British  Columbia  fruit  it  is  larger,  better 
•coloured  and  better  flavoured  than  any  similar  midcellaneous  lot,  the  product  of  any 
other  country.  Proof  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  In  1903  Messrs.  Stirling  and  Pitcairn, 
of  Kelowna,  on  Okanagan  Lake,  shipped  a  trial  carload  of  apples  to  Great  Britain.  The 
■shipment  consisted  of  Spys,  Baldwins,  Ontarios  and  Canada  Reds.  They  arrived  in 
Glfiisgow,  Scotland,  on  November  9th,  in  splendid  condition,  and  sold  at  six  shillings  per 
box,  or  about  |1  more  per  barrel  than  the  choicest  Eastern  Canadian  apples— reckoning 
three  and  a  half  boxes  to  the  barrel.  The  British  Columbia  apples  aroused  much  interest 
Amongst  fruit-dealers  as  well  as  consumers,  and  many  letters  were  received  by  the  con- 
.signors  from  persons  eager  to  secure  shipments  of  the  splendid  fruit.  In  the  year  follow- 
ing, 1904,  the  British  Columbia  Department  of  Agriculture  forwarded  a  collection  of 
British  Columbia  fruit  to  London,  England,  for  exhibition  purposes.  It  consisted  of 
apples,  pears  and  plums,  including  the  following  varieties  :  Apples — Fall  Pippins,  Kings, 
Tanderveres,  Twenty -ounce  Pippins,  Blue  Pearmains  and  Oranos,  from  Lytton  ;  Ribston 
Pippins,  Wolfe  Rivers,  Wealthies  and  Snows,  from  Kelowna  and  Lytton ;  Warners, 
Kings,  Canada  Red,  King  of  Tompkins,  Ontario,  Jonathan,  Northern  Spy,  Belle  of 
Boskoop,  Baldwin,  St.  Lawrence,  Greening,  Golden  Russett,  Alexander,  Blenheim 
Orange,  Wagoner  and  Mcintosh  Red,  from  Kelowna ;  Wealthy,  Ribstons  and  Graven- 
steins,  from  Victoria.  Pears— Beurre  Clairgeau,  Easter  Beurre,  Beurre  d'Anjou  and 
Howells,  from  Kelowna,  and  plums  from  Victoria.  The  exhibit  v.  as  greatly  admired, 
and  evoked  the  highest  enconiums  from  the  newspapers.  The  London  Times,  while 
Tiesitating  to  declare  the  fruit  superior  to  the  best  English  specimens,  admitted  that 
they  very  nearly  approached  them  in  colour,  shape  and  flavour,  even  after  having 
travelled  6,000  miles  by  railway  and  steamship.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Appreciation  of  the  fruit  was  shown  by  the  award  of  the  Society's  gold  medal  and 
diploma. 

Prize  Fruit. 

One  result  of  this  exhibit  was  the  deluging  of  the  Agent-General  of  British  Columbia 
(Hon.  J.  H.  Turner,  Finsbury  Circus,  London),  with  letters  from  prominent  fruit- 
<lealers  anxious  to  do  business  with  British  Columbia  fruit-growers.  To  momentarily 
satisfy  the  clamor  for  British  Columbia  fruit,  and  to  emphasize  the  fact  of  its  good 
-qualities,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shipped  in  cold  storage  a  full  carload  of  assorted 
fruits  to  London  in  the  fall  of  1905,  in  charge  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Palmer.  Provincial  Horti- 
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culturist.  This  fine  collection  was  the  chief  attraction  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Fruit 
Show  at  London,  England,  and  at  several  provincial  shows,  and  was  awarded  many 
prizes.     The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  prize  winners  were  : — 

Province  of  British  Columbia  (for  collection),  gold  medal. 

J.  C.  Gartrell,  Trout  Creek,  silver-gilt  Knightiau  medal. 

J,  R.  Brown,  Summer  land,  silver  Knightian  medal. 

Thos.  W.  Sterling,  Kelowna,  silver-gilt  Knightian  medal. 

Coldstream  Ranch,  Vernon,  silver-gilt  Knightian  medal. 

Thos.  G.  Earl,  Lytton,  silver  Knightian  medal. 

Mrs.  J.  Smith,  Spence's  Bridge,  silver  Knightian  medal. 

KooTENAY  Fruit-Growers'  Association,  Nelson,  silver  Banksian  medal. 

J.  L.  Pridham,  Kelowna,  silver  Banksian  medal. 

After  going  the  rounds  of  the  fruit  shows  and  securing  unqualified  approval  every- 
where, this  collection  was  broken  up  and  sold  to  fruit-dealers  at  the  highest  prices. 
Several  of  the  leading  fruit  firms  of  Great  Britain  have  placed  orders  for  this  season's 
fruit,  so  it  may  be  confidently  stated  that  the  fruit  trade  with  the  Old  Country  has  been 
firmly  established. 

Following  up  the  success  of  last  year  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  forward  a 
commercial  exhibit  of  fruit  to  London  this  autumn,  where  it  will  be  shown  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Fruit  Show,  and  at  as  many  provincial  fairs  as  possible.  This  exhibit 
will  be  in  charge  of  Mr.  Palmer,  and  will  be  made  up  of  the  best  fruit  available  from  all 
parts  of  the  Province.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  generously  co-operates 
with  the  Government  of  British  Columbia  in  the  collection  and  transportation  of  the 
fruit,  furnishing  cold  storage  cars  and  cold  storage  space  on  its  Atlantic  steamships  free 
of  charge. 

To  show  the  progress  of  the  Province's  fruit  business  it  is  only  necessary  to  quote 
the  shipments  for  the  last  fom*  years,  which  are  as  follows  : — 

By  By 

Freight.  Express.  Total  Increase. 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons*  Tons. 

1902 1,469  487  1,956            

1903 1,868  676  2,544  568 

1904 2,161  864  3,025  481 

1905 3,181  1,176  4,357  1,332 

8,679  3,203       -  11,882  2,401 

An  increase  of  over  50  per  cent,  in  four  years. 

The  total  shipments  for  four  years,  11,882  tons,  are  far  from  representing  the  whole 
crop,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  consumed  locally. 

The  increase  in  fruit  acreage  has  also  been  great  within  recent  years.  In  1891  the 
total  orchard  area  was  6,431  acres ;  in  1901  it  had  only  increased  to  7,430  acres,  but 
between  that  and  1904  the  increase  was  jumped  to  13,430,  and  in  1905  to  29,000  acres. 
This  increase  in  acreage  for  1905  means  the  planting  of  about  1,000,000  young  trees. 

The  quality  of  the  peaches  and  grapes  grown  in  Southern  British  Columbia  can 
scarcely  be  excelled,  the  crisp,  dry  air  and  bright  sunshine  combining  to  impart  a  lus- 
ciousness  and  flavour  lacking  in  the  fruit  of  hot  countries.  The  recent  discovery  of  fig 
trees  growing  wild  on  Vancouver  Island,  near  Nanaimo,  has  suggested  the  possibilit}^  of 
the  successful  cultivation  of  this  fruit,  especially  in  the  southern  districts,  and  no  doubt 
the  experiment  will  be  made  in  the  near  future.  Almonds,  walnuts,  chestnuts,  nectar- 
ines, apricots,  olives,  and  other  semi-tropical  fruits,  have  been  successfully  grown. 
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Making  an  Orchard. 

The  setting  out  and  care  of  an  orchard  until  it  becomes  a  source  of  profit  requires 
-considerable  outlay  of  cash  and  personal  exertion,  but  the  results  after  a  few  years  fur- 
nish ample  compensation.  The  cost  of  setting  out  twenty  acres  of  apple  trees  in  South- 
-ern  British  Columbia  is  about  as  follows  : — 

*Twenty  acres,  at  $100  an  acre $2,000  00 

Fencing 200  00 

Preparing  land 100  00 

Trees  (968)  at  12^  cents  each 12100 

Freight,  etc 20  00 

Setting  out,  at  5  cents  each 48  40 

$2,489  40 

♦Irrigated  land. 

Root  crops  and  small  fruits,  planted  between  the  trees  for  the  first  year  or  two,  and 
red  clover  up  to  the  fifth  year,  should  more  than  pay  for  the  trees.  The  fourth  year  the 
trees  should  produce  some  fruit — ^probably  $100  worth.  The  cost  of  maintenance  for 
five  years,  with  the  original  cost  and  interest,  would  amount  to  $4,836.22,  or  $242  per 
acre,  less  the  value  of  roots,  clover  and  fruit.  In  the  sixth  year  the  orchard  should  pro- 
■duce  $850  worth  of  fruit,  in  the  seventh  $3,200,  and  in  the  ninth  $5,800,  after  which  it 
should  pay  a  net  annual  profit  of  $125  to  $150  per  acre — an  assured  income  for  life  of 
$2,500  to  $3,000  a  year. 

Actual  Results. 

This  estimate  of  profits  is  not  based  upon  paper  and  pencil  but  i^  justified  by  actual 
^experience.     Mr.  T.  W.  Stirling,  Bankhead  Ranch,  Kelowna,  says : — 

This  orchard  of  about  16  acres  will  produce  about  160  to  170  tons  this  present  year 
<1905). 

In  1903  it  produced  140  tons. 

In  1904  it  produced  130  tons. 

In  1905  it  produced  160  to  170  tons.  And  probably  has  not  yet  reached  maximum 
produteion. 

Apples  (Jonathan)  planted  in  1900  produced  this  year  100  lbs.  a  tree.  (Fruit  worth 
$1.50  per  40-lb.  box,  f.  o.  b.  packing- house. ) 

Last  year  these  trees  yielded,  as  four-year  olds,  60  lbs.  a  tree.  Next  year's  crop  may 
be  estimated  at  200  lbs.  per  tree. 

One  and  one- third  acres  of  Bartlett  pears  produced  16  tons  of  fruit,  or  about  800 
boxes.     Selling  price,  $1.35  per  box,  f.  o.  b.  packing.-h.Quse,  $1,080. 

One  and  one-third  acres  of  Beurre  d'Anjou  pears  produced  17  tons,  or  850  boxes, 
Selling  price,  $1.40  per  box,  f.  o.  b.  packing-house,  $1,190. 

Two  and  one-third  acres  of  Italian  prunes  produced  32  tons,  or  3,200  crates.  Selling 
price,  60  cents  per  crate,  $1 ,920. 

One  acre  of  plums  produced  12  tons,  or  1,200  crates.    Selling  price,  70  cents  a  crate. 


Over  $5,000  from  six  and  one-third  acres  ! 

The  actual  experience  of  many  fruit-growers  is  highly  satisfactory  to  them,  and  a 
temptation  to  every  man  who  desires  to  make  money  pleasantly  to  set  up  in  the  business. 
In  Okanagan  there  are  instances  of  $500  to  $600  gross  profit  per  acre.  At  Kelowna  9 
tons  of  pears  and  10  tons  of  prunes  per  acre  are  not  uncommon.     Near  Nelson,  14  acres 
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produced  1,000  cases  of  strawberries  and  94  tons  of  roots,  netting  the  owner  $100  per 

■acre.  This  land  was  formerly  a  cedar  swamp.  At  Ly tton  to-day  grapes,  averaging  4  lbs. 
to  the  bunch,  were  grown  in  the  open.  On  the  Coldstream  Ranch,  near  Vernon,  20  acres 
produced  $10,000  worth  of  Northern  Spy  apples.    At  Peachland  one  acre  and  a  half  gave 

^  return  of  $700  in  peaches.  Tomatoes  to  the  value  of  $1,500  per  acre  wer^  grown  on 
Okanagan  Lake.     A  cherry  tree  at  Penticton  produced  800  pounds  of  fruit.    These^cases 

-are  by  no  means  exceptional  or  confined  to  any  single  district,  similar  ones  could  be  cited 
from  almost  any  part  of  the  Province.  Apples  and  pears  produce  from  8  to  15  tons  of 
fruit  per  acre,  according  to  variety,  and  the  average  price  is  $26  and  $30  per  ton  respec- 
tively.    Plums,  prunes,  cherries  and  peaches  invariably  bear  largely,  and  the  prices  are 

always  satisfactory,  if  the  fruit  is  properly  picked  and  packed. 

Fruit-packing  has  been  brought  to  a  fine /art  in  British  Columbia,  the  methods  used 
being  considered  perfect  by  experts,  and  other  countries  are  following  her  lead  in  this 
mrist  important  matter.  Careless  or  dishonest  packing  is  not  tolerated,  offenders  being 
severely  punished. 

Peaches  and  Grapes. 

Peaches  are  successfully  grown  in  many  parts  of  Southern  British  Columbia,  and  in 
every  case  the  fruit  has  attained  a  good  size,  ripened  fully  and  possessed  an  exception- 
Ally  fine  flavour.  Peach-growing  gives  promise  of  becoming  an  important  industry  in 
Okanagan,  where  the  area  of  j'oung  orchards  is  increasing  rapidly.  Many  of  these  are 
bearing,  and  peaches,  from  now  on,  will  become  a  noticeable  item  in  fast  freight  and 
■express  shipments.  So  far  the  shipments  have  been  very  small,  as  nearly  all  the  peaches 
^rown  find  ready  sale  on  the  spot,  and  there  has  been  no  surplus  with  which  to  supply 
even  the  Provincial  markets.  The  small  lots  exported  have  been  in  the  nature  of 
•experiments — samples  withi  which  to  demonstrate  the  capabilities  of  the  country. 

Peaches  grow  to  perfection  in  all  the  valleys  south  of  the  main  line  of  the  C.  P.  R. , 
and  as  this  fact  becomes  generally  known  more  attention  will  be  given  to  their  culti- 
vation. 

One  advantage  of  peach-growing  is  the  fact  that  the  trees  come  into  bearing  earlier 
than  apples,  so  that,  under  favourable  circumstances,  four-year-old  peach  orchards  will 
yield  as  high  as  $300  worth  of  fruit  per  acre. 

Speaking  of  the  future  of  peach-growing,  Mr.  Thomas  Cunningham,  Fruit  Inspec- 
tor, says : — 

*'  They  are  splendid  peaches  (alluding  to  samples  of  the  first  crop  grown  by  Mr. 
"Thompson  Elliott,  of  Peachland,  Okanagan),  but  only  an  index  of  what  is  to  come  with 
the  second  crop.  This  second  variety  is  an  excellent  type  of  fruit,  and  will  equal  any  of 
the  imported  stuff.  Of  course  it  does  not  come  yet  in  sufficient  quantities  to  displace 
the  imported  article,  but  at  the  present  rate  of  progress,  it  will  be  only  a  few  years  now 
before  Britibh  Columbia  will  be  supplying  the  Canadian  market  and  exporting  huge 
quantities. 

"Since  last  October  over  200,000  trees  have  been  planted,  and  the  coming  year  will 
«eo  a  great  increase  over  last.  The  cultivation  of  peaches  has  been  confined  chiefly  to 
Peachland  and  Summerland  and  that  district,  but  now  large  territories  are  being  opened 
up  in  other  of  the  mountain  valleys.  Shatford  Bros,  have  opened  a  section  of  40,000 
acres  around  Penticton,  in  the  Okanagan,  and  a  short  time  will  see  every  acre  of  it 
^stocked  with  peaches,  apricots  and  the  finer  fruits.  Then  there  is  the  Similkameen 
Valley.  The  new  railroad  through  that  district  will  throw  open  large  areas  of  land. 
Already  nearly  50,000  trees  have  been  planted." 
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Grape  culture  on  a  commercial  basis  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  established  in  the- 
Province,  but  wherever  their  cultivation  has  been  tried  in  the  southern  districts  it  has 
proved  successful.  The  experience  of  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Earl,  of  Lytton,  who  may  be 
styled  the  pioneer  grape  grower,  is  that  nearly  every  variety  of  grape  will  ripen  in  the 
"  dry  belt,"  and  that  in  most  cases  they  will  come  to  maturity  about  two  weeks  earlier 
than  in  Ontario. 

The  fact  that  grapes  of  excellent  quality  and  flavour  can  be  grown  in  quantity 
sufl&cient  to  supply  the  large  and  steadily  increasing  demand  having  been  established, 
horticulturists  in  the  "dry  belt"  will  be  encouraged  to  set  out  vineyards,  and  in  time^ 
that  part  of  British  Columbia  will  rival  Ontario's  famed  Niagara  Peninsula  as  a  producer 
of  grapes  and  peaches.  British  Columbia  grapes  are  as  yet  a  novelty  on  the  market^ 
but  their  superior  merits  will  in  time  win  them  a  leading  position. 

Other  Fruits. 

Nectarines,  apricots,  figs,  almonds  and  several  other  of  the  less  hardy  fruits  and 
nuts  have  been  tried  in  a  small  way  with  success,  and  men  of  experience  are  not  wanting 
who  express  the  opinion  that  the  sunny  slopes  of  the  lake  country  and  the  Boundary 
will  produce  any  fruit  or  vegetable  which  is  grown  for  300  miles  south  of  the  Inter- 
national Boundary  Line. 

FRUIT  CROP  OF  1905. 

W.  J.  Brandrith,  Esq.,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  British  Columbia  Fruit-Growers 
Association,  reports  to  the  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  regarding  the  fruit  crop 
in  the  Lower  Eraser  Valley  and  prices  for  the  season  of  1905,  as  follows  : — 

"  Strawberries  were  very  light,  except  where  mulching  was  practised ;  in  those 
cases  about  75  per  cent,  of  an  average  crop  was  gathered.  Early  berries  suffered  some- 
what from  rain,  but  the  last  of  the  season  showers  would  have  been  welcomed.  Good, 
firm  berries  realised  fair  prices,  while  soft,  inferior  fruits,  as  usual,  demoralised  the 
local  rtarket  to  a  certain  extent.  Prices  ruled  from  80c.  to  $3  per  crate,  the  bulk  of 
the  crop  being  sold  for  about  $2 

"  Raspberries  were  about  20  per  cent,  below  the  average.  This  and  the  shortage- 
in  the  strawberry  crop  was  mainly  attributed  to  a  sharp  frost  in  November,  1904,  which 
heaved  the  ground  and  broke  the  roots.  Prices  for  raspberries  were  satisfactory,  rang- 
ing from  $1.50  to  $2.40  per  crate. 

"Blackberries,  too,  were  below  the  average,  for  the  same  reason,  but  good  prices^ 
were  realised,  selling  from  $2.40  to  as  high  as  .$4  per  crate. 

"Cherries  were  a  splendid  crop,  but  the  early  varieties  suffered  considerably  from 
the  early  June  rains  and  the  brown  rot ;  the  average  price  paid  was  about  4^.  per  lb. 
The  later  cherries  were  marlteted  in  good  condition  and  realised  very  good  prices,, 
ranging  from  6  to  I2hc.  per  lb. 

"Gooseberries  yielded  ver^-  well,  and  prices  ranged  from  6  to  10c.  a  lb. 

"White  currants  were  a  full  crop,  but  the  demand  is  very  limited,  3^c.  per  lb. 
being  the  highest  price  I  heard  offered  for  them. 

"  Red  currants  also  were  a  full  crop,  with  prices  ranging  from  3^c.  to  6c.  per  lb. 

"  Black  currants  on  the  Delta  lands  were  ne\er  known  to  fail,  and  those  who  had 
establislied  a  connection  on  the  prairies  received  remunerative  prices,  the  figures  ranging, 
from  4  to  10c.  per  lb. 
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**  Plums  were  a  full  crop  and  large  quantities  were  marketed  in  very  good  condition. 
The  brown  rot  was  very  bad  in  some  localities  and  on  some  varieties.  Prices  ranged 
from  30c.  to  80c.  per  crate,  in  a  few  cases  $1  being  paid  for  choice  samples. 

"Crabapples  were  an  average  crop  and  fetched  about  2^0.  a  lb.,  on  an  average. 

"  Pears  were  about  90  per  cent,  of  a  full  crop,  but  prices  were  well  maintained, 
ruling  from  75c.  to  $1.50  per  box. 

"  Early  apples  were  a  full  crop  and  sold  well.  No.  1  fetching  an  average  of  80c.  per 
box. 

**  Fall  apples  were  nearly  a  full  crop,  and  about  the  same  prices  prevailed  as  for 
early  apples.  Winter  apples  were  about  75  per  cent,  of  a  crop  and  sold  for  the  highest 
prices  ever  received  in  British-Columbia,  ranging  from  80  to  $1.75  per  box,  according  to 
variety  and  condition. 

"  Taking  the  fruit-growers  of  the  Lower  Mainland,  west  of  Hope,  we  find  that, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  more  interest  is  being  taken  than  in  former  years.  Better 
varieties,  that  is,  varieties  suited  to  the  environment,  are  being  planted.  Spraying  is 
being  more  systematically  and  intelligently  carried  on,  and  better  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion are  being  adopted,  resulting  in  a  most  marked  improvement  in  the  fruit  put  on  the 
market.  There  are  still  some  growers  who  think  that  anything  is  good  enough  to  sell, 
and  these  flood  the  market  with  fruit  which  should  be  put  to  some  other  use,  thus 
spoiling  the  market  for  good  fruit." 

Average  Prices. 

Average  prices  throughout  the  Province  were  as  follows  : — 

No.  1  apples,  from  October  1st,  1905,  to  March  31st,  1906,  were  $1.27  per  40-lb. 
box,  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point.  The  early  varieties  started  out  at  $1  net,  and  during  the 
latter  part  of  February  and  March  as  high  as  $2  per  box  was  being  paid  for  strictly  No. 
1  in  carload  lots.  The  average  prices  of  other  fruits  for  the  season  of  1905  were  :  Pears, 
$1.38  per  40-lb.  box;  prunes  and  plums,  75  cents  per  20-lb.  box;  peaches,  $1.15  per 
20-lb.  box;  strawberries,  $2.30  per  24-basket  crate;  raspberries,  $2.19  per  24-basket 
crate ;  blackberries,  $2.40  per  24-basket  crate ;  gooseberries,  5^  cents  per  lb. ;  crab 
apples,  2i  cents  per  lb. ;  tomatoes,  5i  cents  per  lb. ;  currants,  7  cents  per  lb. ;  cherries, 
9  cents  per  lb. 


FRUIT-GROWING  AREAS. 

Mr.  Maxwell  Smith,  Dominion  Fruit  Inspector,  describes  the  fruit-growing  areas  of 
the  Province  as  follows  : — 

"  No.  1  might  be  called  the  South- Western  Coast  District,  which  includes  the 
southern  half  of  Vancouver  Island,  adjacent  islands,  and  what  is  usually  called  the 
Lower  Mainland.  Here  the  production  of  small  fruits  may  be  said  to  be  more  successful, 
and  consequently  more  profitable,  than  that  of  the  tree  fruits.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
a  number  of  very  excellent  varieties  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  prunes  and  cherries  which 
grow  to  perfection  in  this  district,  besides  many  difierent  varieties  of  nuts,  and,  in 
especially  favoured  spots,  peaches,  grapes,  nectarines,  apricots  and  other  tender  fruits. 

"  In  most  parts  of  this  district  the  mild  character  of  the  climate  and  the  excessive 
moisture  during  the  winter  season  are  very  favourable  to  the  development  of  fungous 
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diseases,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  practise  persistent  and  systematic  spraying  of 
the  orchards,  clean  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  a  thorough  system  of  under-drainage  in 
order  to  get  the  most  profitable  results. 

**  District  No,  2  includes  the  valleys  of  the  Upper  Fraser,  the  main  Thompson,  and 
North  Thompson,  the  Nioola  and  Bonaparte  Rivers.  Here  there  are  practically  none  of 
the  above-named  difl&culties  to  contend  with,  but  the  question  of  water  to  irrigate  the 
lands  is  one  requiring  serious  consideration,  as  without  an  abundant  supply  of  water  in 
the  dry  belt  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  of  a  crop  every  year.  The  prospective  fruit- 
grower, however,  does  not  have  to  contend  with  heavy  forests  along  the  Thompson  River 
that  have  to  be  encountered  on  the  Coast.  The  fruits  grown  are  of  the  very  highest 
quality  and  include  all  the  varieties  mentioned  in  connection  with  District  No.  1. 

**  The  largest  quantity  of  grapes  shipped  annually  from  any  one  point  in  the  Pro- 
vince are  produced  near  the  junction  of  the  Fraser  and  Thompson  Rivers. 

**  District  No.  3  may  be  briefly  described  as  the  valleys  of  the  Similkamcen  and  its 
tributaries,  portions  of  which  are  perhaps  the  most  tropical  in  climatic  conditions  of  any 
part  of  British  Columbia  and  most  favourable  locations  for  the  cultivation  of  grapes, 
peaches  and  other  delicate  fruits,  wherever  sufficient  water  for  irrigation  put'poses  is 
available. 

"No.  4  includes  the  districts  surrounding  Adams,  Shuswap  and  Maple  Lakes,  and 
the  valley  of  the  Spallumcheen  River.  Here  the  natural  rainfall  is  sufficient,  and 
splendid  apples,  pears,  plums  and  cherries  are  succefesfuUj'  grown.  The  climatic  con- 
ditions in  this  district  resemble  very  much  those  of  Southern  Ontario,  and  a  fruit-grower 
with  fixed  ideas  from  the  latter  Province  might  be  more  successful  in  this  district  than 
he  would  on  irrigated  lands.    The  timber  is,  generally  speaking,  light,  and  the  land  rich. 

"No.  5  is  the  great  Okanagan  Valley,  stretching  from  Larkin  southward  to  the 
International  Boundary.  The  vicinity  of  Kelowna,  in  this  valley,  contains  the  largest 
area  of  fruit  lands  of  any  one  place  in  the  Province.  Peaches  are  now  being  shipped  in 
large  quantities  from  the  Okanagan,  and  all  Northern  fruits  are  successfully  grown  by 
the  irrigation  system.  Improved  modern  methods  are  in  general  use  by  the  growers  in 
this  district,  and  the  industry  is  perhaps  more  advanced  than  in  any  other  part  of 
British  Columbia. 

*  *  No.  6  is  generally  called  the  Boundary  or  Kettle  River  country,  and  although  the 
smallest  of  all  the  districts  named,  the  quality  of  the  land  is  excellent,  and  the  climatic 
conditions  all  that  could  be  desired.  Where  a  sufficient  water  supply  is  obtainable, 
there  is  no  trouble  in  producing  fruit  of  the  highest  quality. 

"  No.  7  is  West  Kootenay,  an  enormous  fruit-growing  district  where  only  a  little 
progress  has  been  made  on  the  southern  portion,  but  sufficient  to  indicate  the  possibili- 
ties and  the  superior  quality  of  the  fruit  which  may  be  raised  along  those  lakes  and 
streams.  The  neighbourhood  of  Nelson  and  Kaslo  has  accomplished  wonders  in  the  past 
few  years,  but  the  shores  of  the  Arrow  Lakes  are  practically  untouched  by  the  hand  ot 
the  fruit-grower,  and  the  valley  of  the  Columbia,  from  the  Big  Bend  south  to  Arrow- 
head, affords  opportunities  little  dreamed  of  by  many  of  those  in  search  of  fruit  lands. 
In  the  greater  part  of  this  district  irrigation  is  only  necessary  in  the  very  dry  seasons. 

**  District  No.  8  is  the  country  known  as  East  Kootenay,  and  is  separated  from  No. 
7  by  the  Dogtooth  range  of  mountains.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Upper  Kootenay  River 
from  Thunder  Hill  southward  to  the  Phillips  Ranch,  on  the  International  boundary,  and 
from  Thunder  Hill  northward  by  the  Upper  Columbia  River,  to  the  Big  Bend.     In  the 
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southern  portion  of  this  district  there  are  immense  stretches  of  thinly-wooded  lands 
suitable  for  fruit-growing  purposes,  and  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Columbia  River  has 
many  choice  locations  for  the  enterprising  fruit-grower.  The  lack  of  transportation 
facilities  is  a  great  hindrance  to  the  development  of  the  fruit  lands  of  the  Upper 
Columbia. 

"District  No.  9  comprises  the  Coast  Region  from  Jervis  Inlet  to  Skeena  River. 
There  is  little  known  of  its  capabilities,  but,  undoubtedly,  it  has  a  few  surprises  in  store 
for  the  future.  Though  in  small  quantities  as  yet,  apples,  peaches  and  grapes  have  been 
successfully  grown  on  the  Skeena.  The  first  apple  trees  were  planted  at  Hazelton  in 
he  spring  of  1901,  and  fruited  in  the  fall  of  1904." 


"A  BEAUTIFUL  ART." 

His  Excellency  Earl  Grey,  Governor-General  of  Canada,  who  recently  visited 
British  Columbia,  is  greatly  impressed  with  the  future  possibilities  of  the  fruit  industry. 
In  his  reply  to  the  address  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  the  New  Westminster  Exhibition,  His  Excellency  said  : — 

"Fruit-growing  in  your  Province  has  acquired  the  distinction  of  being  a  beautiful 
art  as  well  as  a  most  profitable  industry.  After  a  maximum  wait  of  five  years,  I  under- 
stand the  settler  may  look  forward  with  reasonable  certainty  to  a  net  income  of  from 
$100  to  $150  per  acre,  after  all  expenses  of  cultivation  have  been  paid. 

**  Gentlemen,  here  is  a  state  of  things  which  appear  to  o£Fer  the  opportunity  of 
living  under  such  ideal  conditions  as  struggling  humanity  has  only  succeeded  in  reaching 
in  one  or  two  of  the  most  favoured  spots  upon  the  earth.  There  are  thousands  of 
families  living  in  England  to-day,  families  of  refinement,  culture  and  distinction, 
families  such  as  you  would  welcome  among  you  with  both  arms,  who  would  bo  only  too 
glad  to  come  out  and  occupy  a  log  hut  on  five  acres  of  a  pear  or  apple  orchard  in  full 
bearing,  if  they  could  do  so  at  a  reasonable  cost." 
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DAIRYING    AND    LIVE    STOCK. 


DAIRYING  pays  handsomely,  especially  in  cases  where  the  farmer  is  not  obliged  to 
employ  skilled  labour  to  do  the  milking  and  butter-making.  The  local  demand 
for  butter  is  constantly  increasing  with  the  population  and  the  prices  secured  are  far 
higher  than  in  the  East.  In  1904  the  creameries  of  the  province  produced  1,119,276 
pounds  of  butter,  which  was  sold  at  an  average  of  26^  cents  per  pound,  or  $296,608,  little 
more  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  butter  imported.  The  production  for 
1905  was  1,456,343  pounds  from  the  creameries,  while  the  dairy  product  was  about 
400,000  pounds,  1,850,000  pounds  in  all,  valued  at  $490,000.  Quite  a  large  proportion 
of  the  imported  article  was  forwarded  to  Yukon,  but  that  fact  only  serves  to  show  the 
great  possibilities  for  dairying  in  British  Columbia.  The  province  possesses  many  ele- 
ments necessary  to  constitute  it  a  great  dairying  country,  the  products  of  which  should 
include  cheese  and  condensed  milk.  There  are  extensive  areas  of  pastoral  land  in  the 
interior,  while  increased  cultivation  in  the  lower  country  will  form  the  necessary  feeding 
ground.  With  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  water  and  luxuriant  and  nutritious  grasses, 
there  is  every  required  facility  added.  The  coast  climate  is  most  favourable  to  the 
dairying  industry.  Clover,  one  of  the  most  valuable  plants  in  cultivation,  is  practically 
a  weed  in  British  Columbia,  west  of  the  Cascade  Range.  Once  it  gets  established  in  the 
soil  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  it  out.  Lucerne,  or  alfalfa,  is  succeeding  admirably. 
In  Okanagan  Valley,  Thompson  River  Valley  and  many  other  points,  three  heavy  crops 
of  this  nutritious  fodder  are  produced  annually. 

There  are  sixteen  co-operative  and  private  creameries  established  in  the  province 
all  doing  well  and  earning  satisfactory  dividends.  The  Provincial  Government  aids  the 
establishment  of  co-operative  creameries  and  cheese  factories  by  loaning  the  promotors 
one  half  the  cost  of  the  buildings,  plant  and  fixtures,  repayable  in  eight  instalments 
with  interest  at  five  per  cent.,  the  first  of  such  instalments  to  be  paid  at  the  expiration 
of  three  years,  and  the  other  seven  annually  thereafter. 

Returns  furnished  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  give  the  following  details  of 

the  output  of  the  creameries  for  1905  : — 

Pounds  of  Butter.        Average  Price  per  lb. 

Abbotsford 14,251 


Albemi 13,358 

Chilliwack     222,704 

Comox 70,241 

Courtenay  (Alex.  Urquhart) 20,000 

Cowichan 146,431 

Delta 109,939 

Eden  Bank 181,083 

Nanaimo 57,565 

New  Westminster 240,000 

Okanagan 23,963 

Salt  Spring  Island 30,254 

Sumas  (O.  Bowman) 38,230 

Surrey 26,389 

Victoria     204,810 

White  Valley 57,125 
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27 

27 

26 

26 
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26* 

26 

27 

27 

25 
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28 
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Total  Production 1,456,343  '266 

Value $387,387 
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A  company  Imown  as  the  British  Columbia  Cheese  Co. ,  with  Mr.  Ernest  G.  Sher- 
wood as  manager,  and  Mr.  F.  S.  Rolph  as  factory  superintendent,  began  the  manufac- 
ture of  cheese  about  April  1,  1906,  at  Langley.  The  factory  has  a  capacity  for  handling 
five  tons  of  milk  per  day,  which  would  make  about  1,000  pounds  of  cheese.  The  cheese 
produced  is  of  good  quality  and  is  finding  ready  sale.  This  is  the  first  cheese  factory 
built  in  the  province,  and  its  success  has  already  encouraged  the  establishment  of 
another,  which  is  being  constructed  at  Murray^s  Corner. 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Cattle-raising  on  a  large  scale  was  once  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  the  Province, 
and  many  of  the  large  ranches  are  still  making  money,  but  the  tendency  of  late  has  been 
for  smaller  herds  and  the  improvement  of  the  stock.  The  efforts  of  the  British  Columbia 
Stockbreeders'  Association  have  proved  successful  in  this  direction.  The  Association 
imports  and  sells  to  its  members  every  year  a  certain  number  of  young  pure-bred  stock, 
purchased  in  Eastern  Canada  by  a  special  agent,  who  visits  the  principal  stock-markets 
in  the  interests  of  the  farmers.  In  1904  the  Association  imported  and  distributed  43 
cattle,  principally  Shorthorns  ;  10  mares,  Clydes;  13  sheep,  Hampshire  Downs  ;  14  pigs, 
Yorkshire  ;  33  fowls,  White  Leghorn.  The  bulls  sold  from  $100  to  |150  and  up  to  $500; 
the  mares  averaged  about  $300.  At  a  sale  held  by  the  Association  at  New  Westminster, 
in  March,  1906,  the  following  prices  were  realised  : — Shorthorns,  $65  to  $152 ;  Holsteins, 
$50  to  $100  ;  other  breeds,  $50  to  $100 ;  Suffolk  stallion,  $300  ;  Clydesdale  stallion, 
$595 ;  Shropshire  ram,  $30 ;   ewes,  $15. 

While  the  Province  is  capable  of  raising  all  the  beef,  mutton  and  pork  required  for 
home  consumption,  a  very  large  quantity  is  imported,  the  money  sent  abroad  annually 
amounting  to  about  $3,000,000.  The  parts  of  the  Province  particularly  adapted  to 
cattle-raising  are  the  interior  plateaux  and  the  Fraser  River  Valley,  though  there  is 
scarcely  a  district  in  which  the  keeping  of  a  few  head  will  not  pay  well,  for  the  high 
prices  prevailing  justify  stall  feeding.  The  development  of  irrigation  should  stimulate 
the  cattle  industry  and  make  the  Province  self-supporting  in  respect  of  beef. 

Sheep-raising  is  another  branch  of  agriculture  capable  of  great  expansion.  In  the 
past  the  ranchers  of  the  interior  objected  to  sheep,  as  they  are  such  close  feeders,  and 
sheep-raising  was  confined  chiefly  to  southern  Vancouver  Island  and  the  Gulf  Islands, 
where  considerable  numbers  were  produced.  These  are  the  most  favourable  parts  of  the 
Province  for  sheep-raising,  though  they  do  well  in  many  localities  in  the  interior. 

Hogs,  in  small  farming,  are  probably  the  most  profitable  of  live  stock,  owing  to  the 
general  demand  for  pork,  bacon,  ham  and  lard,  and  much  attention  is  now  being  given 
to  raising  them.  Over  $1,000,000  of  hog  products  are  imported  annually,  and  prices  are 
always  high,  so  that  the  farmer  can  never  make  a  mistake  in  keeping  a  small  drove  of 
pigs.  The  breeds  which  mature  earliest  are  the  Berkshire  and  Poland  China.  The 
increased  production  of  hogs  has  encouraged  the  establishment  of  some  small  packjng 
houses,  but  there  is  room  for  very  extensive  expansion.  Hogs  thrive  in  every  part  of 
the  Province,  and  are  in  demand  at  all  seasons,  especially  animals  weighing  from  125  to 
150  pounds,  suitable  for  fresh  pork. 

The  demand  for  good  horses,  especially  heavy  draft  and  working  animals,  is  always 
increasing,  and  prices  are  consequently  high.  Formerly  horses  were  raised  in  great 
numbers  in  the  interior  without  much  attention  to  their  quality,  and  in  consequence 
great  bands  of  wild  horses  became  a  nuisance  and  a  menace  to  the  farmers  and  ranchers 
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to  sueh  an  extent  that  the  Legislature  had  to  adopt  measures  for  their  destruction.  The 
quality  of  horses  has  been  much  improved  of  late,  and  although  the  **  cayuse,"  the  native 
pony,  will  always  be  prized  for  its  hardihood  and  endurance,  the  tendency  everywhere 
is  for  a  better  class  of  animal.  The  horses  exhibited  at  the  recent  Dominion  Exhibition 
at  New  Westminster  compared  favourably  with  those  of  any  country  in  the  world. 

A  substantial  increase  has  been  made  in  the  live  stock  industry  in  the  past  year,  as 
the  following  figures  will  show  : — 

Statement  of  Live  Stock  Shipments  from  Points  on  the  Pacific  Division  of  the 

C.  P.  R.  TO  Coast  Points  and  Points  East  of  Laooan  during 

1904  AND  1905.     (In  Tons  of  2,000  lbs.) 


To  Coast  Points. 

To  Pts.  East  of  Laggan. 

Total,  1904. 

Total,  1905. 

Horses. 
Cattle  . 
Hogs  . . 
Sheep  . 

1904. 

. . . .     142  tons. 
....5,996     ./ 

....       114      ,; 

....       11     // 

1905. 

1,151  tons. 
7,037    n 
361     // 

84     // 

1904. 

720  tons. 
170    „ 

1905. 

627  tons. 
395    ,, 
14    /, 

862  tons. 
6,166     // 
114    „ 
11     ,/ 

1,778  ton-.. 
7,432    ., 

375       n 

84     // 

Total..  6,263  tons. 

8,633    n 

890  tons. 

1,036  tons. 

7,153  tons. 

9,669  tons. 

Total  increase  for  1905,  2,516  tons. 


PURE  BRED  STOCK. 
As  already  noted,  the  Dairymen's  and  Live  Stock  Associations  are  doing  splendid 
work  in  securing  to  the  farmers  of  British  Columbia  a  better  class  of  live  stock.  The 
efforts  of  the  Association  in  this  direction  are  materially  assisted  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  which  grants  a  freight  rate  of  one -half  the  regular  rates  on  all  importations  of 
pure  bred  stock,  the  only  condition  to  granting  such  rate  being  the  production  of  uniform 
record  certificates  in  every  case.  The  Company  insists  that  "all  Record  Certificates 
accepted  by  the  railway  must  be  of  uniform  size  and  appearance,  and  bear  the  seal  of 
some  central  body  recognised  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture."  While  this  rule 
protects  the  railway  company  against  fraud,  it  acts  as  a  double  safeguard  to  the  importer 
and  purchaser  of  high-bred  animals. 


The  Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Industry  of  British  Columbia. 

By  F.  M.  Logan,  B.  S.  A. ,  Live  Stock  Commissioner  and  Dairy  Inspector. 

The  live  stock  business  in  this  Province  is  varied,  as  well  as  profitable.  There  are 
the  great  cattle  ranches  of  the  Upper  Country,  the  pure  bred  herds  of  the  Lower  Main- 
land, the  dairy  herds  of  the  creamery  districts,  and  the  grades  all  over.  Many 
years  ago,  even  before  British  Columbia  could  boast  of  a  railroad,  ranchers  were  utilising 
the  fertile  valleys  among  the  mountains  for  the  production  of  beef.  Under  favourable 
conditions  and  good  management,  some  of  these  herds  have  increased  until  their  owners 
now  reckon  them  by  the  thousand,  rather  than  by  the  individual  animal. 
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There  are  many  ranches  worthy  of  mention,  but  perhaps  the  most  noted  is  that  of 
the  Douglas  Lake  Cattle  Company,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Nicola  Valley,  about  50 
miles  from  Kamloops,  on  the  main  line  of  the  C.  P.  R.  The  stock  on  this  ranch  consists 
of  about  15,000  head  of  cattle  and  2,000  horses,  most  of  which  are  well  bred  and 
many  of  them  registered  animals.  One  can  scarcely  imagine  the  land  area  necessary  for 
the  maintanance  of  such  herds. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  man  who  was  given  permission  to  let  a  horse  run  in  one  of  these 
pastures  for  a  few  days,  and  it  took  him  a  week  to  find  his  horse  again.  Some  of  the 
fences  enclosing  these  fields  extend  for  40  or  50  miles  ;  this  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
size  of  these  ranches.  There  are  many  other  ranches  of  vast  proportions,  well  worthy 
of  mention  if  space  permitted.  Among  these  would  be  the  Gang  Ranch,  owned  by  the 
Westei-n  Canadian  Ranching  Co.,  which  carries  about  10,000  head  ;  The  Bostock  Ranch, 
owned  by  Senator  Bostock,  situated  at  Ducks,  B.  C. ;  then,  down  the  Okanagan  Valley, 
situated  near  Vernon,  is  a  large  ranch  owned  by  Price  Ellison,  M.  P.  P.,  as  well  as  the 
Greenhow,  and  O'Keefe  ranches,  either  of  which  is  worth  nearly  a  half  million  dollars, 
and  a  score  of  others.  The  Ellis  Ranch,  at  Penticton,  was  also  a  very  large  estate,  but 
has  recently  been  cut  up  into  10-acre  lots  and  is  being  sold  for  fruit-growing  purposes. 
This,  by  the  way,  should  be  done  with  several  others.  The  possession  by  one  man  of 
1(»,000  or  20,000  acres  of  tillable  land,  when  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  cultivate  more 
than  a  few  hundred,  is  bound  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  country.  It  is  only  a  matter 
of  time  when  all  these  ranches  will  be  divided  into  smaller  farms,  supporting  ten  times 
their  present  population  ;  the  big  ranch  will  then  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Beef  can  be 
produced  On  these  ranches  for  less  than  $2  per  cwt. ,  and  sells  at  the  Coast  for  $8  or  $10. 
This  explains  how  some  ranch  owners  have  become  millionaires.  They  have,  of  course, 
clone  pioneer  work,  and  aided  materially  in  developing  the  country,  so  no  one  will  envy 
them  a  well-earned  retirement,  with  all  the  luxury  money  can  buy. 

Pure  Bred  Herds. 

Among  the  progressive,  well-to-do  farmers  of  the  Coast,  especially  along  the  Eraser 
River,  may  be  found  some  very  good  herds  of  pure  bred  cattle,  the  foundation  stock 
being  largely  imported  from  Ontario.  The  Shorl horns  are  the  most  numerous  of  the 
beef  breeds,  while  the  Jerseys  seem  to  be  the  most  popular  in  the  dairy  districts.  There 
are,  however,  some  excellent  Holstein  herds  on  Lulu  Island,  and  near  Duncan,  on  Van- 
couver Island. 

The  pure  bred  horses  are  confined  almost  cntiiely  to  stallions,  the  Clydesdales 
being  decidedly  more  numerous  than  any  of  the  other  breeds.  The  various  breeds  of 
pure  bred  hogs  are  represented,  as  well  as  several  breeds  of  sheep.  Beef  production  on 
the  Coast  will  never  be  carried  on  extensively,  as  the  land  is  too  expensive  for  that 
purpose,  but  probably  considerable  will  be  done  in  raising  pure  bred  animals  to  supply 
the  ranches  of  the  upper  country. 

Dairy  Stock. 

The  dairy  herds  along  the  Coast  are  on  the  increase  and  will  continue  to  be  so  for 
some  time.  Only  a  few  years  ago  there  were  no  creameries  in  the  Province,  and  now 
there  are  about  twenty  in  operation.  Most  of  these  are  doing  a  large,  successful  busi- 
ness, which  will  make  an  increased  demand  for  dairy  stock,  so,  all  things  considered, 
the  outlook  for  the  live  stock  industry  of  the  Province  is  certainly  good. 
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Live  Stock  Associations. 


Two  associations  have  been  recently  formed,  one  known  as  the  British  Columbia 
"Stock  Breeders'  Association,  which  has  for  its  object  the  improvement,  importation  and 
sale  of  live  stock,  as  well  as  holding  stallion  shows,  winter  fairs  and  auction  sales. 
Winter  fairs  have  proven  of  great  educational  value  wherever  conducted ;  with  the 
absence  of  side-shows,  lacrosse  games,  horse  races,  etc.,  it  fs  much  easier  to  keep  the 
attention  of  those  present  upon  topics  relating  to  agriculture  than  it  is  during  the  fall 
fairs,  when  these  attractions  are  in  progress  ;  therefore,  much  information  is  gained  by 
those  who  attend.  An  auction  sale  was  held  during  March  of  this  year  which  proved  a 
success.  It  brought  together  the  buyers  of  the  ranching  sections  and  the  farmers  of  the 
Coast  districts,  who  have  pure  bred  stock  for  sale,  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, and  a  large  number  of  animals  changed  ownership,  with  the  least  possible 
expense  to  both  buyer  and  seller.  In  the  future  this  auction  sale  and  winter  fair  will 
no  doubt  be  an  annual  event. 

.  Dairyman's  Association. 

A  new  association  was  formed  during  February  of  this  year,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  dairying  interests  of  the  Province.  A  Dairy  Inspector  has  since  been 
appointed  and  the  Dairy  Act  amended,  empowering  the  Inspector  to  prohibit  the  sale 
of  any  milk,  cream,  butter  or  cheese  which  he  considers  unfit  for  human  consumption  ; 
and  if  such  prohibition  is  unheeded,  a  penalty  of  $50  may  be  imposed  for  each  offence. 
This  authority,  accompanied  by  a  careful  inspection  of  the  stables,  stock,  dairies, 
creameries,  cans,  utensils,  etc. ,  should  do  much  to  improve  the  dairy  products  of  the 
Province. 

British  Columbia  as  yet  produces  only  about  half  as  much  butter  as  she  consumes, 
so  there  is  ample  room  for  the  business  to  increase,  and  with  a  short  winter,  excellent 
grazing,  and  abundance  of  winter  feed,  and  hij?h  prices  for  butter,  few  occupations  will 
pay  better. 


Live  Stock  Conditions,  1905-6. 

By  G.  H.  Hadwen,   Esq. 

Cattle  went  into  winter  quarters  in  very  fair  condition,  pasture  having  been  good 
on  most  of  the  ranges  of  the  Upper  Country.  Owing  to  large  tracts  of  country  in  the 
C.  P.R.  belt  having  been  recently  leased,  a  good  deal  of  fencing  has  been  done  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  which  is  necessarily  causing  a  certain  amount  of  readjustment 
in  the  herds  of  this  section,  and  the  open  range  is  getting  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Ultimately,  owing  to  the  possibility  of  allowing  the  bunch-grass  to  recover,  the  country 
will  carry  more  head  of  cattle  than  it  does  at  present,  but  the  altered  conditions  will 
bring  about  different  methods  in  stock-raising  and  are  not  in  favour  of  the  larger  outfits. 

At  the  present  time  the  pastures  are  reserved  for  winter  feed,  and  the  cattle  are 
turned  out  in  the  spring  in  the  timber  and  the  still  open  range.  This  method  allows  the 
bunch-grass  seed  to  ripen  and  fall,  and  the  recovery  of  this  grass,  especially  in  a  showery 
season,  is  very  marked.  As  the  open  range  becomes  more  limited  the  summer  beef  will 
be  thin,  and  this  difficulty  is  bound  to  become  more  acute  as  the  country  is  fenced  up, 
so  that  three  propositions  will  present  themselves  to  stockmen,  viz. ,  to  reduce  the  herd, 
to  turn  the  beef  on  the  fenced  land,  or  to  sell  store  cattle.  I  will  refer  briefly  to  the 
possibilities  of  marketing  of  store  cattle  in  British  Columbia. 
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Although  hay  is  cheap  this  year  on  the  Lower  Fraser,  as  a  general  rule  it  is  worth 
too  much  money  at  the  Coast  to  feed  cattle  profitably,  owing  to  the  demand  in  the 
towns  and  to  the  moro  pemunerative  dairying  on  the  farm.  In  the  North- West,  at  the 
present  time,  the  cattle  interests  are  depressed,  owing  to  the  low  prices,  and  very  few 
stockers  have  been  purchased  from  outside  points,  except  by  one  or  two  of  the  larger 
firms,  and  the  average  man  has  bought  very  little  for  the  past  two  or  three  years.  But, 
I  think,  we  may  look  for  better  times  in  cattle  and  a  probable  market  for  calves,  year- 
lings and,  perhaps,  2-year-olds  in  this  direction,  under  certain  conditions. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Alberta  is  fencing  up  very  quickly  and  range  conditions 
are  changing  equally  rapidly.  The  districts  now  raising  fall  wheat  will,  under  the  new 
conditions,  raise  more  cattle  than  under  the  old  range  system,  only  in  small  lots,  but  will 
only  fatten  a  limited  number,  and  the  calves  and  yearlings  will  be  for  sale  just  as  they 
are  offered  in  Manitoba  and  Assiniboia.  Here  the  cows  are  herded  on  some  vacant  land 
or  pasture  and  milked  during  the  summer,  and  get  often  little  more  than  straw  to  eat 
during  the  winter.  Hence  the  British  Columbia  calf  is  generally  a  better  grown  animal 
than  the  average  Ontario  or  Manitoba  skim  milk  calf,  and  is  nearer  by  three  or  four 
days'  travel,  which  are  two  important  points  in  his  favour.  There  are,  moreover,  still 
^listricts  to  be  opened  up  in  the  West  and  in  northern  Alberta,  which  is  more  of 
-an  oat  country ;  the  farmers  are  winter-feeding  to  a  certain  extent  and  have  bought 
stockers  in  former  years,  and  if  prices  improve  would  purchase  again. 

In  connection  with  this  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Roper,  of  Cherry  Creek,  has 
already  shipped  1,000  yearlings  to  be  pastured  on  the  Sarcee  Reserve,  and  the  Aberdeen 
ranch  has  also  shipped  in  a  similar  way.  If  this  method  were  carried  out  entirely,  it 
would  mean  adopting  a  system  in  vogue  in  parts  of  Texas,  where  there  is  not  feed 
enough  to  fatten  steers.  There  only  breeding  stock  is  kept,  the  yearlings  being  shipped 
to  the  North- Western  States,  where  feed  is  more  plentiful  and  breeding  conditions  less 
favourable.  From  what  I  can  find  out,  I  should  say  that  the  average  calf  crop  in  British 
Columbia  is  better  by  20  per  cent,  than  in  the  Middle- West. 

Should  the  embargo  be  raised  in  the  Old  Country  by  the  new  Government  (the  sub- 
ject is  once  more  being  warmly  discussed),  the  effect  on  British  Columbia  prices  would 
be  considerable,  possibly  one  half  a  cent.  It  would  mean  that  a  very  considerable  nura- 
i)er  at  North- West  cattle  would  be  shipped  as  stores,  and  of  those  sold  as  butcheFs'  cat- 
"tle  (which  is  the  class  that  comes  to  British  Columbia  during  the  winter  months).  This 
-would  relieve  the  situation  considerably  and  prices  would  improve  all  round. 

The  dairying  industry  has  been  growing  steadily ;  all  the  creameries  have  shown 
increased  outputs,  and  prices  have  been  good.  Milch  cows  have  been  selling  at  high 
^prices.  One  herd  of  grade  cows  sold  at  auction  on  the  Lower  Fraser  from  $90  to  $135  ; 
these  were  specially  good  animals.  Horses  have  been  and  are  still  high  in  price,  with 
no  prospect  of  a  drop.  Farm  chimks  are  wcM:th  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $200  and 
•draughters  at  $300.  In  consequence  of  the  general  neglect  to  breed  light  horses  in 
favour  of  the  draught  breeds,  drivers  and  saddlers  are  scarce  and  likely  to  be. 

There  is  little  change  in  regard  to  sheep  in  the  Province,  very  few  being  kept  and 
no  large  flocks.  Prices  are  high  in  accordance  with  the  general  scarcity  of  sheep 
throughout  the  continent  and  the  improved  price  of  wool.  Ewes  are  quoted  from  $7 
to  $9.  The  Coast  market  has  been  in  part  supplied  from  the  Middle- West  this  winter. 
Swine  have  suffered  in  some  districts  with  hog  cholera,  but,  on  the  whole,  do  not  show 
janj  marked  change. 
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POULTRY  RAISING. 


POULTRY  RAISING  is  an  important  branch  of  general  farming  which  is  gradually- 
developing  in  British  Columbia,  but  not  to  the  extent  which  its  importance  war- 
rants. The  home  market  is  nowhere  nearly  supplied  either  with  eggs  or  poultry,  large 
quantities  being  imported  from  Manitoba,  Ontario,  California,  Washington,  Oregon. 
In  1904  the  value  of  eggs  and  poultry  imported  amounted  to  over  $400,000,  and  good 
prices  prevail  at  all  seasons,  the  average  wholesale  prices  for  eggs  on  the  Coast  being  : 
Fresh  eggs,  30  cents  per  dozen  ;  case  eggs,  22  cents  per  dozen  ;  while  the  retail  price  for 
fresh  eggs  averaged  37i  cents  per  dozen,  ranging  from  25  cents  to  70  cents.  Fowls 
bring  from  $5  to  $8  per  dozen  ;  chickens,  $4  to  $7  ;  ducks,  $5  to  $11  ;  geese,  $1  to  $1.50 
each,  and  turkeys,  from  22  to  30  cents  per  pound. 

A  practical  poultry  raiser,  who  has  made  a  success  of  the  business  on  Vancouver 
Island,  says  : — "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  are  good  profits  in  the  busi- 
ness, conducted  on  a  strictly  commercial  basis.  In  fact,  I  know  of  no  other  branch  of 
agriculture  which  is  so  profitable,  having  in  view  the  amount  of  capital  to  be  invested 

and  the  expense  of  conducting  it Properly  managed,  in  any  number, 

poultry  ought  to  reap  a  profit  of  at  least  $1  per  head  per  annum." 

Another  poultryman,  writing  from  Cranbrook,  Kootenay,  says: — "Eggs  in  this 
locality  have  been  soiling  all  winter  at  from  60  to  65  cents,  and  in  several  cases  at  75 
cents  per  dozen.  In  March  they  were  worth  40  cents  per  dozen.  I  do  a  little  in  the  egg 
and  poultry  line  myself.  We  have  400  hens,  and  they  have  laid  fairly  well ;  but  the  eggs 
are  sold  fresh  laid,  people  coming  to  the  house  for  them.  During  the  season  I  have 
sold  in  the  mining  town  of  Moyie  many  dozens  of  birds  at  22  cents  per  pound.  My 
birds  are  dressed.  I  have  a  steady  market  for  100  pounds  of  poultry  flesh  per  week  at 
the  price  named.  It  is  not  easy  to  buy  birds  fit  for  market  about  here.  The  farmers 
all  along  the  foot-hills  of  the  Rockies  and  through  the  line  up  to  Strathcona  give  no 
attention  to  poultry,  and  miss  a  good  many  dollars  by  their  neglect  of  what  would  pay 
them  well.  They  seem  quite  content  to  allow  a  Calgary  dealer,  who  gets  his  supplies 
from  the  United  States,  to  bring  in  all  the  turkeys,  geese  and  ducks  consumed  in  the 
whole  district  during  the  Christmas  holidays.  The  Chinese  population  of  this  town — 
Cranbrook — alone  are  extensive  buyers  of  chickens  and  ducks.  An  experienced  man 
with  incubators  and  brooders  would  make  lots  of  money  here." 

Mr.  J.  Arnould,  of  Sardis,  B.  C,  has  been  very  successful  with  his  poultry.  Speak- 
ing from  a  farmer's  standpoint,  he  says  : — 

"  I  see  no  reason  why  a  larger  number  of  poultry  should  not  be  kept.  I  am  keeping 
a  large  flock  of  White  Leghorns,  and  by  the  use  of  a  360-egg  Cypher  incubator  and 
brooders,  I  have  had  no  ditficulty  in  getting  most  of  the  hatching  and  brooding  of  the 
chicks  finished  up  before  the  middle  of  April,  when  one  has,  of  course,  to  attend  to 
seeding  operations  and  the  usual  spring  work.  I  find  the  Leghorns  lay  well  all  winter 
if  properly  fed  and  attended  to,  though  I  have  never  used  any  artificial  heat,  even  in  the 
coldest  weather,  and  by  closing  them  up  carefully  at  night  and  having  well-built  houses, 
they  seldom  get  frozen  combs  or  are  checked  in  laying,  even  when  the  thermometer  is 
down  to  zero,  as  the  severe  cold  seldom  lasts  more  than  a  few  days,  and  they  do  not 
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appear  to  suffer  from  a  few  days'  confinement,  if  given  plenty  of  room  and  plenty  of  litter 
to  search  in.  Of  course,  with  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyandottes  there  is  still  less  danger 
of  frost,  and  they  appear  to  do  equally  as  well.  I  let  the  poultry  have  free  range  in 
summer,  and  keep  them  in  separate  pens  in  winter,  and  so  far  have  never  regretted 
giving  them  as  much  attention  as  any  other  branch  on  the  farm  ;  and  after  deducting 
the  price  of  their  food,  etc.,  I  have  always  had  a  good  balance  to  show  for  my  labour 
and  money  invested.'' 

A  farmer  who  lives  near  Colquitz,  Vancouver  Island,  gives  the  following  results 
from  150  hens  for  the  year  1905  : — 

Receipts. 

From  sale  of  eggs $375  00 

From  sale  of  chicks 50  00 

From  increase  of  flock 25  00 

$450  00 

Expenses. 

100  bushels  wheat  @  $1.05  per  bushel $105  00 

50  bushels  barley  @  60  cents  per  bushel 30  00 

Sundries 10  00 

145  00 

Net  profit $305  00 

This  shows  a  net  profit  of  $2  for  each  hen,  not  including  labour,  which  yields  a 

handsome  return  for  the  money  invested. 

Every  portion  of  British  Columbia  is  suitable  for  poultry-raising.     In  the  Coast 

districts  hens,  ducks  and  geese  can  be  bred  to  great  advantage,  and  the  dry  belts  and 

uplands  are  particularly  well  adapted  to  turkeys. 

With  such  facts  before  them,   it  is  a  matter  for  surprise  that  many  farmers  in 

British  Columbia  send  to  the  nearest  store  for  their  eggs  and  fowls.     Eggs  and  chickens 

are  by-products  on  every  well-conducted  Eastern  farm,  and  they  add  considerably  to 

the  annual  income,  as  well  as  providing  agreeable  and  healthful  variety  to  the  family's 

bill  of  fare. 
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GENERAL     FARMING. 


Grain  Growing. 

WHEAT  is  grown  principally  in  the  Fraser  Valley,  Okanagan,  Spallumcheen,  and  in 
the  country  around  Kamloops  in  the  Thompson  River  Valley,  and  is  manu- 
factured at  Enderby,  Armstrong  and  Vernon.  Until  the  northern  interior  of  the  Province 
is  brought  under  cultivation  through  the  construction  of  railways  the  wheat  area 
will  not  be  increased.  Wheat  is  only  grown  on  the  Mainland  Coast  and  Vancouver 
Island  for  fodder  and  poultry  feeding. 

Barley  of  excellent  quality  is  grown  in  many  parts  of  the  Province. 
Oats  are  the  principal  grain  crop,  the  quality  and  yield  being  good,  and  the  demand 
beyond  the  quantity  grown.     Rye  is  grown  to  a  limited  extent,  and  is  used  for  fodder. 

The  average  yields  of  grain  and  prices  are  as  follows  : — 

Wheat,  bushels  per  acre 25.62 ;  Price  per  ton $33  15 

Oats  //  n         39.05 ;       „  „       27  00 

Barley        ,t  n         33.33 ;       //  //       28  00 

These  averages  are  very  much  exceeded  in  many  cases,  and  according  to  nature  of 
soil  and  local  conditions.  In  the  matter  of  oats  as  high  as  100  bushels  to  the  acre  is  not 
an  uncommon  yield. 

Root  Crops. 

Potatoes,  turnips,  beets,  mangolds  and  all  other  roots  grow  in  profusion  wherever 
their  cultivation  has  been  attempted.  Sixty-eight  tons  of  roots  to  a  measured  acre  is 
recorded  at  ChHliwhack,  and  near  Kelowna,  on  Okanagan  Lake,  20  acres  produced  403 
tons  of  potatoes,  which  sold  at  $14  per  ton.  The  Dominion  census  places  the  average 
yield  of  potatoes  at  162.78  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  average  price  of  potatoes  is  $14  to 
$16  per  ton,  while  carrots,  turnips,  parsnips  and  beets  sell  at  an  average  of  about  60 
cents  per  bushel. 

Hop  Culture. 

The  Okanagan,  Agassiz  and  Chilliwhack  Districts  are  well  suited  to  hop-growing 
and  produce  large  quantities,  unexcelled  in  quality.  British  Columbia  hops  command 
good  prices  in  the  British  market,  and  most  of  the  crop  is  sent  there,  though  recently 
Eastern  Canada  and  Australia  are  buying  increasing  quantities.  The  yield  of  hops 
averages  1,500  pounds  to  the  acre  and  the  average  price  is  25  cents  per  pound. 

Fodder  Crops. 
Besides  the  nutritious  bunch-grass  which  affords  good  grazing  to  cattle,  horses  and 
sheep  on  the  benches  and  hillsides,  all  the  cultivated  grasses  grow  in  profusion  wherever 
sown.  Red  clover,  alfalfa,  sainfoin,  alsike,  timothy  and  brome  grass,  yield  large 
returns — three  crops  in  the  season  in  some  districts  and  under  favourable  circumstances. 
Hay  averages  about  IJ  tons  to  the  acre  and  the  average  price  was  $17.25  in  1904. 

Special  Products. 

Tobacco-growing  has  proved  successful  in  several  districts,  notably  in  Okanagau, 
where  a  leaf  of  superior  quality  is  produced.     Tobacco  of  commercial  value  will  grow  in 
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almost  in  any  part  of  Southern  British  Columbia,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  farmers 
of  the  Province  should  not  cultivate  it  in  a  small  way  for  their  own  use,  as  is  the  custom 
n  many  parts  of  Quebec  and  Ontario. 

The  importance  of  apiculture  is  beginning  to  be  recognised  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  delicious  honey  of  home  production  is  found  in  the  local  markets.  As  the 
area  of  cultivation  extends,  bee-keeping  should  become  a  profitable  adjunct  of  general 
farming. 

The  Coast  Districts  and  many  of  the  lowlands  of  the  Interior  are  well  suited  to 
cranberry  culture,  which  is  being  tried  in  a  small  way,  but  with  success,  by  settlers  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Vancouver  Island. 

Celery,  another  vegetable  luxury,  is  grown  in  limited  quantities,  but  the  soil  and 
climate  warrant  its  cultivation  on  a  more  general  scale.  Celery  properly  grown  and 
packed  would  command  good  prices,  and  an  unlimited  market. 

Sugar  beets  grow  to  perfection  in  several  localities,  but  their  cultivation  on  a  large 
scale  has  not  been  attempted. 

Indian  corn,  melons  and  tomatoes  are  profitable  items  in  the  output  of  the  small 
farmer,  and  are  successfully  grown  in  all  of  the  settled  districts. 

Shipments  of  Agricultural  Products. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  agricultural  products  shipped  over  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  from  all  points  on  the  Pacific  Division  for  1903,  1904  and  1905  : 


Grain  and  Hay, 

tons. 

Vegetables,  tons. 

Fruit,  tons. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1903. 

1904. 

130 
203 
804 

1,219 
618 
122 
166 
331 
715 

1,672 
759 
199 

1905. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

January  

948 
671 
766 
1,012 
443 
771 
337 
285 
769 
448 
872 
943 

822 
522 
444 
336 
408 
336 
249 
1,099 
895 
986 
880 
676 

7,658 

789 
486 
636 
261 
650 
357 
202 
265 
1,448 
1,3'!  3 
949 
624 

70 
87 
374 
979 
800 
242 
142 
356 
537 
2,396 
608 
286 

89 
121 
342 
202 
156 

35 
235 
210 
779 
2,647 
498 
154 

8 
37 
49 
28 

3 

"ii 

75 
531 
857 
230 

41 

7 
8 
37 
34 
9 

"is 

152 
736 
839 
229 
61 

56 

February 

19 

March 

63 

April 

60 

MSy...: ..:::;: 

21 

June 

2 

July 

10 

August 

265 

September 

996 

October 

1,184 

November 

December 

308 
48 

8,265 

8,010 

6,877 

6,938 

5,468 

1,870 

2,116 

3,032 

The  above  figures  do  not  represent  the  total  shipments  of  produce  and  fruits,  being 
only  what  was  carried  on  the  main  line  of  the  C.  P.  R.  A  great  deal  of  agricultural 
produce  is  carried  by  the  river  and  coasting  steamers,  figures  for  which  are  not  obtain- 
able. 
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DESCRIPTION    BY    DISTRICTS. 


ry^O  adequately  describe  the  various  districts  of  British  Columbia  would  require  much 
J_  more  space  than  is  permitted  in  this  Bulletin.  The  following  notes  are  therefore 
confined  to  an  attempt  to  convey  an  idea  of  their  agricultural  capabilities,  the  branches 
of  the  industry  to  which  they  are  severally  best  adapted,  and  the  quantity  of  available 
land  which  each  contains.  As  previously  remarked,  the  absence  of  a  general  system  of 
siu-veys  renders  it  difficult  to  define  with  accuracy  the  areas  of  agricultural  land,  so  that 
the  figures  given  are  in  every  instance  approximate.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  land  bordering  the  rivers,  creeks  and  lakes,  and  adja- 
cent to  the 'railways,  is  settled  upon  or  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  so  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  settler  seeking  a  pre-emption  will  have  to  make  his  selection  at  some 
distance  from  present  lines  of  traffic.  This  fact,  however,  should  not  discourage  the 
newcomer,  as  the  rapid  progress  of  the  country  will  insure  him  roads  and  transportation 
facilities  within  a  reasonable  time.  Meantime,  however  isolated  he  may  be,  he  can 
count  upon  making  a  comfortable  living  off  his  land,  supplemented  by  game  and  fish, 
which  are  plentiful  everywhere. 


THE    KOOTENAYS. 

East  Kootenay  forms  the  south-eastern  portion  of  British  Columbia  and  is  famed  for 
the  immense  coal  measures  through  which  the  Crow's  Nest  Railway  runs  for  many  miles 
both  in  Alberta  and  British  Columbia.  These  mines  are  estimated  to  be  capable  of 
yielding  10,000,000  tons  of  coal  a  year  for  7,000  years.  Several  mining  companies  are 
developing  properties,  and  those  that  have  reached  the  producing  stage  are  turning  out 
close  to  1,000,000  tons  annually.  There  are  also  extensive  deposits  of  petroleum  in  this 
section  of  the  district,  but  these  have  not  as  yet  reached  the  commercial  stage.  Enter- 
ing the  province  by  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  Railway,  which  crosses  the  Rocky  Mountains 
through  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass,  one  descends  into  the  magnificent  Kootenay  Valley, 
watered  by  the  Kootenay  and  Elk  Rivers  and  several  smaller  streams.  The  scenery 
along  this  route  and  in  the  valley  is  indescribably  picturesque.  Sheltered  to  the  north 
and  east  by  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  open  to  the  south  and  west,  the  climate  is  excep- 
tionally mild  and  healthful.  The  bottom  lands  will  produce  all  kinds  of  crops  in  perfec- 
tion, but  the  uplands  require  irrigation,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  Elk  River  and 
other  streams.  Fruit  trees  planted  late  in  the  fall  stand  the  winter  and  thrive  (a  severe 
test  for  nursery  stock)  and  wherever  orchards  have  been  established  they  are  doing  well. 
Conditions  vary  somewhat  with  locality  everywhere,  more  especially  in  a  mountainous 
country,  but  speaking  generally  of  this  district,  there  is  no  fairer  valley  in  British  Colum- 
bia and  none  better  fitted  for  general  farming,  fruit-growing,  dairying  and  cattle-raising. 
From  Kootenay  Landing,  on  the  west,  to  the  Alberta  boundary  on  the  east,  the  country 
is  more  or  less  all  suited  to  agriculture  ;  portions  of  it  are  exceedingly  fertile,  while 
the  rest  can  be  made  equally  rich  by  irrigation.  Much  of  the  land  is  open  and  rolling, 
a  beautiful  park -like  region,  ideal  for  stock  raising,  a  profitable  industry,  as  there  is  a 
good  home  market  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs. 
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Columbia  Valley. 

Going  northward  from  the  Crow's  Nest  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the 
Columbia  Valley  is  entered  at  Canal  Flats.  The  scenic  beauties  and  fertility  of  this 
magnificent  valley  baflie  description.  Dominated  on  the  east  by  the  Rocky  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Selkirk  Mountains,  the  diversity  and  grandeur  of  scene  from  every  point  of 
view  is  fairly  bewildering.  The  only  present  means  of  transportation  is  by  stage  from 
Ci-anbrook  and  Fort  Steele  to  Wilmer  and  Windermere  and  by  steamer  from  Winder- 
mere and  Golden,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  main  line,  or  vice  versa,  but  a  rail- 
way will  shortly  traverse  the  valley  from  north  to  south.  The  advent  of  such  a  road 
would  be  followed  by  an  inrush  of  settlers  and  the  development  of  the  minerals  and  tim- 
ber, for  the  country  is  well  endowed  in  both  respects.  Quite  a  few  settlers  have  taken 
up  land  in  the  valley,  and  despite  the  lack  of  quick  communication  with  the  outside 
world,  they  are  all  doing  well.  Grains,  vegetables  and  fruits  flourish  and  cattle  and 
sheep  thrive  on  the  nutritious  bunch-grass  which  covers  the  benches  and  hillsides.  The 
snowfall  is  so  light  that  the  live  stock  winter  out  and  winter  feeding  is  the  exception. 

The  lands  in  the  Kootenay  and  Columbia  Valleys  from  Golden,  south  to  Tobacco 
Plains,  on  the  border  of  the  United  States,  are  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company.  Mr.  J.  F.  Armstrong,  Government  Agent 
at  Cranbrook,  reports  to  the  Department  of  Lands  and  Works  : — "  There  is  now  no  land 

in  this  district  open  for  pre-emption  which  is  fit  for  agriculture The  want 

of  water  for  irrigation  prevents  most  of  the  vacant  lands  being  available  for  agriculture. 
I  have  sent  many  intending  settlers  to  see  these,  but  they  have  proved  unsatisfactory 
and  I  would  not  recommend  them  to  anybody." 

With  regard  to  North-East  Kootenay,  Mr.  J.  E.  GriflBth,  Government  Agent  at 
-Golden,  reports  :  "  There  is  no  agricultural  land,  left,"  excepting  about  1,000  acres  on 
No.  3  Creek,  north-west  of  Wilmer.  This  land  is  lightly  timbered  and  requires 
irrigation.  All  the  other  vacant  land,  s^ys  Mr.  Griffith,  is  practically  useless  except  for 
pasture,  as  water  cannot  be  got  to  it, 

Kootenay  and  Arrow  Lakes. 

The  Columbia  River  after  flowing  northward  for  about  100  miles  from  its  source, 
the  Columbia  Lakes,  turns  southward,  and,  with  the  Arrow  Lakes,  drains  a  large  area, 
mostly  mountainous  and  well  timbered,  till  it  crosses  the  International  Boundary  near 
Trail,  This  country,  together  with  the  large  valley  formed  by  the  Lardeau  River  and 
Kootenay  Lakes,  comprises  West  Kootenay,  which  was  until  recently  regarded  as  a 
purely  mining  and  lumbering  district.  There  are,  however,  many  patches  of  good  land 
in  the  district,  and  much  that  can  be  reclaimed  by  dyking.  The  bottom  lands  are  a 
rich  black  alluvial  and  very  fertile,  the  benches  being  a  gravelly  loam  well  adapted  to 
fruit-growing.  At  the  southern  end  of  Kootenay  Lake  there  is  a  tract  of  47,000  acres 
of  meadow  land  which  has  been  partially  reclaimed,  and  is  very  productive.  Wherever 
fruit  trees  have  been  planted  in  this  district  they  have  given  great  satisfaction,  and 
fruit-growing  on  a  commercial  basis  has  now  been  established  in  the  Kootenay  Lake 
section.  The  shores  of  Kootenay  Lake  are  proved  to  be  well  suited  to  fruit-growing, 
and  many  orchards  have  been  planted.  On  the  West  Arm,  near  Nelson,  this  is 
especially  noticeable,  the  number  of  plantations  indicating  that  in  time  the  whole 
available  lake  front  will  be  one  immense  orchard.  Peaches  of  large  size  and  exquisite 
flavour  are  grown  in  the  Nelson  District. 
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The  country  bordering  and  south  of  the  Arrow  Lakes  includes  some  large  areas  of 
good  land,  which  will  all  be  settled  upon  and  cultivated  before  many  years.  Summer 
frosts  may  nip  the  tenderest  shoots  on  the  lands  in  the  creek  bottoms,  but  wherever  the 
land  is  ten  or  more  feet  above  the  water  level  there  is  no  danger  of  damage.  Profeasor 
Thomas  A.  Sharpe,  who  made  a  trip  of  observation  through  Southern  British  Columbia 
in  the  summer  of  1905,  says  of  this  part  of  Kootenay :  **  If  I  owned  land  anywhere- 
along  this  section  I  would  have  no  hesitation  in  planting  an  orchard." 

Potatoes  yield  300  to  400  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  other  roots  give  equally  heavy 
returns.  Garden  vegetables  grow  to  perfection,  and  even  the  more  delicate  varieties 
are  seldom  injured  by  frost  or  drought.  Although  the  acreage  and  aggregate  yield  of 
vegetables,  grain  and  root  crops  are  increasing  yearly,  the  quantity  produced  is  far  from 
satisfying  the  local  demand.  Mining,  lumbering  and  railway  construction  employ  hirge 
numbers  of  men  whose  wants  the  farmers  cannot  supply,  so  that  very  much  which  the- 
country  can  produce  has  to  be  imported.  Figures  to  illustrate  this  important  point  are 
not  available  in  the  case  of  agricultural  products  in  general,  but  in  the  matter  of  fraii. 
the  return  of  freight  shipments  over  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  for  1905,  shows  that- 
of  3,061  tons  carried,  1,669  tons  were  delivered  within  the  province  and  were  absorbed, 
by  the  home  market. 

In  the  Columbia  Valley  and  throughout  the  Kootenay  Districts,  the  high  altitude 
rarifies  the  air  and  makes  it  bracing.  The  rainfall  averages  from  18  to  20  inches  per 
annum,  the  lesser  precipitation  being  in  East  Kootenay,  and  the  snowfall  varies  from 
one  to  three  feet.  The  winters  extend  from  December  to  March,  snow  not  falling  to 
lie,  as  a  rule,  earlier  than  the  end  of  December,  Navigation  on  the  Upper  Columbia. 
closes  early  in  November,  and  on  the  Arrow  Lakes  and  Lower  Columbia  about  the  end 
of  that  month.  The  Kootenay  Lakes  do  not  freeze  over.  During  the  winter  the- 
mercury  occasionally  drops  below  zero,  but  these  cold  "  snaps"  are  of  short  duration, 
and,  owing  to  the  drjmess  of  the  air,  the  cold  is  not  severely  felt.  The  highest  summer 
temperature  varies  from  80  to  90  degrees  in  the  shade,  with  compensatingly  cool  nights. 

The  Upper  Columbia  Valley,  forming  the  northern  portion  of  Kootenay,  varies  in 
width  from  one  to  five  miles,  being  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Rocky  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Selkirk  Moimtains.  Much  of  the  land  is  low  and  swampy,  but  when  reclaimed 
by  dyking  is  very  fertile.  Most  of  the  land  is  at  present  only  valuable  for  the  wild  Lay 
which  it  produces  in  abundance.  There  is  also  considerable  land  lightly  timbered  and 
easily  cleared,  which  brought  under  cultivation  and  irrigated  would  produce  splendid 
crops  of  all  kinds,  including  small  fruits,  apples,  pears,  plums,  etc.  The  foothills  are^ 
sparsely  timbered  and  aflFord  excellent  pasture.  The  Government  land  available  for 
pre-emption  throughout  the  Kootenays  is  limited  in  extent  and  is  confined  to  bench 
lands,  which  cannot  be  irrigated,  ^he  C.  P.  R.  has  some  good  land,  which  may  be 
bought  at  reasonable  prices.  Many  large  holdings  and  improved  farms  are  also  on  the 
market,  at  prices  ranging  from  $10  to  $50  per  acre. 


YALE. 

Yale  occupies  a  large  area  to  the  west  of  Kootenay,  extending  to  the  22nd  degree 
of  west  longitude,  and  from  about  49  degrees  to  52  degrees  north  latitude.  The  whole 
occupies  an  area  of  about  15,500,000  square  acres,  and  lies  almost  wholly  within  the  dry 
bait  of  the  Province,  although,  from  its  extent,  it  has  a  variety  of  soil  and  climate.  It 
includes  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Okanagan,  the  Nicola,  the  Similkameen,  the  Kettle 
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River  country,  and  the  valleys  of  the  North  and  South  Thompson,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kamloops.  It  possesses,  perhaps,  the  largest  area  of  purely  agricultural  and  pastoral 
lands  of  any  district  in  the  Province.  The  valleys  of  the  Okanagan  District  raise  excel- 
lent wheat,  which  is  milled  at  three  local  grist  mills. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Tunstall,  Government  Agent  at  Kamloops,  furnishes  the  following  report 
on  vacant  lands  in  his  district : — 

"The  North  Thompson,  beyond  the  Railway  Belt,  and  a  few  of  the  nearer  and 
more  accessible  valleys  in  that  direction,  have  hitherto  attracted  the  great  majority  of 
home-seekers.  The  land  situated  in  the  more  remote  valleys  running  at  right  angles  to 
the  river,  including  the  benches  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  road,  are  compara- 
tively unknown,  as  settlers  are  averse  to  taking  up  pre-emptions  which  are  remote  from 
means  of  communication,  and  are  reached  by  steep  ascents.  The  areas  available  for 
settlement,  under  present  conditions,  exist  on  the  flats  and  benches  bordering  on  the 
river.  They  are  isolated  and  not  continuous,  and  this  feature,  in  addition  to  the 
localities  of  which  but  little  or  nothing  is  known,  renders  an  estimate  of  any  value 
impossible." 

Yale  contains  large  cattle  ranges  and  many  large  herds  of  cattle,  and  in  addition 
gives  excellent  promise  as  a  fruit-growing  district,  the  range  of  products  including 
tomatoes,  watermelons,  grapes,  peaches,  almonds,  etc.  Fruit-growing  has  made  rapid 
strides,  and  though  yet  only  in  its  incipiency,  promises  to  become  a  very  important 
industry.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  passes  very  nearly  through  the  centre  of  the 
district,  a  little  to  the  north  ;  while  the  Shuswap  &  Okanagan  branch,  from  Sicamous 
to  Vernon,  affords  communication  southward,  which  is  continued  to  the  International 
Boundary  by  means  of  the  Okanagan  and  other  lakes,  forming  a  system  of  water  stretches 
parallel  to  those  referred  to  in  the  Kootenays.  Railways  are  projected  from  Spence's 
Bridge  and  Midway  into  the  Similkameen,  and  from  Midway  to  Vernon. 

SiMILKAMEEN. 

According  to  a  report  made  by  Mr.  C.  A.  R.  Lambly,  Government  Agent  at  Fair- 
view,  there  are,  approximately,  1,800,000  acres  of  Government  land  in  Similkameen, 
1,100,000  of  which  are  lightly  timbered,  426,000  acres  of  pasture  land,  and  284,500  acres 
of  arable  land,  all  of  which  requires  irrigation.  Mr.  Lambly  says  : — "  Owing  to  meagre 
transportation  facilities,  markets  are  poor  and  prices  are  high  in  consequence.  Wages 
are,  on  an  average,  about  $2.50  per  day  for  unskilled  labour.  Agricultural  prospects 
are  excellent.  All  the  arable  land  requires  irrigation.  Timbered  lands  show  light  and 
medium  wooded  country,  not  heavy  timber.  A  large  percentage  of  the  timbered  land, 
especially  the  thinly  wooded  bench  lands,  is  suitable  for  pasture." 

Roots  and  vegetables  reach  perfection  on  the  rich,  black  lands  of  the  valley  ;  carrots, 
onions  and  parsnips  do  well  on  the  sandy  benches.  Red  clover  and  timothy  are  the 
chief  hay  grasses.  Indian  corn  grows  well,  but  is  not  used  for  forage.  The  valley  is, 
above  everything,  a  fruit  country,  and  will  in  time  be  the  first  in  British  Columbia. 
The  benches  are  entirely  free  from  summer  frosts.  Apples,  pears,  plums,  apricots, 
cherries,  peaches,  strawberries  and  all  small  fruits — with  irrigation — are  a  grand  crop 
and  of  good  flavour.  Grapes  are  not  planted  as  they  should  be ;  in  fact,  very  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  fruit.  At  present  the  valley  is  entirely  devoted  to  cattle- 
raising  in  a  rough  and  ready  way  ;  but  in  the  future,  when  better  methods  are  adopted, 
the  valley  should  produce  a  large  amount  of  butter.  Portions  of  the  hillsides  and 
mountains  are  very  steep,  but  the  tops  are  covered  with  bunch-grass  and  winter  grass  ; 
the  bottom  is  rye-grass,  which  stands  up  through  the  snow  and  makes  good  winter  forage. 
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Stock-raising  is  at  the  present  time  the  prevailing  industry,  but  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  irrigation  and  railway  communication  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  the  country 
are  restricted  to  the  narrowest  limits.  The  whole  country  from  Spence's  Bridge  and 
from  Kamloops  to  Princeton  and  the  Valleys  of  the  Similkameen  and  Tulameen  Rivers 
are  splendidly  adapted  for  fruit-growing,  especially  in  the  way  of  apples,  and,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  to  the  growing  of  peaches,  grapes,  melons  and  tomatoes. 

All  the  land  suitable  for  agriculture  or  pastoral  purposes  in  the  Nicola  and  Similk- 
ameen countries  has  been  taken  up  and  is  being  held  for  future  development.  Including 
the  Kettle  River  country,  Midway  and  Rock  Creek,  Keremeos  and  Osoyoos,  the  Nicola 
Valley,  etc.,  the  districts  immediately  tributary  to  a  railway  route  amount  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  350,000  acres.  Of  this  amount  about  250,000  is  prairie  and  meadow  land,  but 
of  the  whole  amount  only  about  15,000  acres  is  under  cultivation. 

The  Boundary. 

West  of  the  Kootenaj^s  lies  the  Boundary  country,  which  forms  the  extreme 
southern  part  of  Yale  District.  It  is  about  40  miles  from  east  to  west  and  extends  for 
50  miles  north  from  the  International  Boundary.  The  character  of  the  district,  while 
varied,  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  other  parts  of  the  great  interior  plateau  of 
British  Columbia,  save  that  the  highest  elevations  seldom  exceed  5,000  feet.  Most  of 
the  hills  are  wooded  to  their  summits,  with  open  slopes,  facing  the  south,  east  and  west, 
plentifully  carpeted  with  bunch-grass,  a  natural  beef  producer,  "while  the  valleys  offer 
excellent  openings  for  farming  and  fruit-growing,  the  higher  benches  requiring  irrigation. 
The  climate  is  mild  and  healthful,  presenting  no  extremes  of  heat  or  cold.  The  snow- 
fall in  the  valleys  is  light  and  spring  opens  early.  The  winter  is  confined  to  eight  to 
ten  weeks  of  frosty  weather,  the  mercury  occasionally  falling  below  zero,  but  the  cold  is 
not  extreme  nor  protracted.  The  summers,  like  those  of  the  Kootenays,  are  warm 
without  being  oppressive  and  the  nights  are  always  cool.  The  atmosphere  is  clear,  the 
prevailing  condition  being  bright  sunshine  both  winter  and  summer,  and  the  air  is  crisp, 
dry  and  bracing.  The  average  rainfall  is  10.8  inches,  and  snowfall  27  inches,  which 
would  represent  7  to  12  inches  on  the  level. 

Between  Lower  Arrow  Lake,  its  eastern  boundary,  and  the  divide  between  the 
Kettle  River  Valley  and  Okanagan  Lake,  the  Boundary  possesses  many  fertile  valleys 
and  wide  stretches  of  rolling  prairie,  all  more  or  less  wooded.  The  beautiful  Kettle 
River  Valley  includes  from  40,000  to  50,000  acres  of  farming  lands,  a  rich  black  loam 
averaging  18  inches,  with  a  sandy  clay  subsoil,  while  lesser  areas  are  situated  on 
Boundary  Creek,  Anarchist  Mountain,  or  Sidley,  Rock  Creek,  and  on  the  North  and 
West  Forks  of  the  Kettle  River.  All  the  soil  of  these  valleys  and  their  benches  is  alike 
fertile  and  capable  of  producing  grain,  fruits  and  vegetables,  even  in  the  higher  altitudes, 
as  at  Anarchist  Mountain  (3,500  feet  altitude)  where  hardy  grains  and  vegetables  do 
excellently  and  yield  heavy  crops.  This  should  be  proof  positive  of  the  fertility  of  the 
soil.  The  abundance  of  water  and  the  variety  of  the  native  grasses  makes  the  Sidley 
section  an  ideal  dairy  country.  Hog»  and  poultry-raising  have  proved  very  profitable 
to  those  who  have  tried  them.  Most  of  the  land  not  already  taken  up  is  in  the  railway 
_bult.  One  of  the  unique  conditions  found  in  this  section  is,  that  despite  its  high  altitude, 
neither  drainage  nor  irrigation  is  required. 

There  is  a  fine  plat  of  land  near  Midway,  which  the  settlers  testify  is  free  from 
summer  frosts  and  yields  splendid  crops  of  potatoes,  barley,  oats  and  vegetables.  Fruit 
is  successfully  grown  although  the  number  of  trees  planted  as  yet  is  not  large.  Those 
that  have  come  into  bearing  show  a  healthy,  clean  growth,  and  produce  good  crops.     A 
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peculiar  fact  was  noted  near  Midway  by  Professor  Sharpe,  *.  e.,  "potatoes  and  fruit 
trees  on  the  uplands  north  of  the  town  were  doing  very  well  without  irrigation. "  Other 
observers  have  made  similar,  remarks  with  regard  to  other  parts  of  the  southern  districts, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  some  of  the  bench  lands,  of  exceptional  depth  and  fertilit}', 
will  yield  good  returns  for  many  years  without  irrigation  if  extra  care  be  given  in  the 
way  of  tillage  and  rotation  of  crops. 

Between  Cascade  and  Carson  (12  miles)  there  is  a  fine  tract  of  land,  about  20,000 
acres,  in  a  beautiful  valley  about  two  miles  wide.  Most  of  the  cultivated  land  here  is 
devoted  to  mixed  farming  and  dairying.  Fruit-growing  is  rapidly  becoming  popular  in 
this  section,  about  20,000  trees  representing  the  progress  made  so  far.  The  land  is 
admirably  adapted  to  apples,  pears,  plums  and  berries  ;  cherries,  grapes  and  peaches 
are  also  grown  to  a  small  extent.  Five  carloads  of  fruit  were  shipped  last  fall  (1905)  to 
eastern  points. 

Three  lines  of  railway  are  now  projected  to  traverse  the  Boundary,  so  that  its 
future  as  a  desirable  field  for  agriculture  and  other  industries  is  assured.  Even  now, 
with  transportation  facilities  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  district, 
the  farmers  are  thriving  and  steadily  growing  rich.  The  numerous  mining  camps  scat- 
terc'l  over  the  country-side,  the  logging-camps,  lumber  mills,  and  smelters,  provide 
markets  at  the  very  farm  gate,  indeed  it  is  almost  a  rule  for  the  buyer  to  seek  the 
market,  thus  reversing  the  order  prevailing  in  older  countries,  and  the  prices  are,  to  say 
the  least,  satisfactory,  for  instance,  oats  are  $30  per  ton  ;  potatoes,  $20  ;  hay,  $25  ;  beef 
cattle,  3^  to  4  cents  per  pound,  live  weight ;  hogs,  live  weight,  7  cents  ;  eggs  average 
30  cents  ;  butter,  25  to  30  cents. 

Okanagan. 

Lying  west  of  the  Kettle  River  Valley,  and  divided  from  it  by  a  comparatively  low 
watershed,  is  the  Okanagan  District,  which  forms  an  irregular  strip  of  country  stretch- 
ing from  Sicamous,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  southward  to  the 
International  Boundary.  The  district  includes  Spallumcheen,  White  and  Creighton 
Valleys,  Mable  and  Sugar  Lakes,  Priest's  Valley,  and  the  Cdnimonage  in  the  north,  and 
Okanagan  Lake,  Okanagan  Mission  Valley,  Penticton  and  Trout  Lake  in  the  south. 
Okanagan  District  has  been  appropriately  named  the  garden  of  the  Province,  for  in  no 
portion  of  British  Columbia  is  cultivation  more  general  and  successful.  The  district  is 
traversed  from  Sicamous  to  Vernon  by  the  Shuswap  and  Okanagan  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  which  connects  at  Okanagan  Landing,  at  the  head  of  the 
lake,  with  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  steamers  running  to  Penticton  at  its  southern  end. 
The  railway  runs  for  almost  its  whole  length  (51  miles)  through  a  magnificent  farming 
country,  a  large  part  of  which  is  open,  some  lightly  wooded,  and  the  rest  more  heavily, 
but  all  very  fertile  when  brought  under  cultivation.  Many  large  farms  in  this  section 
are  devoted  to  wheat,  which  yields  well  and  is  a  sure  crop.  The  wheat  ground  locally, 
at  Armstrong,  Enderby  and  Vernon,  makes  an  excellent  flour.  This  part  of  the  district 
is  especially  adapted  to  mixed  farming,  dairying  and  fruit-growing.  The  soil  produces 
large  crops  of  vegetables  of  all  kinds  and  fruit  of  excellent  quality,  while  native  and 
cultivated  grasses  grow  luxuriantly.  The  rainfall  in  this  section  of  Okanagan  is  sufficient 
for  all  purposes,  and  irrigation  is  not  necessary.  The  climate  is  bracing  and  pleasant, 
fairly  hot  in  summer  with  cool  nights,  cold  in  winter,  averaging  44.7,  with  occasional 
dips  to  zero  and  below.  Snow  lies  from  three  to  five  months,  the  average  fall  being 
about  37  inches. 
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As  Okanagan  Lake  is  approached  the  climate  is  much  milder  and  drier,  and  -from 
Vernon  southward  irrigation  is  necessary  on  all  the  bench  lands.  Here  luxuriant  vege- 
tation is  wholly  confined  to  the  borders  of  the  lakes  and  water-courses,  while  the  higher 
benches  and  round-topped  hills  present  the  characteristic  semi-barren  appearance  of  this 
class  of  pasture  land.  Appearances  are  deceptive  in  this  case,  however,  for  those  bare 
hillsides  and  benches  are  transformed  into  fruitful  fields  and  orchards  by  the  application 
of  irrigation.  The  country  on  the  west  side  of  Okanagan  Lake  is  generally  hilly  and 
broken  by  ravines  formed  by  water-courses  from  the  higher  elevations  in  the  background. 
These  water-courses  will  furnish  sufficient  water  for  irrigation  if  a  system  for  storing  it 
is  provided.  Many  individual  settlers  and  land  companies  are  putting  in  the  necessary 
embankments  and  ditches.  A  peculiarity  of  the  Commonage,  a  large  tract  of  high  land 
near  Vernon  (regarded  as  only  fit  for  pasture  and  not  considered  worth  taking  up  by 
early  settlers,  as  no  water  was  available  to  irrigate  it),  is  the  fact  that  good  crops  of 
grain  and  vegetables  are  being  raised  on  portions  which  have  been  cultivated.  There 
are  probably  other  areas  of  high  land  in  this  district  and  other  parts  of  Southern  British 
Columbia  which  will  turn  out  as  well  with  anyone  bold  enough  to  make  the  experiment. 

Southern  Okanagan,  with  the  Similkameen  country  farther  west,  is  destined  to 
become  the  great  peach  and  grape-producing  section  of  British  Columbia.  At  Peach- 
land,  Summerland,  Penticton  and  other  points,  a  great  many  peach  trees  have  been 
planted,  and  the  fruit  is  of  fine  quality  and  exquisite  flavour,  commanding  the  highest 
prices  wherever  offered  for  sale.  Grapes  are  successfully  cultivated  at  various  points, 
but  their  culture  is  not  general,  and  the  quantity  exported  is  inconsiderable.  Mr.  T.  G. 
Earl,  of  Lytton,  has  gone  extensively  into  peach  and  grape  growing,  and  his  success  is 
encouraging  many  others  to  plant  vineyards.  Tobacco  of  excellent  quality  is  grown  in 
Okanagan  Valley  to  a  limited  extent,  the  existing  excise  laws  discouraging  large 
plantations. 

There  is  a  brisk  demand  for  lands  in  Okanagan,  the  prices  ranging  from  $10  to  $300 
per  acre,  according  to  location  and  irrigation  facilities. 

Thompson  River  Valley. 

This  section,  including  Shuswap,  Ducks,  Grande  Prairie,  Kamloops,  Campbell 
Creek,  Cherry  Creek,  North  Thompson  and  Tranquille,  lies  to  the  westward  of  Salmon 
Arm,  and  although  the  station  of  Shuswap  is  but  15  miles  from  Notch  Hill,  the  climate 
changes  very  materially,  so  much  so  that  the  whole  of  this  region  is  so  devoid  of  rain 
that  irrigation  is  necessary  in  every  part.  The  valley  of  the  Thompson,  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  is  fertile  in  the  extreme,  and  there  are  many  places  where  water  is  obtain- 
able from  the  tributary  streams  which  flow  from  the  adjacent  hills.  There  are  also 
extensive  tracts  which,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  available  water,  are  arid  wastes 
during  the  summer.  An  intelligent  system  of  irrigation,  there  being  ample  supplies 
of  water  in  the  mountains,  would  be  the  means  of  adding  an  immense  area  to  the  agri- 
cultural capabilities  of  this  part.  Such  a  system  has  been  undertaken  successfully  near 
Kamloops  by  the  Canadian  Real  Properties,  Ltd. ,  with  the  effect  of  stimulating  fruit- 
growing to  a  large  extent,  all  this  part  being  exceptionally  well  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  apples  exhibited  at  the  Kamloops  shows  bearing  abundant  evidence  to  this 
fact.  At  Grande  Prairie  the  supply  of  water  is  ample,  so  much  so  that  it  is  not  always 
used  with  discretion. 

The  valley  of  the  North  Thompson,  which  includes  Adams  Lake,  Louis  Creek  and 
the  Barrier  River,  is  well  adapted  to  mixed  farming  and  fruit-growing,  the  soil  along 
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the  rivers  being  mostly  a  rich,  sandy  loam.  There  are  in  this  section  about  50,000  acres 
of  excellent  arable  land  available  for  pre-emption.  This  land  is  outside  of  the  Railway 
Belt  and  is  all  good  bottom  land  on  both  sides  of  the  North  Thompson,  lightly  timbered 
with  fir,  poplar,  cottonwood  and  willow,  and  extends  for  80  miles  up  the  river. 

The  Lower  Thompson  Valley  includes  Ashcrof t,  Spence's  Bridge,  Ly tton  and  Savons, 
and  is  admirably  adapted  to  fruit-growing ;  peaches,  grapes,  apples,  tomatoes,  Vnelons, 
etc.,  are  grown  in  profusion  where  irrigation  is  possible.  The  valleys  in  this  sebtion  are 
from  700  to  2,500  feet  above  sea  level.  ~  The  general  contour  of  the  country  is  a  succes- 
sion of  round-topped  or  sloping  mountains,  intersected  by  numerous  narrow  valleys 
containing  more  or  less  agricultural  land.  The  upper  benches  and  mountain  slopes 
aflford  good  pasturage,  few  of  them  being  heavily  timbered,  and  cattle-raising  is  the 
main  industry.  All  the  unoccupied  land  in  this  section  lies  within  the  Railway  Belt  and 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Dominion  Government. 

Shuswap  Lake. 

la  Shuswap  Lake  is  included  Craigellachie,  Sicamous,  Salmon  Arm,  Notch  Hill  and 
Tappen  Siding,  comprising  all  that  portion  of  the  country  between  Craigellachie  and 
Shuswap,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad.  This  section  is  peculiar, 
in  that  it  is  all  wooded  more  or  less  heavily,  and  that  the  precipitation  is  ample  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

The  land  generally  is  of  a  good  quality,  and  grows  fine  crops  of  clover,  grass  and 
vegetables.  It  is  an  ideal  dairying  section.  The  area  under  cultivation,  owing  to  the 
heavy  nature  of  the  timber  and  the  comparatively  new  settlements,  is  necessarily 
circumscribed,  but  when  more  land  is  cleared  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  exceptional 
advantages  enjoyed  in  the  way  of  transportation  facilities  will  bring  this  part  to  the 
front  as  a  fruit-growing  and  dairying  section.  The  timber  consists  principally  of 
Douglas  fir,  cedar  and  spruce,  intermixed  with  birch  and  poplar.  Trout  fishing  in  the 
river  is  very  good  when  the  water  is  low.  Willow  grouse  abound  in  the  bottoms  and 
blue  grouse  on  the  hills,  with  larger  game  further  afield.  Apples,  cherries,  plums, 
pears,  etc. ,  grow  to  perfection  on  the  bench  lands,  while  strawberries  and  other  small 
fruits  do  well  on  the  bottom  lands. 

Nicola. 

Nicola,  including  Upper,  Central  and  Lower  Nicola,  is  a  fine  pastoral  country,  and 
where  irrigation  has  been  established,  grain,  fodder  crops  and  vegetables  are  raised 
successfully.  The  principal  industry  is  cattle  and  horse-raising.  Fruit  does  well,  but 
is  not  grown  to  any  great  extent,  owing  to  lack  of  transportation  facilities.  The  C.  P.  R. 
is  now  building  a  branch  from  Spence's  Bridge  through  Nicola  and  Similkameen  which 
will  furnish  an  outlet  for  agricultural  produce  and  fruit  and  doubtless  give  an 
impetus  to  fruit-growing.  The  scenery  in  this  section  is  particularly  beautiful  and  the 
shooting  and  angling  are  unsurpassed,  the  lakes  and  ponds  abounding  in  aquatic  birds 
and  the  streams  teeming  with  trout.  There  are  no  Crown  lands  available  for  pre- 
emption, all  the  agricultural  and  pasture  lands  having  been  granted  or  sold  to  farmers 
and  stock-raisers. 
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LILLOOET. 

Lillooet  District  comprises  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Fraser,  and  includes  Lillooet, 
f*avilion,  Big  Bar  Creek,  Empire  Valley,  Dog  Creek,  Gang  Ranch,  and  Chilcotin.  The 
district  is  handicapped  by  lack  of  transportation  facilities,  and  by  the  fact  that  a  grtat 
deal  of  the  land  is  so  elevated  that  irrigation  is  impracticable.  On  the  bottoms  and 
lower  btenches,  where  irrigation  is  possible,  excellent  crops  are  produced,  including  the 
cereals,  roots,  vegetables,  hay,  alfalfa,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries,  plums,  melons, 
tomatoes,  etc.  The  production  of  fruit  and  agricultural  products  is  practically  limited 
to  the  local  demand,  as  the  cost  of  freighting  is  too  high  to  admit  of  profitable  exporta- 
tion.    Large  ranches  are  the  rule,  and  cattle-raising  the  chief  occupation. 

An  exception  to  the  arid  conditions  prevailing  in  Lillooet  District  is  found  at  Pcm- 
berton  Meadows,  where  the  land  is  low-lying  and  requires  drainage.  All  the  land 
suitable  to  farming  and  fruit-growing  is  occupied  or  held  by  individuals,  many  of  whom 
are  offering  their  holdings  for  sale  at  prices  ranging  from  $10  per  acre  upwards. 
Mr.  F.  Soues,  Government  Agent  at  Clinton,  reports  as  follows  — 
"  The  Fraser  River  runs  through  the  district  from  its  northern  boundary,  latitude 
52  degrees  north,  to  a  few  miles  below  the  town  of  Lillooet,  a  distance  of  over  120  miles. 
Anywhere  in  the  valley  of  the  Fraser  in  that  distance  tlie  cereals,  vegetables  and  fruits, 
of  a  temperate  climate  grow  to  perfection.  Wheat  and  potatoes  may  be  especially 
named.  If  the  water  in  the  river  could  be  used  on  the  benches  on  both  sides,  enough 
could  be  grown  to  supply  the  present  population  of  the  Province  in  flour,  vegetables  and 
fruit,  second  to  none.  Science  in  the  future  may  devise  ways  and  means  of  lifting  the 
water  of  the  Fraser  at  a  minimum  cost ;  at  present  it  is  absolutely  valueless,  and  an 
exceedingly  dangerous  stream  at  all  times.  The  only  other  source  of  note  for  purposes 
of  irrigation  is  the  Bonaparte  River  and  its  tributaries.  This  river  is  wholly  on  a  much 
higher  level  than  the  Fraser,  and  both  it  and  the  various  tributaries  can  bo  diverted. 
The  waters  in  them  are  long  aince  covered  by  record.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
52nd  parallel,  the  extreme  south-west  is  an  imaginary  line  drawn  through  the  middle  of 
Lillooet  Lake. 

"In  this  corner  of  the  district  are  situated  the  Pemberton  Meadows,  concerning 
which  there  appears  to  be  a  very  great  amount  of  public  misconception.  A  glance  at 
any  of  the  Provincial  maps  will  show  that  they  are  situated  in  a  narrow  gorge  in  the 
centre  of  the  Coast  Range  of  mountains,  and  the  meadows  so  called  are  being  formed 
annually  by  the  silt  and  debris  brought  down  by  the  Upper  Lillooet  River  from  the  live 
glaciers  and  eternal  snow-peaks  of  the  Coast  Range.  This  gorge,  valley  or  canyon — all 
three  terms  are  applicable — has  its  origin  on  the  divide  between  the  head  waters  of 
Bridge  River  (falling  into  the  Fraser  four  mile^  north  of  the  town  of  Lillooet),  and 
thence  by  Lillooet  Lake,  Tenass  Lake,  Lower  Lillooet  River,  and  Harrison  Lake,  finally 
discharging  into  the  main  artery  of  the  Province,  the  Fraser  River,  at  Harrison  mouth. 
Both  sides  of  this  waterway  are  bounded  by  mountain  peaks  covered  by  eternal  snow, 
with  numerous  live  glaciers. 

"  The  effect  of  a  June  and  July  sun  may  be  imagined,  but  it  would  require  to  be 
seen  to  thoroughly  understand  the  amount  of  denudation  and  erosion  that  is  an  annual 
occurrence.  In  1890  the  Government  decided  to  survey  the  meadows,  and  above  on 
both  sides  of  the  Upper  Lillooet,  wherever  there  was  available  land.  The  survey  of  the 
meadow  portion  was  under  5,000  acres,  and  of  this  4,526  acres  were  bought  up  by  land 
speculators — 3,246  acres  classed  as  second-class  land,  and   1,280  as  third-class  land.. 
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Nearly  the  whole  of  the  above  was  shortly  disposed  of  to  various  parties.  In  December, 
1903,  the  District  Assessor  offered  for  sale  upwards  of  2,400  acres  for  unpaid  taxes,  and 
as  there  were  no  biddets  the  whole  reverted  to  the  Crown.  There  have  been  no  improve- 
ments of  any  note  made  on  the  original  surveys. 

"  Areas  of  land  fit  for  production  of  general  crops  is  a  question  that  cannot  be 
answered.  The  whole  valley  of  the  Eraser  River,  up  to  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet  on 
both  sides,  is  suitable  for  general  crops,  provided  always  that  water  can  be  had  for 
irrigation.  So  far  as  the  east  side  of  the  river  is  concerned,  every  stream  is  long  since 
covered  by  record.  Up  to  3,000  feet  in  favoured  localities  with  a  south-western  aspect, 
mixed  farming  can  be  done  with  profit.  Above  that  point,  however,  it  is  not  a  success 
in  these  northern  latitudes ;  the  season  is  short  at  best,  and  even  that  is  liable  to 
monthly  frosts.  The  lower  part  of  the  Bonaparte  Valley,  say  for  a  distance  of  20  miles, 
is  good  for  mixed  farming,  although  on  a  much  higher  level  above  the  sea  than  that 
portion  of  the  Fraser  Valley  named.  Any  part  of  the  Fraser  Valley  in  the  district, 
for  a  distance  of  say  60  miles  above  Lillooet,  is  just  as  suitable  for  fruit,  i.  e.,  apples, 
pears,  plums,  and  peaches,  as  any  part  of  the  Province,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  making  this  assertion.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  industry  is  not  required, 
for  the  simple  reason  there  is  no  market.  Wherever  this  branch  of  horticulture  has 
been  tried— and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  men  with,  as  a  rule,  very  rudimentary 
knowledge — anywhere  at  an  elevation  of  from  500  to  1,000  feet  above  the  sea  the  fruits 
named  are  grown  to  perfection.  There  need  be  no  doubt  entertained  about  this  state- 
ment ;  a  visit  in  the  fruit  season  to  the  town  of  Lillooet  and  neighbourhood  will  satisfy 
anyone.  The  various  farmers  along  the  valley  of  the  river,  for  a  distance  of  60  or  70 
miles,  grow  a  few  trees  for  their  own  use.  It  should  be  here  remembered  that  while 
these  men  can  grow  a  good  hay  or  grain  crop,  their  knowledge  of  how  to  manage  and 
care  for  their  fruit  trees  is  exceedingly  limited.  Irrigation  is  in  evidence  everywhere, 
with  the  exception  of  the  south-west  corner  already  referred  to.  Without  it,  agriculture 
of  every  kind  would  come  to  a  standstill.  The  topography  of  the  district  is  widely 
different.  The  settled  portions  from  600  to  3,500  feet  above  the  sea  level ;  the  moun- 
tainous portions,  by  far  the  greater,  rise  in  the  Coast  line  to  perpetual  snow  8,000  to 
9,000  feet,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  there  are  not  several  peaks  over  10,000  feet. 
Climatic  conditions  are  equally  varied.  The  same  may  be  said  of  both  rain  and  snow- 
fall ;  parts  deluged  and  laden  with  snow,  and  in  a  distance  of  a  few  miles  both  absent. 
No  two  summers  or  winters  alike.  Extremes  of  temperature — 90  degrees  to  100  degrees 
in  the  shade  in  parts  of  the  Fraser  Valley,  and  40  degrees  to  50  degrees  below  zero  as 
the  extreme  in  winter.  The  latter  figures,  however,  have  not  been  reached  for  several 
years  past." 

WESTMINSTER. 

This  rich  agricultural  district  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lillooet  District,  on  the 
west  by  the  Gulf  of  Georgia,  on  the  east  by  Yale  District,  and  on  the  south  by  the  State 
of  Washington.  It  includes  some  4,900,000  acres,  of  which  350,000  are  suited  to  agri- 
culture, most  of  it  being  exceeding  fertile.  This  applies  especially  to  the  Fraser  River 
Valley,  the  soil  of  which  is  a  rich  black  loam  capable  of  producing  bountiful  crops  of  all 
kinds.  The  bottom  lands  of  the  Fraser  Valley  are  subject  to  spring  freshets,  but  that 
drawback  has  been  minimised  by  the  construction  of  dykes  which  check  the  overflow  and 
render  many  thousand  acres  avnlable  to  the  farmer,  stockman  and  fruit-grower.  The 
ection  of  the  valley  south  of  the  river  includes  the  municipalities  of  Delta,  Surrey, 
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Langley,  Matsqui,  Sumas  and  Chilli wack,  and  the  unorganised  district  eastward  to 
Hope.  On  the  north  side  of  the  river  are  the  municipalities  of  Richmond,  South  Van- 
couver, Bumaby,  Coquitlam,  Maple  Ridge,  Mission,  Dewdney,  Nicomen  and  Kent. 
Vancouver  and  New  Westminster,  two  of  the  most  important  cities  of  British  Columbia. 
"  All  the  lands  in  the  Fraser  River  Valley  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cities  of  New 
Westminster  and  Vancouver  have  been  taken  up  years  ago,"  reports  Mr.  C.  C.  Fisher, 
Government  Agent  for  New  Westminster  District,  "  and  the  only  land  that  can  be 
pre-empted  is  situate  north  and  west  of  Howe  Sound,  and  that  laud  is,  I  understand, 
very  mountainous  and  also  heavily  timbered."  There  are  many  improved  and  partially 
improved  farms,  and  considerable  wild  land,  for  sale  at  reasonable  prices,  ranging  from 
$o  to  $75  and  $100  per  acre  according  to  locality  and  the  extent  of  the  improvements. 

The  Valley  of  the  Fraser  is  the  Centre  of  the  farming  industry  and,  speaking  gener- 
ally, there  are  few,  if  any,  agricultural  districts  in  the  world  of  similar  extent  of  equal 
fertility.  All  the  grains  and  grasses  yield  heavy  crops,  roots  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds 
are  exceedingly  prolific  and  commonly  of  abnormal  size,  fruits,  small  and  large,  attain 
perfection,  and  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  swine  thrive  wonderfully.  The  district  pre- 
sents opportunities  in  every  branch  of  the  farming  industry  to  men  possessed  of  sufficient 
capital  to  purchase  land  and  experience  to  work  it  to  the  best  advantage.  The  muni- 
cipal system  is  more  general  in  Westminster  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Province  and 
the  district  is  well  provided  with  roads,  bridges  and  transportation  facilities,  both  rail 
and  water  Some  of  the  largest  saw-mills  in  the  Province  are  situated  on  the  Lower 
Fraser  and  at  and  near  New  Westminster  are  many  salmon  canneries  which  give 
employment  during  the  fishing  season  to  many  thousand  men  and  add  materially  to  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  district. 

South  Side  of  Fraser  River. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser  River  to  Hope  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  sections  of 
the  Province  ;  the  land  being  mostly  composed  of  silt,  is  an  alluvial  deposit  of  great 
depth.  In  this  section  are  included  the  municipalities  of  Delta,  Surrey,  Langley, 
Matsqui,  Sumas  and  Chilliwack,  and  the  unorganised  district  between  the  last  named 
and  Hope. 

Delta  is  low-lying,  with  little  or  no  timber  ;  soil  very  rich  in  all  elements  of  plant 
food.  The  greater  portion  of  Surrey  lies  much  higher.  The  timber  consists  of  deciduous 
trees,  principally  of  alder,  maple  (three  kinds),  cherry  and  birch  ;  and  coniferous  trees 
of  Douglas  fir,  spruce,  cedar  and  hemlock.  The  Great  Northern  Railway  runs  through 
its  centre  to  South  Westminster,  and  to  Ladner  and  Port  Guichon,  on  the  Delta ;  thence 
a  ferry  conveys  freight  cars  to  Sidney,  where  they  are  landed  and  conveyed  to  Victoria 
by  rail.  There  are  co-operative  creameries  at  Delta  and  Chilliwhack,  and  proprietory 
creameries  at  Sumas  and  Chilliwack,  which  together  manufacture  a  large  quantity  of 
butter  and  are  of  great  benefit  to  the  dairymen  throughout  this  section.  Besides  these 
creameries,  there  is  one  situated  at  New  Westminster,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
and  many  of  the  farmers  of  Surrey  find  it  more  advantageous  to  take  their  cream  to 
that  point. 

Langley,  the  district  next  above  Surrey,  has  some  low-lying  land  subject  to  over- 
flow, and,  therefore,  requiring  dyking  ;  the  major  portion,  however,  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
floods,  and  much  of  it  is  covered  with  a  second  growth  of  the  deciduous  trees  aforemen- 
tioned, the  original  forest  of  cedar  and  fir  having  been  destroyed  by  fire  at  some  bygone 
poriod,  leaving  only  the  huge  trunks,  some  still  standing,  but  mostly  fallen,  to  tell  the 
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tale.  The  cedar  logs,  although  dead  for  ijaany  years,  are  still  sound,  and  are  utilised  by 
the  settlers  for  many  purposes.  Matsqui  and  Sumas  have  a  large  area  of  low-lying  land 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Fraser  and  Sumas  Lake,  which  requires  dyking.  That  at  Matsqui 
has,  in  point  of  fact,  been,  reclaimed,  and  the  dykes  have  so  far  stood  well.  The  land 
About  Sumas  Lake  is  ijot  so  favourably  situated,  as  the  Chilliwack  River  flows  through 
it,  and  it  is  therefore  subject  to  flood  from  that  source,  as  well  as  from  the  Fraser 
Chilliwhack  is  the  banner  district  of  this  part ;  it  is  well  situated,  and  much  of  the  land 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  floods ;  those  parts  which  lie  low  are  dyked  and  so  reclaimed. 
Tlie  soil,  as  it  is  all  through  the  previously-mentioned  districts,  is  fertile  beyond  descrip- 
tion, and  therefore  crops  of  all  kinds  are  produced  in  the  greatest  perfection.  Dairying 
is  carried  on  extensively  and  is  increasing  in  importance  daily.  Grain-growing  is,  of 
course,  not  prosecuted  tp  any  great  extent,  as  the  land  can  be  put  to  much  more 
profitable  uses.  Root  crops  are  largely  grown,  as  well  as  fruit,  for  which  this  district 
is  celebrated.  It  is  also  a  fine  district  for  the  production  of  honey,  as  white  clover 
grbws  everywhere  and  remains  in  bloom  through  the  summer.  The  valley  above  the 
district  of  Chilliwhack  becomes  more  contracted,  owing  to  the  mountains  approaching 
nearer  the  river.  All  the  land  is  good,  but  covered  with  a  thick  undergrowth,  prin- 
jcipally  of  vine  maple  and  some  large  timber. — Report  of  Department  of  AgrictUture. 

North  Side  of  Fraser  River. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  Yale,  including  the  Municipalities  of  Richmond, 
:8outh  Vancouver,  Burnaby,  Coquitlam,  Maple  Ridge,  Mission,  Dewdney,  Nicomen  and 
Kent,  and  the  unorganised  districts  adjacent  to  and  to  the  eastward  of  the  last- 
^mentioned  municipality.  In  this  area  are  situated  two  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Province,  viz.,  Vancouver  and  New  Westminster,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
runs  through  its  entire  length.  There  is  more  high  land  in  this  section  than  on  the 
-fiouth  side,  but  also  a  large  area  of  low  lands,  liable,  where  not  protected  by  dykes,  to 
floods  when  the  snows  melt  in  the  mountains,  during  the  months  of  May  and  June. 
These  lands  are  equally  fertile  with  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  much  the 
:8ame  conditions  prevail. 

The  Municipality  of  Richmond  includes  Lulu  and  Sea  Islands,  which  are  formed  by 
the  north  and  south  channels  of  the  Fraser,  access  to  which  is  had  by  steamers,  waggon 
and  railroad  ;  the  two  latter  connect  it  with  Vancouver  and  New  Westminster  and  the 
former  with  Victoria.  Most  of  the  milk  supply  for  the  City  of  Vancouver  comes  from 
this  district,  which,  on  account  of  the  plentiful  supply  of  green,  succulent  food,  is 
admirably  adapted  for  such  purposes.  Little  or  no  butter  is  manufactured,  it  being 
more  profitable  to  sell  the  milk.  These  islands,  lying  low,  require  dyking,  and  the  soil, 
as  it  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  is  of  great  depth  and  fertility,  producing  enormous 
crops  of  all  kinds.  Part  of  the  middle  portion  of  Lulu  Island  is  peaty,  and,  lying  lower, 
as  it  does,  than  that  nearer  the  river,  is  difficult  to  reclaim.  This  class  of  land  is,  how- 
ever, of  compara,tively  small  extent.  The  Municipality  of  South  Vancouver  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  Richmond,  on  the  west  by  a  Government  reserve,  on  the  north  by 
Vancouver  City,  and  on  the  east  by  Burnaby.  The  land  in  the  municipality  is  high 
and  out  of  the  reach  of  flood,  and  is,  as  a  rule,  very  heavily  wooded.  Dairying,  for 
supplying  milk  to  Vancouver,  is  also  carried  on  in  this  section  ;  also  fruit-growing  and 
some  market  gardening.  The  Municipality  of  Burnaby  is  bounded  by  the  last-named 
municipality  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  side  by  Coquitlam  Municipality,  the 
other  two  boundaries  being  Burrard  Inlet  and  the  Fraser.    New  Westminster  is  situated 
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in  this  municipality,  on  the  Fraser.  The  land  is  high  and  similar  in  its  characteristics 
to  South  Vancouver,  for  the  most  part  a  rich  loam,  and  intersected  by  gravelly  ridges. 
There  are  many  small  holdings  in  this  section  devoted  to  fruit  and  market  gardening, 
for  which  it  is  well  adapted.  One  of  the  best  district  exhibits  made  at  the  New  West- 
minster Agricultural  Show  last  year  came  from  Bumaby.  An  electric  tram  line  runs^ 
through  this  municipality,  connecting  the  towns  of  Vancouver  and  New  Westminster ;. 
good  roads  also  intersect  it  in  several  directions.  Coquitlam  is  a  large,  irregular, 
municipality  lying  to  the  east  of  Bumaby,  and  extending  north  to  the  Coquitlam  and  Pitt 
Lakes.  It  consequently  embraces  part  of  the  Pitt  Meadows,  which  are  low-lying  and 
are  dyked.  The  Coquitlam  and  Pitt  Rivers  run  through  this  municipality  and  empty 
into  the  Fraser  above  New  Westminster  ;  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
also  runs  through  it  and  is  the  chief  means  of  communication.  The  land  is  partly 
wooded  and  partly  low  meadows ;  the  former  is,  as  a  rule,  high,  and  does  not  require 
dyking.  It  is  all  fertile,  with  the  exception  of  the  dry,  gravelly,  fir-clad  ridges. 
Maple  Ridge  Municipality  follows,  bounded  on  its  southern  side  by  the  Fraser,  and 
running  back  some  six  miles  it  embraces  the  greater  part  of  the  Pitt  Meadows,  which 
were  partly  dyked  by  a  syndicate  some  years  ago,  and  are  now  for  sale  in  lots  to  suit 
purchasers,  the  price  being  about  $40  per  acre.  The  land  in  these  meadows  is  exceed- 
ingly fertile  and  well  adapted  for  dairying.  The  principal  places  are  Port  Hammond, 
Port  Haney  and  Wharnock,  all  stations  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Pitt  Meadows,  the  land  in  this  municipalitj'  is  high  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  floods.  It  is  wooded,  but  not  heavily,  with  a  second  growth  of  fir  and  cedar, 
and  the  usual  deciduous  trees.  Lillooet  River,  a  fine  trout  stream,  flows  through 
almost  the  entire  length.  This  is  a  fine  fruit  section,  and  a  great  deal  of  attention  is- 
being  paid  to  the  industry.  It  is  also  good  for  dairying,  and  were  a  creamery 
established  hereabouts  it  would  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  Lower 
Fraser  districts.  Some  sheep  are  produced,  the  comitry  being  fairly  well  adapted 
for  the  purpose ;  pigs  are  also  produced  in  limited  numbers. 

Mission  Municipality  adjoins  Maple  Ridge  to  the  eastward.  Stave  River  flows 
through  Mission,  and  affords  splendid  trout  fishing  at  certain  seasons.  A*  milk- 
condensing  factory  and  creamery  is  situated  on  the  Fraser  at  a  point  where  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  crosses  the  Fraser.  This  establishment  has  had  the  effect  of  promoting 
dairying  greatly,  not  only  in  this  municipality  but  in  Matsqui,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  and  the  vicinity  generally.  Dewdney  is  a  small  municipality  to  the  eastward 
of  Mission.  Except  in  the  back  part,  it  is  subject  to  overflow  when  the  river  is  in  flood. 
The  higher  portions  are  rather  heavily  wooded.  Much  the  same  conditions  exist  here 
as  in  Mission.  The  Municipality  of  Nicomen  comes  next,  arid  embraces  the  island  of 
Nicomen.  This  is  a  fine,  fertile  island,  partly  open,  but  mostly  Wooded  with  cotton- 
wood  or  poplar,  which  is  easily  cleared ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  dyked,  and, 
consequently,  it  is  liable  to  be  flooded  at  high  water.  The  mquntains  at  this  point 
approach  the  Fraser  very  close,  greatly  narrowing  the  valley  and  contracting  the  area 
of  agricultural  land.  To  the  eastward  of  Nicomen  is  Seabird  Island,  an  Indian  Reserve 
and  an  unorganised  district,  extending  to  the  Municipality  of  Kent.  Agassiz,  where 
the  Dominion  Experimental  Farm  is  situated,  is  the  chief  place  of  this  district. 
Harrison,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name,  is  the  point  where  a  ferry  for  Chilli- 
whack  connects  with  the  trains.  At  Harrison  Lake,  five  miles  from  Agassiz,  where  the 
river  takes  its  rise,  are  the  celebrated  hot  springs.  At  Agassiz  there  are  two  good 
hotels  and  many  fine  farms,  where  a  good  deal  of  fruit  is  produced,  as  well  as  other 
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crops.  It  is  also  a  most  favourable  locality  for  the  production  of  hops,  of  which  a 
considerable  quantity  was  cultivated,  but  in  consequence  of  some  adverse  seasons  and 
the  low  price  of  hops  in  England,  most  of  the  yards  were  abandoned.  A  few  are  still 
in  existence,  however,  and  are  successfully  carried  on.  The  land  is  mostly  lightly 
timbered,  principally  with  birch,  alder,  etc.  Some  of  the  land  near  the  Fraser  requires 
dyking,  and  all  requires  draining.  This  is  also  a  good  district  for  dairying.  Above 
Kent  there  is  not  much  cultivation,  the  mountains  gradually  drawing  in  until  Yale  is 
reached,  where  they  finally  close  in  on  the  Fraser  altogether,  forming  the  canyons  of 
the  Fraser. — Report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


CARIBOO  AND  CASSIAR. 

Although  Cariboo  and  Cassiar  are  the  two  largest  districts  in  British  Columbia, 
estimated  to  contain  96,000,000  and  100,000,000  acres  respectively,  they  are  the  most 
sparsely  inhabited  and  the  knowledge  of  their  resources  is  very  limited.  In  the  early 
sixties  Cariboo  and  Cassiar  were  invaded  by  a  great  army  of  placer  miners,  who  recovered 
about  $50,000,000  in  gold  from  the  creeks  and  benches.  Hydraulic  mining  on  a  large 
scale  is  being  carried  on  by  several  wealthy  companies  at  different  points  in  the  district 
with  fair  success,  and  individual  miners  and  dredging  companies  are  doing  well  in  Atlin, 
Recently  large  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  quartz  were  found  in  Windy  Arm,  east  of 
Atlin,  and  give  promise  of  rich  returns.  Large  coal  measures  have  been  located  on  the 
Telqua  River  and  at  other  points,  and  copper  ore  is  found  in  many  localities.  The 
country  is  lightly  timbered  and  promises  in  time  to  become  an  important  cattle-raising 
and  agricultural  district,  as  there  are  many  fertile  valleys,  which,  even  now,  despite  the 
absence  of  railways,  are  attracting  settlers.  In  the  southern  part  of  Cariboo,  along  the 
main  waggon  road,  are  several  flourishing  ranches  which  produce  cattle,  grain  and 
vegetables,  finding  a  ready  market  in  the  mining  camps.  At  some  points,  where  the 
altitude  is  not  too  great,  apples  of  good  quality  are  grown,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
crops  consist  of  oats,  barley,  clover,  sainfoin,  red  top,  beets,  potatoes,  carrots  and  the 
general  run  of  hardy  vegetables.  Irrigation  is  necessary  all  along  the  Cariboo  Waggon 
Road,  but  much  of  the  land  is  too  elevated  to  permit  the  application  of  water.  There 
is  a  good  supply  of  timber  everywhere  for  all  purposes,  and  cattle-raising  and  dairying 
are  profitable  occupations. 

After  passing  the  height  of  land  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Fraser  River  and  its 
blanches,  the  country  slopes  gradually  to  the  north  and  west,  forming  a  series  of  valleys 
of  more  or  less  extent,  which  contain  many  thousand  acres  of  good  agricultural  and 
pasture  land.  The  part  which  lies  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  an  almost  level 
plateau,  with  a  slight  dip  to  the  valleys  of  the  Peace  and  Smoky  Rivers.  Owing  to  the 
depth  of  these  valleys  and  the  absence  of  rock,  the  conditions  for  drainage  are  perfect. 
According  to  Professor  John  Macoun,  the  finest  tract  of  land  lies  between  the  Smoky 
and  the  Peace  River.  In  what  is  known  as  the  Peace  River  country,  both  north  and 
south  of  the  river,  there  are  from  5,000  to  10,000  square  miles  of  fine  agricultural  land 
lying  within  British  Columbia.  This  country  is  largely  prairie  and  poplar  copse,  and 
everywhere  the  soil  is  good.  North  of  Fort  St.  John,  on  the  plateau  back  from  the- 
river,  common  grasses  attain  a  height  of  from  four  to  six  feet,  and  vetches  are  found 
eight  feet  in  July. 
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Professor  John  Macoun,  in  summing  up  his  impressions  of  Northern  Cariboo,  says  : 

"  After  having  seen  the  growth  of  vegetables  and  cereals  at  Dawson,  in  the  Yukon 
District,  and  remembering  what  I  had  seen  on  Peace  River,  the  Nechaco,  Lake  Babine 
and  tha  reports  ffom  the  Skeena  and  Stikine,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  day  of  a 
general  awakening  has  come,  and  we  can  now  say  that  Northern  British  Columbia  will, 
in  the  future,  support  a  very  large  population  on  its  own  productions.  Throughout  the 
whole  region,  including  the  Yukon  District,  fodder  for  horses  and  cattle  in  any  quantity 
can  be  grown.  At  Dawson,  clover  and  timothv  were  found  last  season  to  do  remarkably 
well.  Oats,  barley  and  wheat  were  found  in  the  same  field.  The  two  former  were  ripe 
on  August  23rd,  and  the  wheat  so  far  matured  that,  after  drying,  the  ears  looked- ripe. 
Last  month  I  sent  three  ears  of  wheat  grown  at  Dawson  in  latitude  64°  15',  to  the 
Experimental  Farm  in  this  city,  to  have  it  tested.  The  report  received  the  other  day 
was  '  100  grains  planted,  100  grains  sprouted,  and  100  grains  were  vigorous,  and  no 
weak  plants  were  produced.'  Such  a  report  as  the  above  shows  that  all  lands  suitable 
to  grow  wheat  in  the  Peace  River  region.  Northern  British  Columbia  and  the  Yukon 
District,  have  climatic  conditions  suitable  for  the  growth  of  all  necessaries  in  a  civilized 
community." 

Cassiar,  which  lies  west  of  Cariboo,  is  better  known  as  a  gold  mining  district  and 
the  home  of  big  game  than  for  its  agricultural  possibilities.  Mr.  James  Porter,  Govern- 
ment Agent  at  Telegraph  Creek,  reports  that  "owing  to  the  ever  likely  summer  frosts 
and  other  disadvantages  to  be  met  with  under  present  conditions,  the  district  as  a  whole 
cannot  be  considered  as  offering  inducements  to  settlers  from  an  agricultural  point  of 
view.  However,  when  the  country  is  opened  up  through  its  mineral  resources,  and 
large  numbers  of  people  are  attracted  to  it  on  that  account,  there  will  be  a  ready  and 
easy  got  at  market  for  farming  products,  and  I  feel  sure  that  farming,  under  these  con- 
ditions, will  follow  and  be  made  profitable  too,  as,  on  the  whole,  there  are  many  places 
throughout  the  country  where  the  soil  is  of  excellent  quality." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  very  good  land,  fit  for  agricultural  purposes  on  portions  of 
Dease  and  Liard  Rivers,  that  will  some  day  be  put  to  profitable  use.  In  the  Klappan 
River  Valley  there  is  abundance  of  good  land  and  much  open  grass  country.  The  old 
Ashcroft-Telegraph  Creek  trail  passes  through  this  country.  In  the  valley  of  the  Tan- 
zilia  River  (which  is  a  branch  of  the  Stikine)  there  are  about  10,000  acres  of  farming  and 
pasture  land,  about  6,000  acres  of  which  is  more  or  less  heavily  timbered.  There  are 
also  some  small  areas  of  arable  and  pasture  land  in  the  Stikine  River  Valley.  On  Tum- 
again  River,  about  75  miles  east  and  south-east  of  McDame  Creek,  there  are  reported  to 
be  large  tracts  of  open  grassy  country,  suitable  for  stock-raising,  if  not  for  general 'farm- 
ing. The  trail  from  Peace  River  to  Yukon,  now  being  constructed  by  the  North-West 
Mounted  Police,  should  traverse  some  of  this  land. 

The  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  settling  the  Cassiar  District  are  the  lack  of 
roads  and  transportation  facilities  and  the  want  of  a  local  market,  as  the  demands  of  the 
mines  operating  there  at  present  are  limited. 


VANCOUVER  ISLAND. 

Vancouver  Island,  which  is  about  285  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  about 
60  miles,  is  separated  from  the  British  Columbia  mainland  by  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  and 
the  Straits  of  Haro  and  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  Great  Britain  in 
its  geographical  position  as  well  as  in  climate  and  certain  natural  characteristics.  The 
climate,  mild  and  moist  as  in  England,  is  warmer  and  brighter,  with  less  average  rain- 
fall, the  summers  being  invariably  dry  with  continuous  sunshine,  while  the  winters  are 
much  less  foggy  with  frequent  spells  of  crisp,  bright  weather.     Holly,  ivy,  broom,  gorse. 
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box,  heather,  privet  and  other  shrubs  grow  In  perfection,  and  all  the  favourite  English 
flowers  are  seen  in  the  fields  and  gardens.  Wall  flowers,  primroses  and  violets  bloom 
the  year  round  and  in  the  early  summer  the  whole  country  is  transformed  into  a  vast 
rose  garden,  wild  and  cultivated  varieties  flourishing  everywhere.  The  climate  and  the 
flowers  are,  however,  far  from  being  the  most  important  natural  assets  of  this  favoured 
region.  Its  timber  is  the  finest  in  the  world  and  of  great  extent ;  its  coal  measures  are 
practically  inexhaustible  ;  the  deposits  of  other  minerals— iron,  copper,  gold  and  silver- 
are  vast  and  but  slightly  developed  ;  its  fisheries  rival  those  of  the  Atlantic,  and  its  soil 
is  of  wonderful  fertility,  capable  of  producing  every  grain,  fruit,  root  and  vegetable 
grown  in  the  temperate  zone. 

The  coast  of  Vancouver  Island  is  deeply  indented  with  bays  and  arms  of  the  sea, 
forming  numerous  deep-water  harbours,  providing  good  shipping  facilities  for  the  mines, 
lumber  mills  and  other  industries,  and  numerous  streams  and  lakes  aflbrd  access  to  the 
interior.  The  country  on  the  southern  and  eastern  coast  is  comparatively  level,  while 
the  interior  is  broken  by  mountains  and  heavily  wooded  valleys.  The  greater  part  o^^ 
the  agricultural  land  is  covered  with  big  trees  and  thick  underbrush,  but  the  quality  of 
the  soil  will  well  repay  clearing,  as  wherever  the  timber  has  been  removed  and  the  soil 
cultivated  the  results  are  highly  satisfactory.  Along  the  eastern  coast  are  several  areas 
of  open  land  occupied  by  successful  farmers,  fruit-growers,  dairymen  and  poultry-raisers. 
Wheat  is  not  generally  grown  as  mixed  farming  is  found  to  be  more  profitable.  Apples, 
pears,  plums,  cherries,  prunes,  and  all  kinds  of  small  fruits  grow  luxuriantly,  and 
peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  grapes,  almonds,  filberts  and  other  nuts,  are  produced  with 
a  little  extra  care  and  attention.  Fig  trees,  found  growing  wild  near  Nanaimo,  encour- 
age the  belief  that  this  fruit  can  be  successfully  cultivated.  Tomatoes,  melons,  and 
other  tender  vegetables,  ripen  well  and  give  big  returns.  Such  is  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  that  a  small  patch  of  from  10  to  20  acres  well  cultivated  will  produce  a  handsome 
profit  after  supplying  a  comfortable  living  for  an  average  sized  family. 

The  agricultural  settlements  on  Vancouver  Island,  near  Victoria,  along  the  line  of 
the  Esquimalt  &  Nanaimo  Railway,  and  at  Comox,  are  the  oldest  in  British  Columbia, 
and  the  excellence  of  their  products  has  more  than  a  local  reputation.  Island  poultry. 
Island  mutton  and  pork.  Island  strawberries,  cherries,  plums  and  apples,  and  Island 
butter,  command  the  highest  prices  and  such  is  the  demand  that  little  ever  crosses  to 
the  Mainland — the  local  markets  absorb  all  and  ask  for  more.  Cattle,  sheep,  swine  and 
poultry  do  well  on  the  Island,  the  climate  being  so  mild  as  to  permit  their  roaming  at 
large  and  picking  up  an  abundance  of  green  food  the  year  round.  Dairying  is  a  profit- 
able and  growing  industry,  although  the  local  market  is  still  far  from  being  supplied, 
while  the  progress  of  mining,  lumbering  and  fishing  is  constantly  creating  new  demands 
and  the  Oriental  trade,  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  assures  a  continuance  of  good  prices  in  the 
future.     The  average  price  of  butter  at  first  hand  is  25  cents  per  pound. 

In  the  Esquimalt,  Metchosin,  Sooke,  Lake,  Victoria,  North  and  South  Saanich, 
Goldstream  and  Highland  Districts,  which  adjoin  the  City  of  Victoria,  there  is  consider- 
able good  land  suitable  for  poultry-raising,  dairying,  fruit  growing  and  market  garden- 
ing. Malahat  District  also  contains  areas  of  arable  land,  some  of  "which  is  heavily  tim- 
bered, which  might  be  profitably  utilised  for  poultry,  dairying,  fruit-growing  and  sheep- 
raising. 

Further  north  lies  the  famous  Cowichan  Valley,  noted  for  its  beauty  of  scenery  and 
fertility  of  soil.    Cowichan,  including  the  districts  of  Comiaken,  Quamichan,  Chemainus, 
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Somenos,  Sahtlam,  Seymour  and  Shawnigan,  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  settlements 
on  the  I^nd.  The  soil  of  the  Cowichan  Valley  is  of  peculiar  richness,  being  strongly 
impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lime,  with  usually  a  depth  of  tWb  to  three  feet  and  a 
subsoil  of  blue  clay  and  gravel.  The  soil  is  suited  to  all  kinds  of  crops,  but  is  particu- 
lai  ly  adapted  to  fruit,  which  grows  in  great  abundance  and  of  excellent  quality  and 
flavour.  The  roads  throughout  the  district  are  the  best  on  Vancouver  Island — where 
bad  roads  are  almost  unknown — thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  local  Municipal  Council. 
Ve  y  little  wheat  is  grown,  the  area  under  cultivation  being  too  limited,  but  oats  are  a 
principal  crop,  yielding  60  bushels  to  the  acre.  Peas  produce  between  30  and  40  bushels 
per  acre,  potatoes  from  400  to  600  bushels,  hay  from  two  to  three  tons.  Apples,  pears, 
plums,  cherries  and  small  fruits  give  big  returns.  Sheep-raising  is  carried  on  to  a  con- 
sid arable  extent,  a  ready  market  for  sheep  and  lambs  being  found  at  Victoria,  Lady- 
smith  and  Nanaimo.  Hogs  pay  well  and  thrive,  and  poultry  give  good  returns,  the 
prices  of  eggs  and  fowls  being  always  high. 

West  of  Duncan,  in  the  Cowichan  Valley,  there  is  a  large  area  of  good  land,  that 
portion  on  the  north  shore  of  Cowichan  Lake  being  an  almost  level  country  admirably 
adapted  to  farming.  From  the  lake  to  the  Nitnat  River  and  Barkley  Sound  the  country 
is  more  rugged  and  heavily  timbered  and  is  reported  to  be  one  of  the  richest  mineral 
sections  of  British  Columbia.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ladysmith,  and  in  the  Nanaimo,  Mountain,  Cedar,  Oyster,  Bright,  Cranberry,  Douglas, 
Wellington,  Nanoose  and  Cameron  Districts.  Mountain  is  broken,  with  considerable 
good  land  in  the  Millstream  Valley,  and  the  uplands  furnish  excellent  grazing,  with 
large  and  small  timber  of  good  quality.  Cedar  and  Cranberry  Districts  very  much 
resemble  Cowichan  and  possess  large  areas  of  good  farming  land.  North  of  these  dis- 
tricts the  character  of  the  soil  changes,  inclining  to  be  sandy  and  gravelly,  in  patches, 
but  around  Qualicum  it  again  reverts  to  a  rich  loam  of  the  best  quality.  A  good  deal  of 
land  is  under  cultivation  in  the  country  lying  between  Nanaimo  and  Comox,  but  much 
of  the  best  of  it  is  still  unreclaimed,  and  many  thousand  acres  will  be  available  when 
cleared  of  timber. 

Wellington,  the  present  terminus  of  the  Esquimalt  &  Nanaimo  Railway,  was  for- 
merly a  town  of  considerable  importance,  but,  since  the  closing  of  the  coal  mines  in  that 
district,  has  lost  much  of  its  trade.  There  is  considerable  good  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  area  of  which  will  be  increased  by  clearing. 

Extending  from  the  northern  boundary  of  Nanaimo  lies  Comox  District,  considered 
one  of  the  best  agricultural  and  dairying  sections  of  Vancouver  Island.  Sixty  miles 
long,  with  an  average  width  of  seven  miles,  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains,  is  a 
bench  of  undulating  land  admirably  adapted  to  cultivation.  Parts  of  it  are  heavily 
timbered,  and  there  are  many  marshes  and  beaver  meadows  easy  of  reclamation. 
Several  valleys  cut  through  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  and  these  are  specially 
fertile.  All  of  this  bench  land  will  produce  crops.  Where  it  is  too  light  for  growing 
cereals  or  roots,  it  will  give  large  returns  in  hay  and  alfalfa.  The  growth  is  marvellous, 
a  bit  of  burnt  land  sowed  with  grass  seed  will  become  a  tangled  mass  of  vegetation 
within  a  year.  Cattle  fatten  on  the  native  grasses  and  vetches  in  a  wonderfully  short 
time.  Butter-making  and  poultry-raising  are  carried  on  as  adjuncts  to  the  regular  farm 
work,  but  so  far  have  not  been  engaged  in  systematically.  A  good  local  market  for 
everything  produced  is  afforded  by  the  Union  Coal  Mines,  with  headquarters  at 
Cumberland.  These  mines  employ  between  800  and  1,000  men,  who,  with  their 
families,  are  good  customers  of  the  neighbouring  farmers,  paying  liberal  prices  for  every- 
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thing  they  consume.  Grain  is  raised  in  considerable  quantity,  but  only  for  feeding 
atook.  Oats  yield  well,  and  sell  for  1^  cents  per  pound.  Butter  averages  25  cents  per 
pound ;  beef,  7^  cents  to  10  cents  by  the  carcass.  Cows  are  worth  ^>  to  $70  each. 
Lambs,  $5  to  $6  ;  ewes  usually  breed  twins.  Hogs  bring  8  to  9  cents  live  weight.  Eggs 
aell  from  25  to  60  cents  per  dozen.  Apples,  pears,  plums,  prunes,  cherries,  and  all  small 
fruits,  are  cultivated  to  a  limited  extent,  and  all  produced  is  of  excellent  quality. 
Much  of  the  wooded  land  in  Comox  District  is  easily  cleared,  being  chiefly  alder,  and 
the  swamps  are  not  difficult  to  drain.  The  swamp  bottoms  are  remarkably  fertile, 
producing  splendid  crops  of  grain  and  vegetables. 

Communication  is  had  with  Comox  by  waggon  road  from  Wellington  (the  present 
terminus  of  the  Esquimalt  &  Nanaimo  Railway),  and  by  steamers  running  to  Nanaimo, 
Victoria  and  way  ports.  A  short  line  of  railway  connects  Cumberland  with  Union 
Wharf,  the  shipping  point  of  the  Union  Coal  Mines. 

Alberni  Valley,  at  the  head  of  Alberni  Canal,  about  20  miles  long  and  from  six  to 
■eight  miles  wide,  is  destined  to  become  an  important  district  from  an  agricultural  stand- 
point, as  it  is  the  centre  and  natural  distributing  point  for  a  large  and  rich  mineral 
•district.  It  is  110  miles  distant  from  Victoria  and  55  miles  from  Nanaimo,  being  con- 
nected with  the  latter  by  waggon  road.  A  very  large  area  of  good  agricultural  land  can 
easily  be  brought  under  cultivation  by  clearing  and  drainage.  The  soil  generally  is  a 
•clayey  loam  and  very  productive,  being  well  adapted  for  fruit-growing  and  dairying.  A 
very  considerable  part  of  the  fertile  Alberni  Valley  lies  within  the  Esquimalt  &  Nanaimo 
Riiilway  Grant,  and  is  included  in  the  areas  which  the  Company  will  render  fit  for 
•cultivation  and  oflfer  for  sale  to  settlers.  At  present  Alberni  has  a  tri -monthly  steam- 
boat service  with  Victoria,  and  stage  coach  communication  with  Nanaimo.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  Esquimalt  &  Nanaimo  Railway  will  build  a  branch  line  to  Alberni  as 
«oon  as  settlement  of  the  lands  is  assured  and  business  conditions  warrant  the  outlay. 

In  Alberni  District  there  are  about  4,600  acres  of  Government  land  open  to  pre- 
•emption.  These  are  located  as  follows : — Sproat  Lake,  480  acres ;  Central  Lake,  880 
acres  ;  Taylor  River,  300  acres  ;  Barkley,  west  of  Nitnat  Lake,  near  Pachena  B.iy,  800 
■acres.  Some  of  the  islands  in  Barkley  Sound,  near  the  Pacific  Cable  Station  and  the 
whaling  st-ation,  are  fairly  well  adapted  to  sheep-raising,  in  the  inlets  of  Clayoquot 
Sound  there  are  small  patches  of  heavily  timbered  land  aggregating  about  000  acres,  and 
in  Rupert  District,  between  Cape  Scott  and  the  West  Arm  of  Quatsino  Sound,  there  are 
1,000  acres,  much  of  which  is  low  and  swampy.  Apart  from  these  areas,  the  bulk  of  the 
land  is  covered  by  timber  leases  and  licences,  and  is  not  open  to  settlement.  South  of 
Barkley  Sound,  in  and  about  Port  San  Juan,  there  is  considerable  arable  land,  but  it  is 
all  heavily  timbered  and  difficult  to  get  at,  owing  to  the  absence  of  roads. 

Besides  the  districts  which  have  been  briefly  described,  there  are  several  valleys 
And  benches  of  prairie  lands  in  the  interior  of  Vancouver  Island  fit  for  agriculture  when 
proper  transportation  facilities  have  been  provided.  Much  of  this  portion  of  the  Island 
is  unexplored,  but  the  Esquimalt  &  Nanaimo  Railway  Company  has  parties  in  the  field 
who  will  examine  and  report  upon  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  land  lying  within 
the  company's  grant,  it  being  the  intention  to  attract  settlers  to  these  interior  valleys  as 
soon  as  practicable.  The  numerous  lakes  and  streams  and  the  mountains,  which  divide 
the  valleys,  afford  a  ipost  attractive  diversity  of  scenery,  which  combined  with  the  salu- 
brity of  the  climate,  which  is  drier  and  Warmer  than  on  the  coast,  will  make  these 
interior  districts  very  desirable  for  residence  when  they  have  been  thrown  open  to  set- 
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tlement  by  the  building  of  branch  lines  of  railway.  Existing  reports  on  the  interior  are- 
to  the  effect  that  there  are  considerable  areas  of  grazing  lands  on  the  high  plateaux  and 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Island  Range. 

The  only  land  open  to  pre-emption  in  the  Nanaimo  Land  District  is  situated  on  Las- 
queti  Island,  and  consists  of  6,863  acres.  Mr.  Marshal  Bray,  Government  Agent  at 
Nauaimo,  reports  that  all  the  land  in  his  district  is  owned  by  the  Esquimalt  &  Nanaimo- 
Railway  Company,  with  the  exception  of  Gabriola,  Denman  and  Hornby  and  other 
islands  which  are  all  taken  up.  The  laud  on  Lasqueti  Island  is  unfit  for  anything  but 
sheep  pasture,  as  it  is  rocky  and  covered  with  scrubby  timber  and  brush. 

Besides  the  lands  above  mentioned  there  are  considerable  areas  in  the  interior  wil- 
leys  and  along  the  north-east,  north-west  and  northern  coasts.  The  lands  bordering  the 
sea  are,  as  a  rule,  low-lying  and  wet,  though  portions  could  be  reclaimed  by  iuexpensivd 
dyking  and  drainage.  These  lands  are  well  suited  for  cattle- raising  and  dairying,  while- 
farther  inland  a  better  qualit}^  of  land  is  found,  capable  of  producing  good  crops  of  vege- 
tables and  small  fruits,  but  on  account  of  the  prevailing  humidity,  little  of  it  is  fit  for 
the  cultivation  of  cereals.  The  area  of  land  adaptable  to  agricultural  purposes  has  been 
variously  estimated.  Taking  the  reports  of  surveyors  of  14  townships,  out  of  44,  which 
extended  northward  from  Reef  Point  (just  south  of  the  entrance  to  Quatsino  Sound),  on 
the  West  Coast,  and  westward  to  Alert  Bay,  there  are  143,000  acres  of  grazing  lands- 
and  12,740  acres  of  agricultural  lands  included  in  those  14  townships.  Taking  a  line 
drawn  from  Campbell  River  to  the  headwaters  of  Salmon  River,  and  thence  to  Kamun- 
tzen  Lake,  a  total  distance  of  166  miles,  there  lies  adjacent  to  such  line  an  area  of  140,000' 
acres,  much  of  it  of  excellent  quality.  The  character  of  the  country  is  diversified,  but. 
the  greater  portion  is  well  timbered  and  watered,  with  many  patches  of  open  prairie  and 
grazing  lands.  These  estimates  do  not  include  the  extensive  valleys  of  the  interior 
which  remain  unexplored,  but  which,  according  to  the  reports  of  prospectors,  timber-^ 
cruisers  and  trappers,  will  be  found  equally  available  for  settlement. 

There  are  numerous  islands  in  the  straits  which  separate  Vancouver  Island  from  the 
Continent,  many  of  which  support  prosperous  communities  of  farmers  and  fruit-growers. 
The  climate  is  mild  and  equable,  and,  being  sheltered  from  the  north  winds,  the  more 
delicate  varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables  do  well.  Apples,  plums,  pears,  peaches^ 
apricots,  nectarines,  grapes,  figs,  melons,  tomatoes,  corn,  etc.,  grow  to  perfection.  Sheep- 
raising  is  one  of  the  chief  industries  and  is  highly  profitable.  The  more  northerly  islands- 
are,  as  a  rule,  densely  timbered,  but  many  clearings  have  been  made  which  demonstrate 
the  soil  to  be  first  class,  capable  of  producing  general  crops  of  all  kinds,  including: 
apples  and  small  fruits.  Farmers  living  on  the  islands  and  all  along  the  coast  have  on 
endless  preserve  of  fish  and  game  right  at  their  doors,  so  that  they  are  assured  of  an 
abundance  of  food  at  all  seasons. 

A  successful  colony,  known  as  the  Danish  settlement,  was  established  about  nine 
years  ago  at  Cape  Scott  and  along  the  San  Josef  River,  the  north-western .  end  of  Van- 
couver Island.  There  are  several  townships  in  that  portion  of  the  Island  which  are  more- 
or  less  suited  to  agriculture  and  dairying,  but  much  of  the  land  is  low  and  wet,  requir- 
ing drainage.  The  Cape  Scott  settlers  report  that  they  are  doing  well  and  are  satisfied 
with  their  surroundings. 

The  meteorological  record  for  1902  at  Cape  Scott  (latitude  50.48°  N.,  long.  128.2T* 
W.)  is  as  follows  c—rHighest  temperature,  June,  81.5°;  lowest,  January,  16°;  average^ 
46.3°;  rainfall,  137.76  inches  ;  snowfall,  ??.*7. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  rainfall  is  excessive  and  the  snowfall  nil..  This  is 
characteristic  of  the  West  and  North- West  Coast,  and  is  accounte(f  for  by  a  warm  ocean 
current  setting  in  to  that  shore,  the  evaporation  from  which  is  condensed  by  the  snowy 
mountains  of  the  coast  line  and  falls  in  the  shape  of  rain.  The  greater  part  of  the  above 
precipitation,  viz.,  92.72  inches,  occurred  during  the  months  of  January,  February, 
March,  November  and  December. 


WEST  COAST  OF  THE  MAINLAND. 

This  includes  the  various  settlements  at  Howe  Sound,  Squamish,  Froek,  Bute  Inlet, 
Bella  Coola,  etc.  Communication  with  these  settlements  is  maintained  altogether  ^y 
steamers,  there  being  no  roads,  and  the  character  of  the  country  being  of  such  a 
nature  that  their  construction  is  all  but  impossible,  and  must  of  necessity  remain  in 
abeyance  until  the  poplation  is  sufficient  to  justify  it.  The  country  is,  without  excep- 
tion, thickly  wooded,  principally  with  Douglas  fir,  spruce,  hemlock,  red  cedar,  balsam 
fir,  maple,  alder,  birch,  and  other  woods,  and  a  great  variety  of  underbrush.  The  coast 
line  is  indented  along  its  whole  length  with  deep  fiords,  which  run  many  miles  into  the 
interior,  and  at  the  heads  of  which  are  large  streams.  The  shores  of  these  fiords  are, 
except  where  rivers  debouch,  almost  invariably  precipitous.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
streams  and  along  their  valleys  are  generally  flats,  fit  for  agricultural  purposes  after 
they  are  cleared  of  timber.  As  may  be  imagined  from  the  description  given,  the  precipi- 
tation is  excessive,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  rain,  the  snowfall,  owing  to  the  influence 
of  the  sea,  being  comparatively  small,  and  the  temperature,  from  the  same  cause,  never 
very  low.     The  markets  of  this  part  consist  mostly  of  loggers'  camps  and  Indians. 

Fishing  is  carried  on  at  various  points  along  this  coast,  and  logging  for  the  mills  at 
Burrard  Inlet,  Chemainus,  etc.  The  Island  of  Vancouver,  which  lies  parallel  with  this 
coast  for  a  distance  of  some  300  miles,  protects  it  for  that  distance  from  the  force  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  waters  of  the  straits  are  therefore  comparatively  calm.  The 
whole  of  the  region  is  naturally  very  sparsely  populated,  farmers  or  ranchers  being  in 
the  minority ;  in  fact,  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  fishing, 
lumbering,  etc. ,  and  even  those  who  are  engaged  in  agriculture  for  part  of  the  year  take 
advantage  of  the  fishing  season  to  supplement  their  incomes.  Railroads  now  projected, 
and  which  it  is  believed  will  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  be  constructed,  will  have  the 
effect  of  very  materially  altering  the  state  of  affairs  all  along  this  coast. — Report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


THE  NORTH-WEST  COAST. 

The  country  lying  along  the  coast  and  the  numerous  adjacent  islands  between 
Wakeman  Sound  and  the  Kitimat  River  were  explained  in  1895  by  George  D.  Corrigan, 
P.  L.  S.  His  report  deals  in  detail  with  the  country  examined,  which  includes  the  valley 
of  Wakeman  Sound,  valley  of  Kingcome  River,  Ah-ta  Valley,  valley  of  Thompson 
Sound,  Quascilla  and  Bay  River  valleys,  Mereworth  Sound,  Cape  Caution,  Branham 
Island,  Shelter  Bay,  Bradley  Lagoon,  Banks  Island,  Goschen  and  Porcher  Islands, 
Henry,  Stephen,  William  and  Arthur  Islands,  the  valley  of  the  Kitimat,  Kildala 
Valley,  Gardner  Canal  and  Swindle  Island.  The  country,  with  some  exceptions,  is  not 
suitable  for  farming,  but  the  mainland  coast  and  nearly  all  the  islands  would  support 
fishing  communities  who  would  increase  their  tribute  from  the  sea  by  keeping  a  few  cattle, 
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hogs  and  sheep,  and  Rowing  vegetables.  On  Wakeman  Sound  there  is  an  area  of  about 
15,000  acres  of  first-class  land  and  at  the  mouth  of  Kingcome  River  10,000  acres  or  more 
which  will  grow  hops,  oats  and  roots.  The  land  is  easily  tilled  and  there  is  plenty  of 
good  timber  ;  in  fact,  every  requisite  for  a  prosperous  settlement.  In  the  Ah-ta  Valley 
there  are  about  1,000  acres  of  good  land,  which  is  easily  accessible  from  Kingcome  Iiilet. 
On  many  of  the  islands  there  are  small  patches  of  arable  land  and  considerable  tracts  of 
coarse  grass  lands  which  would  support  flocks  of  sheep.  On  Porch  er  Island  there  is  a 
tract  of  some  25  miles  of  fairly  good  land  along  the  coast  which  might  be  utilised  by 
drainage.  The  valley  of  the  Kitimat  is  by  far  the  best  country  visited.  The  soil 
appears  very  productive,  the  ordinary  garden  vegetables,  together  with  cultivated  small 
fruits,  giving  good  returns.  The  wild  crab-apple  bears  pleantifully,  and  there  is  an 
abundance  of  high-bush  cranberries,  saskatoon  and  other  berries.  The  run  of  oolachans 
is  said  to  be  enormous  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kitimat  River,  the  Indians  coming  from 
long  distances  to  fish  for  them.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  very  shallow  and  difficult  to 
enter  except  at  full  tide.  In  the  lower  valley  there  are  several  tracts  of  fairly  good  land 
which  could  easily  be  brought  under  cultivation,  but  a  drawback  exists  in  the  fact  that 
much  of  it  is  subject  to  flooding  during  the  early  summer  freshets. 


OUTLYING  AREAS. 

The  great  central  valleys  lying  to  the  north  of  the  settled  portions  of  the  Province 
offer  an  attractive  field  to  the  adventurous  pioneer,  willing  to  endure  present  inconveni- 
ence for  the  certainty  of  a  future  competence.  These  include  the  Chilcotin  District, 
the  valleys  of  the  Skeena,  Bulkley,  Kispiox,  Nechaco  and  Black  water,  the  country 
surrounding  Ootsa,  Francois,  Stuart  and  Eraser  Lakes,  and  the  great  Peace  River 
Valley,  containing  between  6,000,000  and  10,000,000  acres,  practically  all  of  which  is 
available  for  agricultural  purposes.  Existing  conditions  in  those  districts  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  early  days  of  Western  Ontario  and  the  Middle  Western  States,  but  unlike 
the  latter  they  are  free  from  *'bad"  Indians  and  life  and  property  is  as  safe  as  in  the 
centres  of  population.  Many  settlers  have  established  themselves  in  those  promising 
districts  during  the  past  few  summers  and  all  are  satisfied  with  their  surrounding?  and 
enthusiastic  as  to  the  future.  The  lack  of  transportation  facilities^now  confined  to 
pack  trails — is  the  great  present  drawback,  but  that  ir  ill  be  remedied  within  the  next 
few  years,  as  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  Canada  Northern  and  Canadian  Pacific  Railways 
are  preparing  to  extend  their  systems  through  those  fertile  valleys  and  there  is  talk  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  also  building  a  line  which  will  serve  some  portion  of  them. 

The  great  undeveloped  areas  have  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  since  the 
announcement  that  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  Canadian  Northern  and  Canadian  Pacific 
Railways  were  contemplating  building  through  them,  and  thousands  of  letters  of 
inquiry  have  been  received  from  prospective  settlers  and  speculators  eager  to  secure 
land  in  these  new  districts.  To  meet  the  demand  for  information,  this  Bureau  issued 
Bulletin  No.  9,  "  The  Undeveloped  Areas  of  the  Great  Interior  of  British  Columbia," 
(2  editions),  and  Bulletin  No.  22,  "New  British  Columbia,"  which  contains  all  available 
information  regarding  the  Bulkley,  Kispyox,  Ootsa,  Nechaco  and  the  other  fertile 
valleys  lying  within  practicable  distance  of  the  Coast. 

A  copy  of  Bulletin  No.  22,  with  map,  can  be  had  on  application  to  the  Bureau  of 
Provincial  Information. 
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LAWS   AFFECTING  AGRICULTURE. 

THAT  the  Government  and  Legislature  of  British  Columbia  have  not  failed  to  care- 
fully guard  and  assist  the  interests  of  agriculture  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  on  the  Statute  Books  of  British  Columbia  forty- two  Acts,  including  amending 
Acts,  dealing  with  subjects  either  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  farming.  These 
have  been  passed  from  time  to  time,  as  the  development  of  the  agricultural  industry 
has  seemed  to  warrant,  and  the  conditions  aflfecting  the  agriculturist  demanded  attention. 

Agricultural  Department. 

First  in  the  order  naturally  comes  the  "Department  of  Agriculture  Act,"  containing 
provisions  for  the  regulation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for  defining  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Minister  and  other  officers  of  the  Department.  Principal 
among  its  provisions  is  one  for  the  appointment  of  a  statistician  for  the  collecting, 
abstracting  and  tabulating  of  statistics  and  information  of  public  interest,  a  general 
report  to  be  presented  to  the  House  at  the  end  of  each  year.  In  this  connection  it  may 
be  stated  that  all  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  of  any  kind  are  required  to 
furnish  replies  to  official  inquiries,  and  to  give  such  statistics  and  information  as  are  in 
their  power  in  regard  to  the  industry  under  their  particular  control.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  the  interchange  between  the  Federal  and  Provincial  authorities  of  statistics 
aod  information  bearing  on  the  subject  of  agriculture. 

Agricultural  Associations. 

There  are  several  statutes  making  provision  for  organisation  and  establishment  of 
agricultural  and  horticultural  and  other  societies,  having  for  their  object  the  mutual 
benefit  and  co-operation  of  agricultural  communities.  Associations  and  societies  in 
respect  to  the  following  classes  of  subjects  may  be  formed,  namely  :  {a)  Agriculture  and' 
horticulture ;  (6)  benevolent  and  friendly  ;  (c)  co-operative ;  {(I)  industrial  'and  provi- 
dent; and  (e)  investment  and  loan.  Only  the  first  and  third  of  these  associations 
directly  refer  to  agriculture  as  an  industry,  the  other  being  of  a  general  character.  In 
respect  to  the  incorporation  of  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies,  under  Chapter  12, 
Consolidated  Statutes,  any  number  of  persons  may  unite  themselves  into  a  society  for 
the  protection  of  agricultural,  horticultural  or  fruit-growing  industries.  The  provisions 
are  of  such  a  character  as  not  to  be  briefly  summarised  here,  but  indicate  the  procedure 
for  the  formation  of  such  societies,  as  to  their  officers,  regulations,  property,  liabilities 
and  general  powers.  Part  II.  of  this  Act  relates  to  the  Horticultural  Society  and  Fruit 
Growers'  Association  of  British  Columbia,  which  was  organised  in  1890,  and  which  has 
been  in  existence  ever  since.  It  has  particularly  for  its  object  the  advancement  of  the 
fruit-growing  industry.  The  Act  respecting  the  Co-operative  Associations,  passed  in 
1896,  although  it  does  not  specially  refer  to  agriculture,  was  really  intended  to  afford 
a  cheap  and  easy  method  of  forming  co-operative  societies  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  any  branch  of  agriculture,  or  business  connected  with  agriculture.  Its  provisions 
are  largely  technical,  simply  dealing  with  the  methods  of  procedure  and  functions  of 
societies  formed  under  its  authority. 
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Farmers'  Institutes. 


One  of  the  most  important  Acts  passed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly  affecting  the 
interests  of  the  farmer  was  the  "  Farmers'  Institutes  and  Co-operation  Act,"  enacted  in 
1897.  This  was  a  decided  step  in  advance,  and  brought  out  legislation  in  line  with  that 
existing  in  Ontario,  Manitoba  and  other  Provinces  ;  and  while  it  contained  many  of  the 
provisions  common  to  the  Acts  of  Ontario  and  Manitoba,  the  measure  went  still  farther 
in  the  line  of  progress,  and  in  several  respects  may  be  said  to  be  an  improvement  on  its- 
prototypes.  Farmers'  Institutes,  under  this  Act,  may  be  organised  by  a  petition  to  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  signed  by  fifteen  persons  resident  in  the  district  in  which  it  is 
proposed  to  organise,  and  have  for  their  objects  the  encouragement  and  improvement  of 
agriculture,  horticulture,  arboriculture,  manufactures,  the  useful  arts  and  display's  of 
agricultural  products ;  holding  meetings  for  discussion  and  hearing  lectures ;  for 
importing  and  distributing  seeds,  plants  and  animals  ;  for  offering  prizes  for  essays  and 
scientific  inquiry ;  for  dissemination  of  information  regarding  bee-keeping ;  and  for 
carrying  on,  by  co-operation,  any  industry  relating  to  agriculture.  The  annual  fee  of 
members  is  50  cents,  which  is  supplemented  by  the  Government  by  an  amount  based  on 
membership,  the  grant  being  made  conditional  upon  all  the  provisions  of  the  Act  being 
complied  with.  Provision  is  also  made  for  the  organisation  of  Divisional  Institutes,  and 
of  a  Central  Farmers'  Institute  for  the  whole  Province,  and  also  for  the  amalgamation  with 
the  Central  Farmers'  Institute  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Association  or  any  other  existing 
agricultural  association.  Authority  is  taken  under  the  Act  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  Council  to  frame  rules  and  regulations  defining  in  greater  detail  the  work  of  the 
Institutes  and  the  system  under  which  they  may  operate.  The  officers  are  a  Superin- 
tendent, who  is  appointed  and  paid  by  the  Provincial  Government,  and  Secretary- 
Treasurers  .of  the  local  Institutes,  who  are  paid  $25  a  year  by  the  Government.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  Secretary-Treasury  of  each  district  to  prepare  a  full  report  of  each 
year's  work  and  forward  it  to  the  Provincial  Government. 

Co-operation. 

Under  this  Act,  too,  the  principle  of  co-operation  is  recognised.  Upon  application 
'  to  the  Minister,  ten  or  more  residents  and  bona  fide  farmers  may  engage  in  and  carry  on, 
on  a  co-operative  basis,  any  of  the  following,  viz. :  (a)  A  Farmers'  Exchange,  for  buying 
and  selling  farm  produce ;  (?>)  a  cheese  factory ;  (c)  a  creamery ;  {d)  a  fruit-canning, 
preserving  or  evaporating  factory ;  (e)  a  mutual  credit  association  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  deposits  and  loaning  money  to  its  members  ;  (/)  or  in  any  other  enterprise 
that  may  be  approved  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  as  coming  among  the 
objects  and  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and  such  applicants  are  constituted  pro- 
visional directors  under  the  Act  for  managing  the  affairs  of  the  Association  until  the 
first  annual  election  of  ofl&cers,  and  possess  all  the  powers  of  an  incorporated  company 
under  the  "Companies  Act,"  Part  I.,  the  ** Companies  Act,  1862"  (Imperial),  to  hold 
property,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  make  by-laws,  and  to  do  all  things  necessary  and  per- 
tinent to  the  carrying  on  of  any  business  for  the  mutual  benefit  and  profit  of  the 
members  subscribing  and  holding  stock :  Provided,  among  other  things  :  (a)  That  a 
notice  of  incorporation  containing  the  names  of  such  applicants  be  published  in  the 
British  Columbia  Gazette,  for  which  a  fee  of  $10  shall  be  charged  ;  (6)  that  no  subscriber 
may  hold  or  hereafter  acquire  more  than  one- tenth  of  the  stock  allotted  by  the  Asso- 
ciation ;  (c)  that  25  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock  be  subscribed  at  the  time  of  making 
application. 
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Board  of  Horticultttbk. 

One  more  important  feature  of  legislation  is  the  Act  providing  for  the  creation  of  a 
Board  of  Horticulture,  which  has  very  comprehensive  powers  with  respect  to  the 
inspection  of  orchards,  imported  nursery  stock  and  fruits.  The  Board  is  composed  of 
three  members — one  representing  the  Island  of  Vancouver,  one  the  Lower  Mainland, 
one  the  Interior  or  Upper  Country,  with  the  Secretary,  who  is  also  the  Deputy  Minister 
■of  Agriculture,  and  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  acting  ex  officio.  This  Board,  which  is 
purely  of  an  official  character  and  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Government,  has  been 
in  existence  since  1894,  and  has  not  only  a  strongly  preventive  influence  in  the  matter 
of  the  spread  of  pestilential  forms  of  disease  and  pests,  but  has  exerted  an  educational 
influence  which  is  very  manifest  to-day,  and  in  connection  with  the  Farmers'  Institutes 
has  done  very  effective  work  in  the  Province. 

Another  important  Act,  known  as  the  *' Agricultural  Credit  Societies  Act,"  was 
passed  in  1898,  whereby  a  certain  number  of  farmers,  by  joining  together  and  pooling 
their  credit,  may  obtain  advances  from  the  Government,  with  the  object  of  loaning  to 
■other  members  for  various  purposes  of  improvement.  So  far  no  societies  have  been 
formed  under  this  Act,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  authorised  thereunder  have  never 
been  drafted. 

Respecting  Dairying. 

Provision  is  made  by  the  "Dairymen's  Association  Act"  for  the , formation  :  (a)  Of 
A  Provincial  Dairymen's  Association,  for  the  general  advancement  of  dairying  through- 
out the  Province  ;  (6)  the  local  Dairymen's  Associations,  known  as  Cheese  and  Butter 
Associations,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  manufacture  of  cheese  and  butter ,;  and 
{c)  the  establishment  of  creameries  on  the  co-operative  system,  which,  when  so  estab- 
lished, may,  on  compliance  with  the  Act,  obtain  Government  aid  by  way  of  loans  to  the 
•extent  of  one- half  the  cost  of  creamery  buildings,  plants  and  fixtm-es,  such  loans  to  bear 
interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  and  be  repayable  in  eight  instalments,  the  first  of  such 
instalments  to  become  due  at  the  expiration  of  three  years  from  the  date  of  the  loan, 
and  the  other  seven  instalments  annually  thereafter.  The  Provincial  Dairymen's  Asso- 
•ciation  is  at  present  doing  good  work  in  the  importation  of  thoroughbred  stock  from  the 
East.  By  the  co-operation  of  the  Government  the  purchase  price  of  the  stock  is  guaran- 
teed, and  the  cattle  sold  locally  to  purchasers. 

By  the  "Milk  Fraud  Act"  of  1895,  provision  is  made  for  the  "prevention  of" 
-adulterated  milk  and  the  furnishing  of  adulterated  milk  to  dairies  and  creameries. 

Animals  and  Cattle  Acts. 

The  "Animals  Act"  ccfntains  provisions  restricting  the  running  at  large  of  certain 
animals,  to  prevent  injury  by  dogs,  and  for  the  arrest  and  sale  of  animals  unlawfully  at 
large.  It  is  also  enacted  that  in  any  action  brought  to  recover  damages  for  injury  done 
by  animals  of  a  domestic  nature,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  prove  that  the  owner  of  the 
animal  knew,  or  had  means  of  knowing,  that  the  animal  causing  the  injury  was  vicious 
or  mischievous,  or  accustomed  to  do  acts  causing  injury. 

There  are  a  series  of  Acts  dealing  with  cattle  in  various  ways.  The  "  Cattle  Farm- 
ing Act "  makes  a  provision  whereby  the  owners  of  cattle  may  entrust  them  to  a  farmer 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  care  and  increase.  Under  a  registered  agreement  the 
registered  cattle  are  protected  from  all  claims  against  and  liabilities  of  the  farmer  to 
^whom  they  are  entrusted.     The  "  Cattle  Lien  Act"  confers  upon  agisters  of  cattle  and 
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animals  and  keepers  of  livery  stables  a  lien  upon  cattle  and  effects  left  with  them,  for 
the  value  and  price  of  any  food,  care,  attendance,  etc.  The  "Cattle  Act"  contains 
elaborate  provisions  for  the  protection  and  marking  of  cattle,  under  which  registries 
are  established  aud  a  mode  provided  for  the  registration  of  brands  and  marks  upon 
cattle.  Penalties  are  provided  for  the  contravention  of  the  Act ;  also  provision  for  the 
mode  of  transfer  of  brands  and  marks,  for  the  inspection  of  hides,  aud  for  a  record  of 
cattle  and  sheep  from  east  of  the  Cascades  into  other  portions  of  the  Province,  so  as  to 
guard  against  stealing.  Under  the  "Breeding  Stock  Act,"  the  "Cattle  Ranges  Act,' 
and  the  "Island  Pasturage  Act"  provision  is  made  for  the  protection  and  preservation 
of  cattle  ranges,  and  for  their  being  rendered  available  on  an  equitable  basis  for  the  use 

of  Provincial  settlers. 

Preventive  Legislation. 

Under  another  scries  of  Acts  for  the  regulation  of  various  matters  there  is :  {a} 
the  "Contagious  Diseases  Act,"  which  provides  for  the  appointment  of  inspectors  for 
the  inspection  of  cattle  and  for  quarantine,  and,  whenever  necessary,  the  destruction  of 
cattle  infected  with  disease.  The  provisions  of  the  Act  are  especially  directed  towards 
the  prevention  and  the  eradication  of  tuberculosis  and  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  against, 
the  transmission  of  disease  by  milk ;  {b)  the  "  Line  Fences  and  Water-courses  Act,'' 
which  provides  for  the  appointment  of  fence-viewers,  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  boundary  fences  and  ditches,  and  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  owners  in  regard 
to  such  matters;  (c)  the  "Fence  Act,"  in  which  is  contained  a  definition  of  a  lawful 
fence,  and  the  trespass  of  cattle  in  case  of  laud  protected  and  unprotected  by  lawful 
fences  ;  {d)  the  "  Bush  Fire  Act,"  establishing  fire  districts  and  the  regulation  of  fires  in 
fire  districts,  by  which,  except  under  certain  conditions,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any  per- 
son to  set  fires  between  the  first  day  of  May  and  the  first  day  of  October,  and  also  the 
equipment  of  locomotive  engines  with  the  most  improved  and  effectual  means  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  fire  from  furnaces,  ash  heaps  and  smoke  stacks  ;  («)  an  Act  for  the  better 
regulation  of  traffic  on  highways,  providing  the  the  passing  of  vehicles  to  the  left,  preser- 
vation of  roadways  west  of  the  Cascade  Range,  by  wide  tires  for  loads  over  2,000  pounds, 
and  the  prevention  of  certain  unlawful  practices  which  impede  traffic  or  render  it  dan- 
gerous ;  if)  the  "Thistle  Prevention  Act,"  and  the  "Noxious  Weeds  Prevention  Act," 
the  objects  of  which  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  their  titles  ;  and  {g)  "  An  Act  for  the 
Extermination  of  Wild  Horses,"  by  which  it  is  made  lawful  for  any  person  to  kill 
unbranded  stallions  running  at  large  upon  the  public  lands,  provided  that  such  per>on 
has  first  obtained  a  licence  for  killing,  and  has  made  unsuccessful  efforts  and  reasona'  le 
endeavour  to  capture  such  stallion,  and  reports  the  facts  of  killing  to  the  nearest  Gov- 
ernment Agent. 

Land  Acts. 

The  Acts  relating  to  settlement  and  taking  up  of  land  are  dealt  with  under  the 
general  title  of  land  laws.  These  include  the  "  Homestead  Act,"  "  Land  Registry  and 
Amendments,"  the  "Land  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,"  and  the  amended  "  Land  Act," 
and  the  "  Water  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,"  as  amended  in  1899  and  1900.  The  "  Land 
Clauses  Consolidation  Act "  contains  complete  procedure  relative  to  the  acquisition  of 
lands  required  for  undertakings  or  works  of  a  public  nature,  and  in  this  respect  is  allied 
with  the  "Water  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,"  which  makes  provision  for  the  acquire- 
ment and  regulation  of  water  rights  for  a  number  of  purposes,  including  ordinary 
domestic  and  agricultural  purposes.  The  provisions  of  these  Acts  are  too  elaborate  to- 
be  even  briefly  summarised  here. 
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Dyking  and  Drainage. 

In  view  of  thef  fact  that  there  exists  throughout  the  Province  large  tracts  of  land 
which  could  be  rendered  available  for  cultivation  by  dyking  and  drainage,  careful  and 
extended  provision  is  made  for  such  work  in  the  "Drainage,  Dyking  arid  Irrigation 
Act "  for  the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  undertake  and  carry  out  such  works. 
By  the  "Dyking  Debenture  Loan  Act"  of  1897  the  Government  of  British  Columbia  is 
given  authority  to  authorise  the  redemption  of  certain  debentures  for  the  construction 
of  dyking  works,  and  to  authorise  expenditure  of  additional  moneys  in  strengthening, 
extending  and  repairing  certain  dykes.  By  a  further  Act  iii  1898  the  powers  of  the 
Government  in  respect  to  dyking  matters  were  still  further  extended,  whereby  they 
assumed  a  liability  exceeding  $500,000  in  respect  to  the  dyking  works  in  Maple  Ridge, 
Sumas,  Coquitlam,  Pitt  Meadows  and  Matsqui,  and  of  borrowing  a  further  sum  of 
$225,000  with  respect  to  further  dyking  work  in  Chilliwhack,  Agassiz,  Hatzic,  Surrey, 
and  New  Westminster  District  generally.  These  works  are  of  an  important  character, 
and  have  made  fit  for  cultivation  various  tracts  of  land,  aggregating  about  100,000 
acres,  otherwise  subject  to  overflow. 

Altogether,  the  Province  expended  $981,219  on  the  work  of  reclamation  up  to 

November,  1904,  and  the  owners  of  lands  benefited  had  only  paid  a  small  proportion 

of  the  assessments  which  the  Government  levied  to  recoup  the  Province,  and  these 

owners  represented  that  the  amount  payable  yearly  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  was 

more  than  they  could  pay,  and  asked  for  relief  from  their  burden.     Consequently,  the 

Government  introduced  a  Bill  at  the  Session  of  1905,  which  greatly  reduced  the  capital 

charges  against  the  various  municipalities  and  fixed  the  rate  of  interest  payable  thereon 

at  3^  %,  payable  yearly.     Repayment  of  the  reduced  principal  was  spread  over  forty 

3'ear8  in  the  case  of  Maple  Ridgo,  Coquitlam,  Pitt  Meadows  and  Chilliwhack,  and 

forty- three  years  in  the  case  of  Matsqui,  with  3^  %  interest,  payable  yearly,  after 

January,  1908.     The  reductions  made  by  the  Act  of  1905  are  as  follows  : — 

Total  Expenditure     Amounts  to  be 

by  Province.  collected  under  Reductions. 

Act  of  1905. 

Maple  Ridge $221,981  96  $127,396  00  $  94,585  96 

Coquitlam 151 ,280  35  57,P88  00  93,292  35 

Pitt  Meadows 88,873  11  34,868  00  54,005  11 

Matsqui 209,915  60  125,000  00  84,915  60 

Sumas 19,268  29           19,268  29 

Chilliwhack 289,899  79  200,000  00  89,899  79 

Total $981,219  10        $545,252  00        $435,967  10 


Copies  of  any  of  the  above-mentioned  Acts  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  King's 
Printer,  Victoria,  B.  C.     Price,  25  cents  per  copy. 
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LAND. 


Crown  Lands. 

CROWN  LANDS,  where  such  a  system  is  practicable,  are  laid  oflF  and  surveyed  into 
quadrilateral  townships,  containing  thirty-six  sections  of  one  mile  square  in  each. 

Any  person,  being  the  head  of  a  family,  a  widow,  or  single  man  over  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  and  being  a  British  subject,  or  any  alien,  upon  his  making  a  declaration 
of  his  intention  to  become  a  British  subject,  may,  for  agricultural  purposes,  record  any 
tract  of  unoccupied  and  unreserved  Crown  lands  (not  being  an  Lidian  settlement)  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  extent. 

No  person  can  hold  more  than  one  pre-emption  claim  at  a  time.  Prior  record  of 
pre-emption  of  one  claim  and  all  rights  under  it  are  forfeited  by  subsequent  record  or 
pre-emption  of  another  claim. 

Land  recorded  or  pre-empted  cannot  be  transferred  or  conveyed  until  after  a  Crown 
grant  has  been  issued. 

Such  land,  until  the  Crown  grant  is  issued,  is  held  by  occupation.  Such  occupation 
must  bo  a  bona  fide  personal  residence  of  the  settler  or  his  family. 

The  settler  must  enter  into  occupation  of  the  land  within  thirty  days  after  record- 
ing, and  must  continue  to  occupy  it. 

Continuous  absence  for  a  period  longer  than  two  months  consecutively  of  the  settler 
or  family  is  deemed  cessation  of  occupation  ;  but  leave  of  absence  may  be  granted  not 
exceeding  six  months  in  any  one  year,  inclusive  of  two  months'  absence. 

Land  is  considered  abandoned  if  unoccupied  for  more  than  two  months  consecu- 
tively. 

If  so  abandoned,  the  land  becomes  waste  lands  to  the  Crown. 
The  fee  on  recording  is  two  dollars  (8s. ). 

The  settler  shall  have  the  land  surveyed  at  his  own  instance  (subject  to  the  rectifi- 
cation of  the  boundaries)  within  five  years  from  the  date  of  record. 

After  survey  has  been  made,  upon  proof  in  declaration  in  writing  of  himself  and 
two  other  persons  of  occupation  for  two  years  from  date  of  pre-emption,  and  of  having 
made  permanent  improvement  on  the  land  to  the  value  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
per  acre,  the  settler  on  producing  the  pre-emption  certificate  obtains  a  certificate  of 
improvement  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  $2. 

After  obtaining  the  certificate  of  improvement  and  paying  for  the  land,  the  settler 
is  entitled  to  a  Crown  grant  in  fee  simple.     He  pays  $10  therefor. 

The  price  of  Crown  lands  pre-empted  is  $1  (45. )  per  acre,  which  must  be  paid  in 
four  equal  instalments,  as  follows  :  First  instalment  two  years  from  date  of  record  or 
pre-emption,  and  yearly  thereafter,  but  the  last  instalment  is  not  payable  till  after  the 
survey,  if  the  land  is  unsurveyed. 

Two,  three  or  four  settlers  may  enter  into  partnership  with  pre-emptions  of  160 
acres  each,  and  reside  on  one  homestead.  Improvements  amounting  to  $2.50  per  acre 
made  on  some  portion  thereof  will  secure  Crown  grant  for  the  whole,  conditions  of  pay- 
ment being  same  as  above. 
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The  Crown  grant  reserves  to  the  Crown  a  royalty  of  five  cents  per  ton  on  every  ton 
of  merchantable  coal  raised  or  gotten  from  the  land,  not  including  dross  or  fine  slack, 
and  50  cents  per  M,  on  timber.  Coal  and  petroleum  lands  do  not  pass  under  grant  of 
lands  acquired  since  passage  of  Land  Act  Amendment  of  1S99. 

No  Crown  grant  can  be  issued  to  an  alien  who  may  have  recorded  or  pre-empted  by 
virtue  of  his  declaring  his  intention  to  become  a  British  subject,  nnless  he  has  become 
naturalised. 

The  heirs  of  devisees  of  the  settler  are  entitled  to  the  Crown  grant  on  his  decease. 

Crown  lands  may  be  purchased  to  the  extent  of  640  acres,  and  for  this  purpose  are 
classified  as  first,  second  and  third  class,  according  to  the  report  of  the  surveyor. 

Lands  which  are  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes,  or  which  are  capable  of  being 
brought  under  cultivation  profitably,  or  which  are  wild  hay  meadow  lands,  rank  as  and 
are  considered  to  be  first  class  lands.  Lands  which  are  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes 
only  when  artificially  irrigated,  and  which  do  not  contain  timber  valuable  for  lumbering 
purposes,  as  defined  below,  rank  as  and  are  considered  to  be  second  class  lands. 
Mountainous  and  rocky  tracts  of  land  which  are  wholly  unfit  for  agricultural  purposes, 
and  which  cannot  imder  any  reasonable  conditions,  be  brought  under  cultivation,  and 
which  do  not  contain  timber  suitable  for  lumbering  purposes,  as  defined  below,  or  hay 
meadows,  rank  as  and  are  considered  to  be  third  class  or  pastoral  lands.  Timber  lands 
■(that  is,  lands  which  contain  milling  timber  to  the  average  extent  of  eight  thousand  feet 
per  acre  west  of  the  Cascades,  and  five  thousand  feet  per  acre  east  of  the  Cascades,  to 
-each  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres)  are  not  open  for  sale. 

The  minimum  price  of  first-class  land,  $5  per  acre^;  second  class,  $2.50  per  acre ; 
"third  class,  $1  per  acre.  No  settlement  duties  are  required  on  such  lands  unless  a  second 
purchase  is  contemplated.  In  slich  a  case,  the  first  purchase  must  be  improved  to  the 
•extent  of  $5  per  acre  for  first  clafes  ;  $'2.50  second  class  ;  and  $1  third  class. 

Leases  of  Crown  lands  which  have  been  subdivided  by  survey  in  lots  not  exceeding 
twenty  acres  may  be  obtained  ;  and  if  requisite  improvements  are  made  and  conditions 
of  the  lease  fulfilled  at  the  expiration  of  lease,  Crown  grants  are  issued. 

Leases  (containing  such  covenants  and  conditions  as  may  be  thought  advisable)  of 
Crown  lands  may  be  granted  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  for  the  following 
purposes  : — 

(a.)  For  the  purpose  of  cutting  hay  thereon,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years  : 

(b.)  For  any  purpose  whatsoever,  except  cutting  hay  as  aforesaid,  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  twenty-one  years. 

The  farm  and  buildings,  when  registered,  cannot  be  taken  for  debt  incurred  after 
registration ;  and  it  is  free  from  seizure  up  to  a  value  not  greater  than  $500  (£1U0 
English).     Cattle  ** farmed  on  shares"  are  also  protected  by  an  Exemption  Act. 

The  fact  of  a  person  having  a  homestead  in  other  Provinces,  or  on  Dominion  Govern- 
ment lands  in  this  Province,  is  no  bar  to  pre-empting  Crown  lands  in  British  Columbia. 

Twenty-one  year  timber  leases  are  now  subject  to  public  competition,  and  the  highest 
cash  bonus  is  accepted,  subject  to  the  50  cents  per  M.  royalty  above  mentioned,  and  an 
annual  rental  in  advance  of  15  cents  per  acre.  The  holder  must  put  up  a  saw-mill 
capable  of  cutting  not  less  than  1,000  feet  of  lumber  per  day  of  twelve  hours  for  every 
400  acres  of  land  in  such  lease ;  and  such  mill  shall  be  kept  running  for  at  least  six 
months  in  every  year. 
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How  TO  Secure  a  Pre-emption. 

Any  person  desiring  to  pre-empt  unsurveyed  Crown  lands  must  observe  the  foUowing^ 
rules : — 

1.  Place  a  stake  or  post  four  or  more  inches  square  and  four  or  more  feet  high — a 
tree  stump  squared  and  of  the  proper  height  will  do — at  each  comer  of  the  claim,  and 
mark  upon  each  of  the  posts  his  name  and  a  description  of  the  post,  for  example : — 

"  John  Smith's  land,  N.  E.  post  (meaning  north-east  post) ;  John  Smith's  land,  N. 
W.  post,"  and  so  on. 

2.  After  staking  the  land,  the  applicant  must  make  an  application  in  writing  to  the 
Land  Commissioner  of  the  district  in  which  the  land  lies,  giving  a  full  description  of  th& 
land,  and  a  sketch  plan  of  it ;  this  description  and  plan  to  be  in  duplicate.  The  fee  for 
recording  is  $2. 

3.  He  shall  also  make  a  declaration,  ia  duplicate,  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
Notary  Public,  or  Commissioner,  in  Form  2  of  the  Land  Act,  and  deposit  same  with  ln» 
application.  In  the  declaration  he  must  declare  that  the  land  staked  by  him  is  un- 
occupied and  unreserved  Crown  land,  and  not  in  an  Indian  settlement ;  that  the  appli- 
cation is  made  on  his  own  behalf  and  for  his  own  use  for  settlement  and  occupation,  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  that  he  is  duly  qualified  to  take  up  and  record  the  land. 

4.  If  the  land  is  surveyed  the  pre-emptor  must  make  application  to  the  Commissioner 
exactly  as  in  the  case  of  unsurveyed  lands,  but  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  plant  posts. 

5.  Every  pre-emption  shall  be  of  a  rectangular  or  square  shape,  and  160  acres  shall 
measure  either  40  chains  by  40  chains — 880  yards  by  880  yards,  or  20  chains  by  80 
chains — 440  yards  by  1,760  yards ;  80  acres  shall  measure  20  chains  by  40  chains ;  and 
40  acres,  20  chains  by  20  chains.  All  lines  shall  be  run  true  north  and  south  and  true- 
east  and  west. 

6.  When  a  pre-emption  is  bounded  by  a  lake  or  river,  or  by  another  pre-emption  or 
by  surveyed  land,  such  boundary  may  be  adopted  and  used  in  describing  the  boundaries- 
of  the  land. 

7.  Thirty  days  after  recording  the  pre-emptor  must  enter  into  occupation  of  t  he- 
land  and  proceed  with  improving  same.  Occupation  means  continuous  bona  fide  personal 
residence  of  the  pre-emptor  or  his  family,  but  he  and  his  family  may  be  absent  for  any- 
one period  not  exceeding  two  months  in  any  year.  If  the  pre-emptor  can  show  good 
reason  for  being  absent  from  his  claim  for  more  than  two  months,  the  Land  Commissioner 
may  grant  him  six  months'  leave.  Absence  without  leave  for  more  than  two  months- 
will  be  looked  upon  as  an  abandonment  of  all  rights  and  the  record  may  be  cancelled. 

8.  No  person  can  take  up  or  hold  more  than  one  pre-emption. 

9.  The  pre-emptor  must  have  his  claim  surveyed,  at  his  own  expense,  within  five- 
years  from  the  date  of  record. 

10.  The  price  of  pre-empted  land  is  $1  per  acre,  to  be  paid  for  in  four  equal  annual 
instalments  of  25  cents  per  acre,  the  first  instalment  to  be  paid  two  years  after  record. 

11.  After  full  payment  has  been  made  the  pre-emptor  shall  be  entitled  to  a  Crown 
grant  of  the  land,  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  $10. 

12.  A  pre-emption  cannot  be  sold  or  transferred  until  after  it  is  Crown-granted. 
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Government  Land  Agencies. 


The  following  is  a  list  of  Government  Agents  with  whom  pre-emptions  maybe  filed. 
Lands  in  outlying  districts,  in  which  there  is  no  resident  agent,  are  dealt  with  in  the 
Lands  and  Works  Department,  Victoria,  Neil  F.  Mackay,  Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner: 


District. 

Government  Agent. 

Address. 

ALBERNI 

A  L.  Smith    

NANAIMO 

M.  Bray    

Nanaimo. 

NEW  WESTMINSTER 

C.  0.  Fisher 

.J.  E.  Griffith 

New  Westminster. 

EAST  KOOTENAY  (Northern) 

Golden.  V?^ 

..                       (Southern)  

WEST  KOOTENAY  : 

Slocan 

J.  F.  Armstrong 

Cranbrook. 

E.  R  Chipman 

R.  A.  Renwick 

Kaslo. 

Nelson 

Nelson. 

Revel&toke 

Fred  Fraser 

Revelstoke. 

CARIBOO: 

Barkerville 

James  McKen 

Barkerville. 

CASSIAR  : 

Telegraph  Creek 

James  Porter 

J.  A.  Fraser 

Telegraph  Creek. 
Atlin. 

Atlin 

Port  Simpson 

KAMLOOPS   

J.  Flewin 

G.  C.  Tunstall 

Port  Simpson. 

Kamloops. 
Nicola. 

Nicola 

George  Murray 

L.  Norris 

YALE: 

Vernon , 

Vernon. 

Similkameen,  Kettle  River 

Clinton  

C.  A.  R.  Lambly     

F.  Soues                                     .   . 

Fairview. 
Clinton. 

Yale  Division 

H.  P.  Christie 

Use  of  Water*. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  "  Water  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1897,"  and  amend- 
ing Acts,  unrecorded  water  may  be  diverted  from  any  natural  sources  for  irrigation  or 
agricultural  purposes  generally.  The  scale  of  fees  is  the  same  as  for  water  for  industrial 
purposes,  and  is  calculated  on  a  sliding  scale.  For  a  record  fee  of  $10.75  per  100  miner's 
inches  up  to  $110.75  for  500  inches  ;  $260.75  for  1,000  inches  ;  $560.75  for  2,000  inches  ; 
S680.75  for  5,000  inches  ;  $880.75  for  10,000  inches,  and  so  on.  For  industrial  purposes 
there  is  an  annual  fee  calculated  according  to  the  same  sliding  scale  ;  but  no  annual  fee 
s  charged  on  water  recorded  and  actually  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 
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DOMINION  GOVERNMENT  LANDS. 

All  the  lands  in  British  Columbia  within  twenty  miles  on  each  side  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  main  line  are  the  property  of  Canada,  with  all  the  timber  and  minerals 
they  contain  (except  precious  metals).  This  tract  of  land,  with  its  timber,  hay,  water- 
powers,  coal  and  stone,  is  now  administered  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  Can- 
ada, practically  according  to  the  same  laws  and  regulations  as  are  the  public  lands  in 
Manitoba  and  the  Territories.  Dominion  Government  Agencies  are  established  at  Kam- 
loops  and  New  Westminster. 

Any  British  subject  who  is  the  sole  head  of  a  family,  or  any  male  of  the  age  of  18 
years,  may  secure  a  homestead  of  160  acres  on  any  imoccupied  land,  on  application  to 
the  local  land  agent  and  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  $10.  The  homesteader  must  reside  on 
the  land  for  six  months  in  every  year,  and  cultivate  at  least  15  acres  for  three  years, 
when  he  will  be  entitled  to  a  free  grant  or  patent. 

During  the  year  ending  Jime  30th,  1905,  Dominion  lands  in  the  Railway  Belt  were 
disposed  of  as  follows  :  — 

Kamloops  Agency — 

Homestead  entries 149=  23,840  acres. 

Lands  sold 4, 160    n 

New  Westminster  Agency — 

Homestead  entries    40  =     6,400    // 

Grazing  lands — 

Leases 391,580    „ 

Coal  lands  (Rocky  Mountain  Park) — 

Twenty- three  licences  covering 8,436    n 


CANADIAN  PACIFIC  LANDS. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  controls  large  areas  of  farming,  fruit, 
ranching  and  timber  lands  in  the  Kootenay  and  Boimdary  Districts.  Generally  speak- 
ing the  prices  for  agricultural  lands  are  as  follows  : — 

First  Clavi  Lands. — Lands  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes  in  their  present  con- 
dition, or  which  are  capable  of  being  brought  imder  cultivation  profitably  by  the  clear- 
ing of  the  timber  thereon,  or  which  are  wild  hay  meadow  land^.     Price,  $5  per  acre. 

Second  Class  Lands. — Lands  which  are  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes  only  when 
irrigated.     Price,  $2.50  per  acre. 

Third  Cla^  Land^. — Mountainous  and  rocky  tracts  of  land,  unfit  for  agricultural 
purposes,  and  which  cannot  under  any  reasonable  condition  be  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion.    Price,  $1  per  acre. 

Any  land  in  the  Columbia  and  Western  Land  Grant  (Boundary  District)  which  con- 
tains timber  fit  for  manufacture  into  lumber  to  the  extent  of  3,000  feet  board  measure, 
to  the  acre,  does  not  come  under  the  heading  of  agricultural  land,  but  will  only  be 
disposed  of  under  the  provisions  of  the  Company's  regulations  for  the  sale  or  lease  of 
timber  lands.  In  the  remaining  grants  the  limit  for  agricultural  lands  is  fixed  at  5,000 
feet,  board  measure,  to  the  acre. 

The  minimum  area  sold  is  160  acres,  and  all  lands  must  be  purchased  in  square  or 
rectangular  parcels,  viz. ,  160  acres  must  measure  40  chains  by  40  chains  ;  320  acres  must 
measure  80  chains  by  40  chains  ;  and  640  acres  must  measure  80  chains  by  80  chains. 
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Land  sold  at  $1  per  acre  must  be  paid  for  one- fourth  cash,  and  the  balance  in  there 
equal  annual  instalments. 

Land  sold  at  $2.50  per  acre  must  be  paid  for  one- fifth  cash,  and  the  balance  in  four 
equal  annual  instalments. 

Land  sold  at  $o  per  acre  must  be  paid  for  one-eighth  cash,  and  the  balance  in  seven 
equal  annual  instalments. 

Interest  at  six  per  cent,  is  payable  on  all  outstanding  amounts  of  principal,  and  also 
on  overdue  instalments.  If  land  is  paid  for  in  full  at  the  time  of  purchase,  a  discount 
of  ten  per  cent,  will  be  allowed  on  the  amount  so  paid  in  excess  of  the  usual  cash  instal- 
ment, but  no  reduction  will  be  allowed  on  subsequent  payment  of  instalments  in  advance 
of  maturity.  All  payments  on  account  of  the  purchase  of  lauds  from  this  Company, 
must  be  remitted  direct  to  the  office  of  the  British  Columbia  Land  Commissioner  for  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at  Calgary,  Alberta  ;  no  agent  for  the  Company  being  allowed 
to  receive  or  receipt  for  money,  or  to  bind  the  Company  by  any  act  whatsoever. 

The  purchaser  of  agricultural  land  will  be  permitted  to  use  what  timber  is  actually 
required  on  the  land  purchased  by  him  for  buildings,  fences  and  fuel ;  but  any  timber 
cut  for  sale  will  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  dues  as  per  the  following  schedule  : — 

Lumber,  per  M  feet,  B.  M |1  00 

Shingle  bolts,  per  cord 1  00 

Firewood,  per  cord 25 

Fence  posts,  per  cord 50 

Mining  props  ( 10  ft.  x  10  in.  or  less),  per  cord 50 

Mining  props  (larger),  each 05 

Ties,  each 02 

House  logs  (20  ft.  or  less),  each    10 

Piles,  cribbing,  timber,  telegraph  posts,  per  running  foot i 

Such  dues  are  exclusive  of  all  Government  royalties,  which  must  be  paid  by  the 
purchaser.  In  the  case  of  unsurveyed  lands,  the  purchaser  must  arrange  his  own 
surveys. 

The  full  amount  of  such  of  the  above  dues  as  are  paid  to  the  Company  after  the 
payment  of  the  first  instalment,  on  any  contract  for  the  purchase  of  their  agricultural 
lands  which  may  have  been  in  force  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  1st  of  October,  1905, 
will  be  applied  to  the  credit  of  the  second  and  succeeding  instalments  until  the  full 
purchase  price  of  the  land  is  made  up. 

One  half  of  the  amount  paid  by  new  settlers  for  fare  on  the  railway  lines  of  the 
Can£idian  Pacific  Railway  in  travelling  to  British  Columbia  will  be  applied  on  account 
of  the  first  instalment  if  land  is  purchased  from  the  Company  in  this  Province. 

Timber  leases  may  be  secured  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  for 
timbered  areas  within  the  land  grant  of  the  Columbia  and  Kootenay  Railway,  and 
timber  lands  which  form  part  of  the  British  Columbia  Southern  Land  Grant  are  sold, 
the  rates  payable  to  the  Company  in  each  case  being  as  follows  : — 

Lumber,  per  M  feet,  B.  M , |1  00 

Shingle  bolts,  per  cord 1  00 

Firewood,  per  cord  ...    25 

Fence  posts,  per  cord 50 

Mining  props  ( 10  ft.  x  10  in.  or  less),  per  cord 50 

Mining  props  (larger),  each 05 

Ties,  each    02 

House  logs  (20  ft.  or  less),  each 10 

Piles,  cribbing,  telegraph  poles,  per  running  foot ^ 
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la  addition  to  these  dues,  the  lessee  must  pay  all  the  Government  royalties  and 
taxes,  and  arrange  and  bear  the  expense  of  any  surveys  which  may  prove  necessary  to 
define  his  limits. 

More  detailed  particulars  regarding  the  Company's  agricultural  and  timber  lands 
-can  be  obtained  from  J.  S.  Dennis,  Assistant  to  the  Second  Vice-President,  Calgary, 
Alberta,  and  from  any  of  the  following  local  land  agents  of  the  Company  : — 

East  Kootenay  (Central) — R.  R.  Bruce,  Wilmer. 

East  Kootenay  (Southern) — E.  Mallandaine,  Creston  ;  V.  Hyde  Baker,  Cranbrook  ; 
X  H.  Wilson,  Wardner  ;  J.  Austin,  Elko. 

West  Kootenay— H.  M.  Bird,  Nelson ;  W.  J.  Devitt,  Trail ;  Thos.  Abriel,  Nakusp. 

Yale  District — J.  A.  McCallum,  Grand  Forks ;  F.  W.  McLaine,  Greenwood ;  J. 
R.  Mitchell,  Penticton. 

Kamloops  District — Sibbald  and  Field,  Revelstoke  ;  F.  J.  Fulton,  Kamloops. 

The  Company  is  also  interested  in  the  following  townsites,  where  local  agents  may 
l)e  consulted  as  to  price  of  lots  : — Elko,  Cranbrook,  Kimberly,  Proctor,  Nelson,  Lemon- 
ton,  Nakusp,  Arrowhead,  Revelstoke,  Kamloops,  Donald,  Gerrard,  Castlegar,  Cascade, 
Eholt,  Grand  Forks,  Greenwood,  and  Midway. 

E.  ^  N.  LANDS. 

The  Esquimau  &  Nanaimo  Railway  Company  owns  1,500,000  acres  of  agricultural, 
timber  and  mineral  lands  on  Vancouver  Island,  extending  from  Otter  Point  on  the 
«outh-west  coast  to  Crown  Mountain  in  the  Comox  District,  which  include  within  their 
boundaries  all  the  flourishing  farming,  mining,  lumbering  and  fishing  communities 
■along  the  East  Coast  and  the  line  of  the  Esquimalt  &  Nanaimo  Railway,  a  tract  recog- 
nised to  be  the  choicest  portion  of  Vancouver  Island.  This  magnificent  estate  is  being 
systematically  explored  by  the  company,  whose  intention  it  is  to  clear  the  land  of  timber 
and  divide  it  into  convenient  sized  lots,  when  it  will  be  offered  for  sale  to  fruit-growers, ' 
farmers,  poultry  and  dairymen,  at  reasonable  prices  and  on  favourable  terms.  As  the 
interior  is  explored  it  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  extead  the  railway  and  build 
branches  into  the  most  desirable  valleys,  to  afford  easy  access  to  the  agricultural,  timber 
«nd  mineral  lands. 

Fuller  information  regarding  these  lands  may  be  had  by  application  to  the  Land 
Department,  Esquimalt  &  Nanaimo  Railway  Company,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

LAND  COMPANIES. 

In  addition  to  Government  and  Railway  lands,  there  are  several  incorporated 
companies  owning  large  tracts  of  land  which  are  being  sold  in  small  blocks,  from  five 
acres  upwards,  for  fruit-growing,  poultry-raising  and  mixed  farming.  The  prices  asked 
by  these  companies  for  irrigated  land  varies  from  |75  to  $250  per  acre.  Detailed  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained  from  the  managers  of  these  companies.  Some  of  the  principal 
land  companies  are: — The  Coldstream  Estate,  Ltd.,  Vernon,  B.  C.  ;  White  Valley 
Irrigation  &  Power  Co.,  Vernon,  B.  C.  ;  Kelowna  Land  &  Orchard  Co.,  Kelowna,  B.  C. ; 
Southern  Okanagan  Land  Co. ,  Penticton,  B.  C.  ;  Kettle  Valley  Irrigated  Fruit  Lands 
Oo.,  Vancouver,  B.  C.  ;  Fruitlands,  Ltd.,   Kamloops,  B.  C.  ;  Peachland  Townsite  & 
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Irrigation  Co.,  Peachland,  B.  C.  ;  Summerland  Development  Co.,  SummerUmd,  B.  C.vf 
Settlors'  Association  of  British  Columbia,  Vancouver,  B.  C. ;  Canadian  Real  Properties 
Ltd.,  Kamloops,  B.  C, 

PRICES    OF    LAND. 

Apart  from  the  Government  and  railway  company*^  lands,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
desirable  land  owned  by  companies  and  individuals,  the  price  of  which  varies  with  local- 
ity, quality  of  soil  and  cost  of  clearing  or  irrigation. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  the  topography  and  climatic  conditions  seem  to  lend 
themselves  to  a  natural  division  of  the  province  into  the  following  districts  — 

1.  The  Upper  Mainland. — All  the  country  to  the  eastward  of  the  Coast  Range,  and 
including  the  large  cattle  ranges  and  what  is  known  as  the  Dry  Belt. 

2.  The  Lower  Mainland. — All  that  portion  of  the  sea  coast  to  the  westward  of  the 
Coast  Range,  and  including  the  rich  delta  lards  of  the  Fraser  River.  This  part  of  the 
country  is  generally  heavily  wooded  with  big  timber  and  is  the  wettest  part  in  the 
Province. 

3.  The  Islands. — All  that  portion  including  Vancouver  Island  and  the  adjacent- 
islands.  This  division  partakes  somewhat  of  the  characteristic  of  the  two  others,  and 
resembles  the  first  in  the  distribution  of  the  flora  and  the  less  precipitation. 

Division  No.  1  includes  the  Boundary  Country,  Similkameen,  Okanagan  Lake, 
Okanagan,  Shuswap  Lake,  Thompson  River  Valley  (upper  and  lower),  Nicola,  Upper 
Fraser  Valley,  Chilcotin  and  Cariboo  Waggon  Road.  Improved  or  partly  cleared  land 
in  the  Boundary  District  is  held  at  about  ^0  per  acre.  Similkameen,  $25  to  $150,  the 
latter  being  irrigated.  Okanagan  Lake,  $60  to  $250  for  water  fronts,  irrigated  and 
improved  land,  and  from  $1  to  $25  for  non-irrigated.  Okanagan  bush  land,  $5  to  $20  ^ 
partly  cleared  and  improved,  $10  to  $50,  and  up  to  $100  per  acre.  Shuswap  and  Upper 
Thompson  Valley,  prices  about  the  same  as  Okanagan.  Land  may  be  bought  at  lower 
rates  than  those  quoted  in  Nicola,  Upper  Fraser  Valley,  Chilcotin  and  Cariboo.  It  is- 
hard  to  give  definite  figures  as  the  country  is  so  extensive  and  conditions  are  so  varied. 

Division  No.  2  includes  Delta,  Surrey,  Langley,  Matsqui,  Sumas,  Chilliwack,  South 
Vancouver,  Burnaby,  Coquitlam,  Maple  Ridge,  Mission,  Dewdney,  Nicomen  and  Kent, 
and  prices  of  land  vary  very  much.  The  improved  land  is  held  at  $5  to  $20,  while 
reclaimed  (dyked)  land  sells  from  $40  up  to  $100. 

Division  No.  3  embraces  Victoria,  Esquimalt,  Metchosin,  Sooke,  Highland,  Lake, 
Saanich,  Cowichan,  Nanaimo,  Comox,  Alberni,  San  Juan  and  Fort  Rupert  Districts  and 
the  numerous  islands  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia.  As  in  other  parts  of  the  Province,  there 
are  no  fixed  prices  for  land.  They  vary  with  locality  and  the  estimates  of  the  owners- 
Wild  land,  mostly  heavily  timbered,  can  be  bought  from  $3.50  to  $10  per  acre,  while 
improved  land  ranges  all  the  way  from  $20  to  $200  according  to  extent  and  value  of 
improvement. 

W^hile  some  of  these  prices  may  be  thought  high,  the  cost  of  clearing  the  land  of 
timber  must  be  considered,  also,  that  a  small  farm  well  located  and  well  tilled  in  British 
Columbia  will  produce  more  and  return  bigger  profits  than  a  much  larger  area  of  land  in 
most  other  countries. 
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GENERAL    INFORMATION. 


TAXATION. 

Outside  of  incorporated  cities,  towns  and  municipalities,  the  taxation  is  imposed 
and  collected  directly  by  the  Provincial  Grovernment  and  expended  in  public  improve- 
ments, roads,  trails,  wharves,  bridges,  etc.,  in  assisting  and  maintaining  the  schools,  in 
the  administration  of  justice. 

The  rates  of  taxation  imposed  by  the  latest  Assessment  Act  are  as  follows  : — 

On  Real  Estate 3-5  per  cent,  of  assessed  value  of  $2,000 

//  //  1  per  cent,  of  assessed  value  over  $2,000 

//   Wild  Land 4  per  cent. 

//   *0n  Coal  Land,  Class  A 1        // 

i,   **Coal  Land,  Class  B 2        // 

//   Timber  Land 2        // 

//   Income  of  $2,000  or  under IJ      // 

//        //       over  $2,000  and  not  exceeding  $3,000. If      // 

//        //  //       3,000  //  4,000 2        „ 

n       4,000     ^  //  7,000 3 

//         n  n        7,000  4         f, 

Discounts  of  10  per  cent,  upwards  are  allowed  for  prompt  payment  of  taxes,  and 
the  following  exemptions  from  taxation  are  granted  : — 

On  Personal  Property  up  to  $500  (to  farmers  only). 
//   Income  up  to  $1,000. 

It   Pre-empted  land  for  two  years  from  date  of  record  and  an  exemp- 
tion of  $500  for  four  years  after  record. 

In  addition  to  above  taxes  royalty  is  charged  on  coal,  timber  and  minerals. 

♦Working  Mines. 
**Unworked  Mines. 


EDUCATION. 

The  Province  aflfords  excellent  educational  opportunities.  The  School  System  is 
free  and  non-sectarian,  and  is  equally  as  efficient  as  that  of  any  other  Province  in  the 
Dominion.  The  expenditure  for  educational  purposes  amounts  to  $400,000  annually. 
The  Government  builds  a  school  house,  makes  a  grant  for  incidental  expenses,  and  pays 
a  teacher  in  every  district  where  twenty  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen 
can  be  brought  together.  For  outlying  farming  districts  and  mining  camps  the  arrange- 
ment is  very  advantageous.  High  Schools  are  also  established  in  cities,  where  classics 
and  higher  mathematics  are  taught.  Several  British  Columbia  cities  also  now  have 
charge  of  their  own  Public  and  High  Schools,  and  these  receive  a  very  liberal  per  capita 
grant  in  aid  from  the  Provincial  Government.  The  minimum  salary  paid  to  teachers  is 
$50  per  month  in  Rural  Districts,  up  to  $150  in  City  and  High  Schools.  Attendance  in 
Public  Schools  is  compulsory.  The  Education  Department  is  presided  over  by  a  Min- 
ister of  the  Crown.  There  are  also  a  Superintendent  and  four  Inspectors  in  the  Prov- 
ince, also  Boards  of  Trustees  in  each  District.  According  to  the  last  Educational 
Report,  there  are  361  schools  in  operation,  of  which  13  are  High,  65  Graded  and  283 
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(ximmon.  The  iKinilH^r  uf  pii|>ils  c^moUM  in  1905  was  'Ij^ll^^t,  rttnl  uf  ti?Ht'her«,  (163, 
11  ly  Public?  ScJicMiil  System  nviiei  established  in  1872,  with  i^  Bchwjia,  2H  t^sivchers,  and 
Ij»3l8  jjupili*.  Ita  growth  pi-oves  tbat  educAiion  haa  uot  bet»a  iiegleoted  in  British 
Ctplunibia, 

The  High  Btxhoola  are  di«tribut«ri  as  followB : — Victoria  (Victoria  CfiUege)*  VftiiKoU' 
vtr  jVarjeoHver  Colk'ge),  New  Wi-st minster,  Naiiaimo,  Nt'L^jn,  HosHland,  Cumhfrknd, 
^\^l^n>n,  Km\o,  CkiUiwack,  rirand  Fiirks^  KairdiM:tps  and  Rtivt^lKtuke.  Thtre  is  i\  Pm^ 
viiidal  Xfjro)&l  Schwl  at  Vancouver,  and  muny  excellent  privaie  eollege**  and  boarding 
Fcliooha*  VietuHii  and  Vanemivcr  Colleges  are  aiiiliatod  to  Mf^iill  Uiiivei-sity,  Montreal, 
nnd  hav^e  High  School  and  Univeii*ily  dt?paHnjentH* 


SOCIAL    CONDITIONS. 

Th«  popidation  ftf  Briti.^h  Cohimhia,  widely  geat  ttired  and  tfiniposed  of  many  nation- 
alities, ib  Ningularly  ptraeefnl  and  law-abiding.  Life  and  ]iropej'{y  are  bett^ir  proteeted 
and  individual  rights  more  respeeted  in  the  isolated  mining  ecmimmutiei^  than  in 'some  of 
the  great  eentrts  of  civilization.  Tlie  proviiiee,  thongh  new  as  com  pared  with  older 
cDuntricfl,  enjoys  all  the  neeessaries  and  many  of  the  Insnries  and  conveniences  of  mod^ 
ei  n  life.  There  are  few  towns  which  are  not  provided  with  waterworka.  electric  lights 
and  telephones.  The  hotels  are  visually  clean  and  comfortable,  and  the  atorea  well 
sttKiked  with  every  fKissiblc  tefjnirement*  There  In  little  individual  [wverty.  A  general 
pioBjjerity  is  the  prevailing  condition  throughout  the  tx>untry,  for  nune  need  be  idle  or 
l>eniiJleS(S  who  is  able  and  willing  to  work.  Tht?  larger  towns  ait  well  siipplicd  with 
l{bran*?'S  and  reading  rooms,  and  tho  Frovineial  Government  haw  a  J*yf4tem  of  tra veiling 
libmriHa,  by  which  the  rural  dietriets  .ire  fnrnished  free  with  literature  of  the  best 
deseription. 

The  spiritual  welfare  of  the  peo]>le  is  promoted  by  representatives  of  all  the  Chrii- 
tian.  denomination :s,  and  there  are  few  communities,  however  ^nuill,  which  have  not  one 
O!"  more  ehureheti  with  resident  elcrgynmn. 

AH  the  citit^  and  larger  townn  have  well  eqaipjicd  hospit^ds,  .^llpl>orl^e^:l  by  (Jovcrn- 
meut  grants  and  privAle  subscriptions,  and  few  of  the  f^fnaller  towns  are  without 
cottage  hospitals.  Daily  newspapers  are  publi/ihed  in  the  larger  places,  and  ever^ 
mining  eamp  has  its  semi -weekly  or  weekl)^  pfiiP^J^- 


ADVICK    TO    IMMIGRANTS. 

There  is  no  eonntry  within  tiic  British  Kmpire  which  ofllts  more  inrlucements  to 
mt^ti  of  energy  ini]  iiitbislry  tluui  TSritiKh  (■'ohnnlna.  T^j  the  praeticid  tar URi,  miner, 
lumberman,  fisherman,  horticulturist  and  dairyman  it  offers  a  comfortable  living  and 
ultimate  independence,  if  he  begins  right,  perseveres  and  takes  advantage  of  his  oppor- 
tunities. The  skilled  mechanic  has  also  a  good  chance  to  establish  himself  and  the 
labourer  will  scarcely  fail  to  find  employment.  The  man  without  a  trade,  the  clerk,  the 
accountant  and  the  semi-professional,  is  warned,  however,  that  his  chances  for  employ- 
ment are  bv  no  means  good.  Much  depends  upon  the  individual,  for  where  many  fail 
one  may  secure  a  position  and  win  success,  but  men  in  search  of  employment  in  offices  or 
warehouses,  and  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  turn  their  hands  to  any  kind  of  manual 
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labour  in  an  emergency,  would  do  well  to  stay  away  from  British  Columbia  unless  they 
have  sufficient  means  to  support  themselves  for  six  months  or  a  year  while  seeking  a 
situation. 

The  class  of  immigrants  whose  chances  of  success  are  greatest  is  the  man  of  small  or 
moderate  means,  possessing  energy,  good  health  and  self-reliance,  with  the  faculty  of 
adaptability  to  his  new  surroundings.  He  should  have  at  least  £300  ($1,500)  to  £500 
(^,500)  on  arrival  in  the  Province,  sufficient  to  "look  around"  before  locating  perma- 
nently, make  his  first  payment  on  his  land  and  support  himself  and  family  while  awaiting 
returns  from  his  first  crop.  This  applies  to  a  man  taking  up  mixed  farming.  It  is 
sometimes  advisable  for  the  new  comer  to  work  for  wages  for  a  time  until  he  learns  the 
*'  ways  of  the  country." 

To  avoid  the  risk  of  loss  the  immigrant  from  Great  Britain  should  pay  the  money 
not  wanted  on  the  passage  to  the  Dominion  Express  Company's  office  in  London,  Liver- 
pool or  Glasgow,  and  get  a  money  order  payable  at  any  point  in  British  Columbia ;  or 
he  may  pay  his  money  to  any  bank  in  London  having  an  agency  in  British  Columbia, 
such  as  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  Bank  of  British  North 
America,  Imperial  Bank,  etc.  This  suggestion  applies  with  equal  force  to  persons  com- 
ing from  Eastern  Caneida  or  the  United  States. 

United  States  currency  is  taken  at  par  in  business  circles. 

The  Provincial  Government  Agent  at  point  of  arrival  will  furnish  information  as  to 
lands  open  for  settlement,  farms  for  sale,  rates  of  wages,  etc. 


SETTLERS'  EFFECTS  FREE. 

Settlers'  effects,  viz. : — Wearing  apparel,  books,  usual  and  reasonable  household 
furniture  and  other  household  effects ;  instruments  and  tools  of  trade,  occupation  or 
employment ;  guns,  musical  instruments,  domestic  sewing  machines,  typewriters,  bicycles, 
carts,  waggons,  and  other  highway  vehicles  ;  agricultural  implements,  and  live  stock  for 
the  farm,  not  to  include  live  stock  or  articles  for  sale,  or  for  use  as  a  contractor's  outfit, 
nor  vehicles  nor  implements  moved  by  a  mechanical  power,  nor  machinery  for  use  in  any 
manufacturing  establishment ;  all  the  foregoing,  if  actually  owned  abroad  by  the  settler 
for  at  least  six  months  before  his  removal  to  Canada,  and  subject  to  regulations  by  the 
Minister  of  Customs :  Provided  that  any  dutiable  articles  entered  as  settlers'  effects 
may  not  be  so  entered  unless  brought  by  the  settler  on  his  first  arrival,  and  shall  not  be 
sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  without  payment  of  duty  until  after  twelve  months'  actual 
use  in  Canada. 

A  settler  may  bring  into  Canada  free  of  duty  live  stock  for  the  farm  on  the  following 
basis,  if  he  has  actually  owned  such  live  stock  abroad  for  at  least  six  months  before  his 
removal  to  Canada  and  has  brought  them  into  Canada  within  one  year  after  his  first 
arrival,  viz.  : — If  horses  only  are  brought  in,  16  allowed  ;  if  cattle  only  are  brought  in, 
16  allowed  ;  if  sheep  only  are  brought  in,  60  allowed  ;  if  swine  only  are  brought  in,  60 
allowed.  If  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  are  brought  in  together,  or  part  of  each,  the 
same  proportions  as  above  are  to  be  observed.  Duty  is  to  be  paid  on  the  live  stock  in 
excess  of  the  number  above  provided  for.  For  customs  entry  purposes,  a  mare  with  a 
colt  under  six  months  old  is  to  be  reckoned  as  one  animal ;  a  cow  with  a  calf  undei*  six 
months  old  is  also  to  be  reckoned  as  one  animal. 
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HOW  TO  REACH  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

From  the  Uiiitoi  Kingdoni.— Sereral  lii'ies  of  atf^amships  ply  between  Bntisb  and 
ConafUan  fmrts.  and  full  mid  reliable  infoinjation  legarding  i outeBT  rates  of  passage,  etc., 
can  t>e  obtainod  at  the  olMce  of  the  Agent- Generiil  of  BritiBh  Coltimbiti,  Salisbury'  Houi*c., 
Finabury  Circus,  D:»ndoti ;  the  olfiee  of  the  High  CoriHuiisisiciiier  for  Canada,  17i  Victoriar 
Street,  London,  S.  W. ;  the  office  of  the  Canadiau  CotDtuiasiotier  of  Emigrfttion,  11-12^ 
Gharitig  Gtioss,  Loudon,  W.  C.  j  or  to  the  1  Kjm in i on  (Toveronieiit  Agents  at  Eimiinghatn, 
Cardiffs  Liveri^exil,  Dwhliii,  Relfast  or  lilasgow. 

From  the  Uniteil  States  throngli  tickets  may  be  bought  to  any  point  io  Erltif^h 
Columbia  over  any  of  the  tmnscontinental  railways  and  their  branches  and  conneetiona. 

The  Govornnient  of  British  Cohimbia  doi^B  not  aid  immigration  in  tlie  way  i>f 
aefliBted  passages  or  special  immigrant  ticketb^  on  ste^imahip  and  railway  lines.  Applvca- 
ttona  for  special  iminigrant  rates  should  lie  made  diro<::lly  to  the  agents  of  the  steamship 
or  railw&y  compauies. 
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METEOROLOGICAL. 


The  following  table  shows  the  annual  rainfall  and  snowfall,  and  the  highest,  lowest 
s.nd  average  temperature  at  forty  stations :— ^ 


Midway 

Princeton    . . . .' 

Okanagan  (Vernon) 

Griffin  Lake 

Kamloops 

Nicola  Lake 

Spence's  Bridge  . . . 

Lillooet 

Barkerville 

Stuart  Lake 

Oolden 

Tobacco  Plains 

Cranbrook 

West  Kootenay  , . . 

Pilot  Bay 

Ladners 

Chilliwack 

Matsqui      

New  Westminster  . 

Agassiz   

Nicomen 

Vancouver 

Point  Garry 

Goldstream  Lake . . 

Victoria 

Duncan 

Kuper  Island 

French  Creek 

Nanaimo 

Carmanah 

Alberni 

Clayoquot 

Cape  Scott 

Bella  Coola 

Point  Atkinson  .  . . 

Naas  Harbour 

Port  Essington 

Rivers  Inlet 

Masset 

Port  Simpson 


Annual 

Annual 

Highest 

Lowest 

. 

RainfaU. 

Snowfall. 

Temperature. 

Temperature. 

Averag 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

6.72 

30 

96 

-21 

41.2 

9.25 

75.2 

92 

-26 

41.2 

11 

37 

93 

-13 

44.7 

52.30 

133 

110 

-18 

.... 

8.25 

37.2 

96 

-10.7 

47.5 

8.73 

46.5 

87.5 

-15.5 

42.2 

6.87 

82.08 

104 

-13 

5  to  8 

35  to  60 

85  to  95 

-lOto  - 

20   .... 

20 

120 

82 

-28 

34.2 

8.51 

74.8 

88 

-39 

33.2 

13 

100 

88.5 

-16.5 

14.54 

41.4 

91 

-25 

^.6 

17.38 

.... 

18.73 

91.9 

85 

-8 

44.50 

90 

-3 

46.8 

33.47 

17.5 

82 

2 

... 

59.20 

29.3 

92 

10 

49 

58.25 

20.8 

92 

8.5 

48.9 

59.73 

35.1 

90.7 

2.0 

48.9 

51.88 

28 

95      , 

1.0 

47.5 

70.94 

13 

94 

9.0 

49.5 

64.39 

30 

86 

6.0 

48.9 

37.72 

17 

78.8 

7.0 

47.8 

62.60    . 

106.5 

30.54 

16.1 

86.2 

V2.3 

50.2 

50 

10.6 

87 

11 

45.20 

39.5 

95 

16 

39.79 

7.5 

88 

11 

47.9 

40.36 

28.5 

90.3 

7.3 

48.9 

112.86 

10 

70 

18 

71.59 

36 

94.2 

12.9 

49.3 

146.56 

nil. 

87 

18 

48.9 

137.76 

„ 

81.5 

16 

46.3 

36.20 

46 

91.5 

0 

44.9 

63.23 

20.2 

.... 

58.16 

17.9 

.... 

121.10 

68.5 

105.66 

42.8 

84.1 

16.1 

46 

30.4 

59.4 

78 

20 

46.2 

71.26 

34 

74 

15.6 

46 
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Alii t tides  gi\*en  by  various  authorities  are  wr  follows  ;  — 

Fraaer  River,  at  Lillonet  .,,,..    . , * . .  70<J  l  ej?t . 

Seton  Lake ,  , Htfc?  ft 

FenibBrtou  MtjadlowH .  ,  ,  ,  ^ .  ^ .  .  . . .    ,  .  .  . .  flf>*"i  w 

Pavilion  .,..,,.,,,,,,►..*..*....,....,,,,....,.. I  .Xu  ^ 

Pavilion  Mountain     , 3, .Wi  ti»  oMm  .. 

Fi-Eiaer  River,  at  Bi^^  Bar . l,^m  n 

tf                 Alkuli  Lake  and  muutli  of  Ri^kia  Ci"e<?k.  ,  l,*^!!^*  >r 

Riskie  Cre<jk,  Ckilcotin  .   .,-...,,,,,. , . .   .,,,....  2^19  r 

ChUcotiu  Vallevv  average. .    . 2,ii2i>  tr 

Midway  ..._.'. ,,_._... __....  !  ,H,t4)  .. 

Anarchist  Mountain , ,.,.,.,*.   .    -..,,......-,,.,  SJiAM  (  *t 

Grand  Forks  ,    . . . , , I,7:i4)  ^^ 

GreenwtKJd    .  . ,    , ,,.......,..  2,4f  H)  >* 

Phoenix , 3ANMi  /. 

Kereni&iJis ,..,... I  ,(.H.H.J  ,, 

Prineeloii IJirif ^  „ 

Okanagun  (Difltrict) 1,Lt<)  to  LofH^  *r 

Gnttin  l*%ke, ...,.,., , 1,1100  n 

Craigeillachit?  .,....., L4rM>  tt 

Sicamoua  ... . . L3«  H>  y 

Notch  HilL  . ........ ]jm  r> 

Kaniloop^    .... ,,..,.. UWS  ^ 

Nieolft  Lake , 2J10  > 

Spcnoe's  Bridge ,  .,............,<..  tKHl  rr 

Ly  tton fi«7  - 

Aiihcroft i.mn  '* 

Bridge  Creek. .  3,0i*li  h 

Lac  k  nm-he ........  2M&2  n 

70-Mile  House. , , , 83MJ  ;, 

Cache  Creek,  about  ..... L.^l  H.^  >* 

Hal  Cret^k 1  ,(iH(i  n 

Cliotoii . . i?.U73  >* 

BouafMirte  Valley,  *'  The  Mound  "... t}J44  n 

Bridge  Cr«ek  and  Lac  k  Hauhe 1,8(.HI  h 

Boda  Creek  Crossing .  .  .  ,     ....  LHOU  n 

Fraaer  River,  at  Alexandria L4*2U  ft 

it                Qtieanel ...         L4U0  a 

Qiie*nei . .  1 JCM^  r* 

Forka  (Bullion)  .    .  2J75  r. 

BarkerviUe 4,lH(i  .^ 

Stuart  Lake 1  ,«mt  *i 

Tobacco  Plains ....    2,:m>  ** 

Goldstreanj  Lake  . 1  MM  h 

Victoria ....  Practically  sea  levels 

DiinciLD ...,...,.. f^  tf 

Nanai  mo  . _...,........    .... tf  « 
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BANFF  SPRINGS  HOTEL 


Some  places  of  interest 
near  Banff 

Buffalo  Park 
Lake  Minnewanka 
Spray  Falls 


Museum 

Cave  and  Basin 

Hot  Sulphur  Springs 


Bankhead  Coal  Mines 
The  Ohservatory  on  Sulphur  Mountain 
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LAKE  LOUISE  FROM  THE  CHALET 


Some  places  of  interest 

near  Lake  Louise 

Mount  Lefroy  and  Glacier 

Lake  Agnes 

Victoria  Hanging  Glacier 

Mirror  Lake 

Valley  of  the  Ten  Peaks 

Moraine  Lake 

Saddleback  Liookout 

Paradise  Valley 
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MOUNT  STEPHEN  HOUSE,  FIELD,  B.C. 


Some  places  oi  interest 
near  Field 

Drive  to  Emerald  Lake 
Yoho  Road  Drive 
Cathedral  Mountain 
Fossil  Beds 


Natural  Bridge 
Monarch  Mine  Cabins 
Mount  Stephen 
Burgess  Pass 
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EMERALD  LAKE  FROM  CHALET 


Some  places  of  interest 
near  Emerald  Lake 


Lookout  Point 
Twin  Falls 
Yoho  Glacier 


Takakkaw  Falls 
Summit  Lake 
Wapta  Glacier 


Yoho  Valley 
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GLACIBR  HOUSE,  GLACIER,  B.C. 


Some  places  of  interest 
near  Glacier 

The  Great  Glacier 
Mount  Abbott 
Cougar  Valley 
Lake  Marion 


Glacier  Crest 
Observation  Point 
Caves  of  Nakimu 
Mount  Sir  Donald 


The  Loops  of  the  Selkirk s 
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THE  CHALLENGE 
o'^THE  MOUNTAINS 


'  The  joy  of  life  is  steepness  overcome, 
And  victories  of  ascent,  and  looking  down 
On  all  that  had  looked  down  on  us. " 

— ^Tennyson. 

N  no  other  country  in  the  world  is  there 
such  an  attractive  district  to  the  tourist 
and  the  lover  of  Alpine  scenery  as  in 
the  Provinces  of  Alberta  and  British 
Columbia,  along  the  line  of  the  Can- 
adian Pacific  Railway.  It  is  a  wonderful 
land  of  natural  beauty,  mountain  peaks, 
rushing  rivers,  peaceful  lakes,  stupendous  glaciers, 
remarkable  natural  phenomena  of  caves,  hot  springs, 
curious  formations  of  rock  and  ice,  interesting  flora 
and  animal  life,  all  combined  making  a  holiday  district 
of  unequalled  attractiveness.  It  is  a  land  whose  bound- 
aries would  include  fifty  Switzerlands,  where  it  has 
been  estimated  only  one  mountain  peak  out  of  thou- 
sands has  ever  yet  been  climbed,  for  it  is  the  newest  of 
the  world's  great  natural  playgrounds,  and  only  that 
portion  contiguous  to  the  railway  has  yet  been  fully 
explored. 

New  and  interesting  discoveries  are  constantly 
recorded  of  unknown  peaks,  beautiful  lakes,  charming 
valleys,  also  new  forms  of  bird  and  plant  life.  The 
Canadian  Government  has  set  aside  5,732  square  miles 
as  a  national  park,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 


have  built  in  some  of  the  most  interesting  places  a 
number  of  charming  chalets  and  hotels  at  great  cost, 
which  are  furnished  in  the  liberal  manner  for  which 
this  Company  has  always  been  noted  in  all  its  depart- 
ments. During  last  season  many  thousands  of  people 
visited  this  great  park,  and  each  year  in  ever-increasing 
numbers  tourists  from  all  over  the  world  are  attracted 


The  Shore  of  I^ake  Superior.    Wonderful  scenery  along  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

by  this  glorious  mountain  scenery.  Only  one  regret 
is  expressed  by  visitors,  and  that  is,  they  unfortunately 
give  themselves  too  little  time  to  see  this  charming 
country.  A  stay  of  at  least  several  days  should  be 
made  at  each  of  the  resorts  in  order  to  fully  realize 
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the  magnificence  of  tlie  surrounding  mountains,  which 
must  be  viewed  under  the  various  atmospheric 
conditions  so  as  to  sec  the  wonderful  changes  in  hght 
and  shadow^  sunrise  and  sunset  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies  whichj  under  favourable  conditions,  are  scenes 
never  to  be  forgotten.  Unfortunately  the  average 
tourist  is  all  too  prone  to  stop  over  only  between  trains 
and  thus  catcli  but  a  hurried  glance  of  these  glorious 

peaks,  which  is 
regrettable,  in- 
asmuch as  fre- 
(j  u  e  n  1 1  y  the 
greater  beauty 
is  missed  entire- 
ly, though  many 
thousands  claim 
travelling 
through  these 
mountains  with- 
out leaving  the 
train  as  the  most 
enjoyable  event 
and  greatest 
scenic  treat  of 
their  lives. 

Seekers  after 
the  grandest  in 
the  way  of  what 
Nature  has  pro- 
vided for  man's 
edification  need 
not   be   satisfied 

in  ihe  Canadian  Rockie,  With       repcatltlj- 


the  ascents  of  the  well-known  peaks  of  the  old  world. 
Edward  Whymper,  with  all  the  authority  born  of  his 
conquest  of  the  Matterhorn,  and  a  lifetime  spent  in 
scaling  the  heights  of  Switzerland,  the  Andes,  and  the 
Himalayas,  has  declared  the  Canadian  Rockies  to  be 
equivalent  to  **  fifty  or  sixty  Switzerlands  rolled  into 
one,"  Here  the  geologist,  the  botanist,  the  moun- 
taineer, the  naturalist,  the  artist,  the  sportsman,  the 
health  or  pleasure  seeker  will  find  in  these  mountains 
a  region  attractive  and  beautiful,  with  many  other 
advantages  which  make  it  unexcelled  for  his  purpose 
in  all  the  world. 

The  Canadian  Rockies  are  the  culminating  scenic 
portion  of  the  mighty  Rocky  Mountains  called,  '*the 
backbone  of  America."  To  the  northward  they  gradu- 
ally diminish  in  height  until  the  Arctic  circle  is  reached. 
Southward  they  lack  that  rugged n ess  and  glacier 
beauty  which  gives  them  their  attractiveness  to  the 
lovers  of  Alpine  scenery. 

Every  day  new  points  of  beauty  are  being  revealed. 
Celebrated  mountain-climbers  and  topographers  are 
constantly  visiting  and  exploring  their  recesses.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  respect  to  scientific  men 
from  Europe  and  the  United  States.  There  is  no  par- 
ticular incentive  for  these  men  to  go  to  Switzerland. 
That  country  has  been  thoroughly  explored,  while  in 
the  Canadian  Rockies  there  are  numbers  of  mountains 
that  have  never  been  climbed  that  challenge  the 
mountaineer;  and  hundreds  of  valleys,  gorges  and 
lakes,  that  have  never  been  visited.  Every  visitor 
carries  a  camera,  and  the  many  new  scenes  of  grandeur 
which  are  revealed  after  each  trip  do  much  to  spread 
the  fame  of  The  Canadian  Rockies. 
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Four  great  ranges  are  crossed  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  the  Rockies  proper,  the  Selkirks,  the 
Gold  Range  and  the  Coast  Mountains,  the  latter  stand- 
ing like  a  great  bulwark  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
The  traveller  approaches  this  mighty  series  of  ridges 
across  a  country  that  makes  their  majesty  doubly 
imposing  by  reason  of  the  contrast. 

For  a  day  or  two  he  has  traversed  the  prairies,  a 
country  with  many  beauties  of  its  own  and  marvel- 
lously rich  in  all  that  man  requires.  As  the  train 
approaches  the  mountains  their  huge  bulk  seems  to 


Camping  in  the  Canadian  Rockies  is  a  delightful  ^nd 
beneficial  vacation 


prohibit  passage  absolutely,  and  the  clear  air  brings 
them  apparently  close  to  the  train,  when  they  are  still 
miles  away.  Close  by,  the  Kananaskis  Falls  of  the 
Bow  are  taking  a  mighty  plunge,  the  roar  of  which  is 
distinctly  heard  from  the  track.  The  river  has  cut  for 
itself  a  deep  gorge  of  naked,  vertical  cliflf,  and  beyond 
the  woods  that  clothe  the  summit  of  the  banks  rise  the 
steeps  of  the  Fairholme  Range,  shutting  in  the  view 
with  a  line  of  rocky  precipices. 

As  one  looks  upon  these  peaks  that  seem  to  start 
out  of  the  plain,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  their  stupendous 
magnitude.  Everything  here  is  on  such  a  gigantic 
scale  that  it  takes  time  and  effort  to  weigh  the  immen- 
sity of  the  great  upheavals.  Here  are  mountains  that 
seem  much  higher  than  the  diameter  of  their  base ;  and 
their  dizzy  heights  as  one  gazes  upon  them  is  awe 
inspiring;  but  one  sees  beyond  almost  interminable 
ranges  with  snow-capped  tops,  bearing  upon  their 
shoulders  immense  glaciers,  the  very  plenitude  of 
which  seems  to  detract  from  every  individual  object. 
These  mountains  are  tremendous  uplifts  of  stratified 
rocks  of  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  ages  which 
have  broken  out  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  heaved 
aloft.  There  are  sections  miles  in  breadth,  and 
thousands  of  feet  in  thickness  that  have  been  pushed 
straight  up,  so  that  the  strata  of  rock  remain  in  almost 
as  level  a  position  as  when  they  occupied  their  original 
beds.  Other  sections  seem  to  be  tilted,  and  stand  in 
a  more  or  less  erect  position,  while  others  are  crumbled 
by  the  crowding  of  other  peaks.  All  these  vast  piles 
are  doubtless  worn  away  by  the  action  of  the  elements 
until  they  now  present  only  a  fragment  of  their  original 
magnitude.  The  strata  are  plainly  marked  on  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  by  the  various  colors  of  the 
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rocks  that  compose  rheni,  and  often  by  broad  ledges 
that  hold  the  ice  and  snow;  or  when  not  too  greatly 
elevated  are  covered  with  belts  of  trees  which  can  gain 
a  foothold  nowhere  else.  On  the  dizzy  heights  of 
some  of  these  peaks  are  piled  great  masses  of  rocks 
which  look  as  though  there  was  scant  room  to  hold 
them,  so  sharp  are  the  peaks  on  which  they  rest. 
It  would  require  but  little  of  the  mythology  of  the 
past  to  picture  these  castellated  heights  as  the  home 
of  the  gods,  and  imagine  them  hurling  the  huge 
missiles  about  them  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  their 
victims  below. 
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The  Gap  where  the  Rfiijroac!  enters  the  CaQadmii  Rodkiea 

The  entrance  to  the  Rockies  is  by  The  Gap,  It 
seems  that  the  train  has  reached  an  impassei  and  that 
there  is  no  way  by  which  it  can  surmount  the  lordly 
line  of  heights  drawn  up  across  its  path.  Suddenly, 
however,  it  takes  a  sharp  turn  and  finds  itself  between 
two  walls  of  vertical  rock,  and  a  passage  is  forced  to 
the  world  of  mountains  beyond.       It  has  found  and 
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The  Three  Sisters,  near  Canmore, 
Canadian  Rocky  Mountains 

followed  the  course  of  the  Bow  River,  and,  keeping  to 
the  valley  that  stream  has  worn  for  itself  in  the  course 
of  ages,  the  track  turns  northward  and  runs  between 
the  Fairholme  Range  on  the  right  and  the  Kananaskis 
mountains  on  the  left. 

Prominent  among  them  are  the  Three  Sisters,  a 
trinity  of  noble  peaks.  The  most  distant  one  from  the 
track  is  sharp  and  jagged,  but  on  its  shoulders  a  mantle 
of  snow  is  thrown  and  fills  up  all  its  crevices.  Round 
the  others,  to  their  very  summits,  tiers  of  rock  run  in 
massive  spirals  with  curious  regularity.  Across  the 
broad  lower  slopes  they  extend,  till  widened  and 
softened  into  rolling  spurs,  they  run  right  down  to  the 
River  Bow,  flowing  like  a  silver  streak  beneath. 
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Immovable  the  Three  Sisters  stand,  beautiful  in 
their  purity,  peaceful  in  their  solitude,  steadfast  in 
their  guard.  lake  sentinels  apart  from  their  compeers, 
they  seem  to  the  traveller  to  hold  eternal  watch  and 
ward  over  the  wonders  of  the  region  through  w!iich 
he  is  to  pass. 


Cascade  Mountalci:,  tianff 

Cascade  Mountain,  at  whose  base  a  few  miles  aw^ay 
from  the  raihvay  track  are  the  anthracite  mines  of 
Bankhead,  operated  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company,  which  supply  the  counlry  from  Winnipeg 
to  Vancouver  with  hard  coaL  The  powers  of  the  eye 
are  greatly  increased,  and  to  one  fresh  from  the  plains, 
things  yet  far  off  appear  quite  near.  However,  the 
traveller  gradualy  understands  his  mistake,  and  the 
track,  following  the  course  of  the  Bow  River,  turns 
sharply  to  the  west,  just  as  the  lowest  spurs  are 
reached,  and  arrives  at  the  Canadian  National  Park. 
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Headquarters  of  the  Canadian  National  Park, 

The  whtile  of  the  town  of  Banff  is  the  jjroperty  of 
the  Canadian  Goveninieiit  anth  imder  the  control  of 
the  Park  Superintendejit,  pub  he  improvements  of  all 
kinds  are  being  constantly  carried  on  to  the  great 
advantage  of  both  residents  and  visitors.  The  main 
streets  are  broad  and  splendidly  kept,  the  residences  are 
in  most  instances  tastefully  designed  and  well  main- 
tained, and  throughout  the  whole  village  there  is  an 
air  of  sylvan  leisure  and  careful  comfort. 

Few,  if  any,  towns  are  more  charmingly  situated. 
Few  places  have  found  such  speedy  recognition  of  their 
attractiveness,  and  none  have  better  deserved  the 
encomiums  of  enthusiastic  visitors,  than  Banff,  for  of 
all  the  lovely  resorts  on  the  American  continent,  it  is 
without  a  peer.  Its  surroundings  are  the  mountain 
steeps,  beside  whose  immense  crags  and  peaks  the 
works  of  man  sink  into  insignificance.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  one  mountain  or  of  two,  but  of  man3^  ^°^ 
they  stretch  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  follow  them  in 
every  direction,  rolling  back,  one  behind  another,  in 
varied  and  sublime  confusion. 

The  stores,  while  not  pretentious,  have  from  years 
of  experience  and  catering  to  visitors  gained  a  complete 
knowledge  of  their  requiremcntsr  and  few^  indeed  will 
be    the   needs,    in    the    way   of    camping    equipment, 
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Ranff  from  Tumi  el  Mouutaiii 

photography  siipphes,  fishing  tackle,  and  such  like 
necessities  for  tonrists^  that  the  Banff  stores  cannot 
snpply. 

To  the  north,  rises  the  swelling,  rounded  back  of 
Stony  Sqnaw  Mountain,  with  cliff-like  bnt tresses  pro- 
jecting at  its  eastern  end.  Towering  ahove  this, 
majestic  in  its  strength,  tlominating  the  whole  scene,  is 
Cascade  Mountain,  a  huge  black,  time  worn  pyramid, 
its  sides  ribbed  and  scarred  by  avalanche  and  tempest. 
A  plane  face  looks  toward  tlie  little  townij  and  two 
outward  bastions,  ridging  back  toward  the  centre  of  its 
fall,  have  made  a  natural  channel,  marked,  even  in 
August,  by  a  winding  trail  of  snow.  To  the  west  the 
Bow  River  winds  in  a  broad,  open  strath,  the  Sawback 
range  flanking  it  at  the  northern  side,  with  Mount 
Edith,  a  splendid  dolomite  peak,  its  symmetrical  tipper 
cone  glistening  virgin  white  in  its  mantle  of  everlasting- 
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snow,  almost  concealed,  despite  its  superior  height,  by 
intervening  mountain  masses.  The  Bourgeau  and 
Snlphur  Ranges  are  contrasts,  both  of  them,  to  the 
craggy  and  precipitous  peaks  north  of  the  river,  for 
they  are  rounding  and  hummocky  in  outHne,  vs^ith  but 
a  few  rock  terraces  protruding,  till  near  the  summit 
outbulging  bastions  break  the  contours^  revealing  the 
rugged  strength  underlying  the  harmony  of  many  hued 
forest  with  which  they  are  clothed.  Eastward  lies 
Tunnel  Mountain,  a  knob  shaped  hill.,  with  a  precipit- 
ous face  to  the  south,  and  with  a  zigzagging  carriage 
road  traceable  up  its  eastern  side.  Because  of  its  ease 
of  access, — many  a  visitor  climbs  it  as  an  appetizing 
walk  before  breakfast — and  the  magnficent  view,  make 
it  the  first  and  favorite  trip  of  every  tourist.  Opposite 
it  rise  the  up-tilted  terraces  of  Mount  Rundle,  almost 
TO,ooo  feet  high,  its  sides  furrowed  and  trenched  by 
snow  slides.  From  the  valley  it  appears  to  have  two 
summits,  and  so  it  is  sometimes  called  Twin  Peaks. 


I^ookiniE:  down  the  Bow  \''allej\  Banff 
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A  Mountain  Split  in  Two. 

The  northern  one  is  some  thousand  feet  or  more 
lower  than  the  other.  It  is  evident  that  time  was  when 
Tunnel  was  merely  a  shoulder  of  Run  die,  but  some 
tremendous  cataclysm  of  nature  split  the  huge  moun- 
tain and  Tunnel  tilted  northward— its  rocky  ribs  being 
plainly  discernible  in  the  lateral  stratification— and  the 
sleepless,  tireless  Bow  River  forced  and  fought  itself 
through  the  opening,  boring  its  way  towards  the  limit- 
less plain  to  the  eastward.  Above  the  murmur  of  pines 
can  be  heard,  rising  and  falling  on  the  wind,  the  noise 
of  the  boiling  river,  as  it  tears  through  the  rapids,  and 
its  roar  as  it  leaps  over  Bow  Falls. 

It  is  a  scene  possessing  almost  every  element  nf 
beauty,  and  many  of  sublimity.  Over-arched,  as  it  is 
in  summer,  with  a  sky  that  in  its  deep  a^ure  outrivals 
that  of  Italy,  lit  with  the  brilliant  sunshine  character- 
istic of  Western  Canada,  and  possessing  an  exhilaratin^*; 
atmosphere,  full  of  ozone,  purified  by  frost  and  forest, 
is  it  any  wonder  that  overworked  business  men  absorb 
its  qtiiet  peace  like  a  sponge,  and  declare  it  to  be  the 
most  invigoratuig  spot  on  the  Continent,  or  that 
pilgrims  in  search  of  the  beautiful,  pronounce  tlu^ 
view^s  superior  to  those  of  Zarmalt  or  the  Engadine? 

The  Museum. 

The  Canadian  Government  maintains  at  Banff,  a 
museum  of  very  great  interest  to  visitors,  as  it  contains 
many  splendidly  preserved  specimens  of  the  animals, 
fishes  and  birds  to  be  found  within  the  Park:  a  care- 
fully  mounted  and  classified  herbarium  are  also  among 
its  chief  attractions,  Inrlian  relics  and  specimens  of 
Indian  workmanship,  many  of  them  of  extraordinary 
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interest,  are  also  to  be  seen.  The  official  in  charge 
has  for  years  taken  a  record  of  temperature,  and  the 
meteorological  charts  will  repay  examination  by  the 
weatherwise. 
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The  Bow  Falls  at  Banff 


The  Bow  Falls. 


Another  of  the  sights  that  is  sure  to  claim  early 
attention  from  the  visitors  is  the  Bow  Falls,  situated 
beneath  the  Banff  Springs  Hotel.  Almost  as  soon  as 
the  Bow  passes  under  the  Banff  bridge,  it  eddies  and 
rushes  as  if  preparing  for  its  final  leap.  Soon  it  begins 
to  foam  and  boil.  Jagged  black  rocks,  with  their 
softer  tissues  worn  away  by  the  rushing  stream,  stand 
up  here  and  there  out  of  the  roaring  flood,  dripping 
and  glistening  like  natural  fangs.  Churned  to  a 
whiteness  like  that  of  milk,  it  roars  and  hisses  through 
the  trench  it  has  worn  at  the  base  of  Tunnel  Mountain, 
leaps  down  to  small  ledges,  and  then  hurls  itself  a 
stream  80  feet  wide,  in  a  deafening  cataract  of  wonder- 
ful beauty.      It  is  not,  of  course,  comparable  with  the 
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Falls  of  Niagara  or  the  YLllowstniie,  but  amotig  the 
lesser  falls  of  the  Continent  it  has  few  rivals.  Com- 
fortable rustic  seats  are  placed  at  various  points  within 
view,  and  at  all  lionrs  of  the  day  can  be  seen  visitors 
quietly  reading,  or  gazing  at  the  panorama  of  beauty  of 
which  the  Falls  form  so  striking  a  centre. 
Banff  Hot  Springs, 

The  Banff  Hot  Springs  undonhtedly  possess  won- 
derful curative  value  for  rheumatic  and  kindred 
ailments  and  the  cures  recorded  almost  stagger  belief. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  hot 
sulphur  water  effecting  such  marvellous  cures,  Mr. 
McGill,  assistant  analyst  of  the  Canadian  Government, 
who  made  a  full  examination  of  the  Banff  water 
supplies,  reports: 

'*  The  water  is  very  free  from  organic  impurities 
and  gives  no  albuminoid  nitrogen,  i*  +  *  Each 
gallon  contains  dissolved  sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  the 
amount  of  0.3  grains  (equivalent  to  0.8  cubic  inch). 


Hoodoos,  near  Bans' 
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*'  The  dissolved  solids  are  as  follows : — 

Chlorine  (in  chlorides) 0.42  grains. 

Sulphuric  Acid   (SO^) 38.50 

Silica  (SiOa) 2.31 

Lime  (CaO) 24.85 

Magnesia  (Mg**) 4.87 

Alkalies  (As  Soda,  Na^O) ^.     0.62 

Lithium A  decided  trace. 

"The  temperature  of  the  spring  is-  114.3  degrees 
Fahrenheit." 


Banff  Springs  Hotel 

Banff  Springs  Hotel 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Hotel  System. 
Located  on  a  rocky  elevation  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Bow  River  near  the  mouth  of  the  Spray,  this 
splendid  hotel  commands  a  view  perhaps  unrivalled  in 
America.  Many  important  improvements  and  addi- 
tions have  been  made  for  the  comfort  and  convenience 
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of  guests.  In  the  refinement  of  its  appointnieiUs  and 
the  completeness  of  detail  marking  the  wliole  estafj- 
hshment,  the  Banff  Springs  Hotel  ranks  among  tht' 
finest  summer  hotels  to  be  found  anywhere.  The 
excellence  of  the  cuisine,  and  the  perfection  of  the 
waiting — a  characteristic  of  the  Canadian  I^aciJic 
service— are  enhanced  by  the  magnificence  of  the 
outlook  from  the  dining  hall  and  tlie  music  rendered 
during  dinner  by  an  orchestra.  In  the  evenings,  after 
tlie  day  excursionSj  when  the  guests  are  lounging  in 
the  roomy  rotunda,  basking  in  the  warmth  of  the  huge 
lug  fires  in  the  big  open  fire-places  on  either  side,  a 
charming  concert  is  given  by  the  orchestra. 


Oji  TnniiL'I  Mtauntain  Drive,  Banfl" 

Tunnel  Mountain. 
The  drive  on  v^rhich  is  the  finest  in  the  pnrk — 
distance  seven  miles.  A  spiral  drive  known  as  the 
Corkscrew,  leads  along  the  side  of  the  mountain  at  an 
altitude  of  over  5,000  feet,  the  return  being  made  down 
the  further  side  on  a  steep  grade  passing  the  barracks 
of  the  Mounted  Police  and  through  the  town. 
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The  Lithia  Spring. 

On  the  way  down  to  Banff  from  the  Hot  Springs, 
another  spring  is  passed  locally  known  as  the  lithia 
spring.  It  is  as  yet  unimproved,  though  its  curative 
properties  for  kidney  trouble  have  a  wide  reputation 
in  the  Canadian  West.  Analyst  McGill  reports  that 
the  quantity  of  Lithium  in  the  spring  is  at  least  one 
hundred  times  as  great  as  in  some  of  the  so-called 
lithia  waters  placed  on  the  market.  Many  of  the  Banff 
citizens  bottle  it  for  private  use. 


The  Basin,  Banff 

The   Cave   and   Basin. 

A  delightful  drive  for  about  a  mile  up  the  valley 
of  the  Bow  River  along  a  winding  road  between  tall 
pines  at  the  base  of  Sulphur  Mountain  and  the  Cave 
and  Basin  are  reached. 

The  cave  itself  is  covered  in  by  a  natural  roof  of 
rock  and  is  fed  by  water  from  the  springs  still  higher 
up  the  mountain.  It  is  not  much  larger  than  a  good- 
sized  room,  but  the  curious  deposits  of  sulphur  about 
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its  roof  and  wall  make  it  well  worth  a  visit.  Adjoin- 
ing it  is  a  natural  basin,  at  which  the  Government  has 
erected  bathing  houses ^  and  so  popular  is  this  resort 
that  at  almost  any  hour  of  the  day  can  be  heard  the 
splash  of  waters  anrl  the  j<u^ou5  shouts  of  the  bathers, 
Bankhead  Coal  Mines. 
One  of  the  most  ijopular  drives  in  the  Park,  and 
a  little  more  than  half  way  to  the  Lake  Mimiewanka, 
where  the  interesting^  operations  of  an  anthracite  coal 
mine  may  be  seen. 


Buffalo  fit  BatiEF 

A  large  corral  of  2,000  acres,  in  which  is  a  'uagnifi- 
ceiit  herd  of  fifty-six  buffalo  and  calves — the  last 
remnant  of  the  countless  thousand  bison  which  once 
roamed  the  adjacent   plains.       Bands  of  elk,  moose, 


antelope,  deer  and  Angora  goat,  amongst  which  are 
some  fine  specimens,  have  also  been  added  to  the  Park, 
which  is  one  mile  east  of  the  railway  station,  on  the 
way  to  Lake  Minnewaiika. 


l^ke  Mimiewatika,  near  BauET 

Lake  Minnewanka. 
Distance  nine  miles — drive  skirting  Cascade  Moun- 
tain, and  following  Devil's  Head  River  nntil  the  pre- 
cipitous sides  of  Devil's  Head  Canon  are  crossed  by  a 
rustic  bridge.  The  lake  is  i6  miles  long,  with  a  width 
of  from  one  to  tw^o  miles.  On  it  is  placed  a  launch, 
which  can  be  chartered  by  visitors  at  the  rate  of  $i.oo 
per  head  for  parties  of  five  and  over.  The  sail  nsiially 
occupies  three  hours.     Fishing  tackle,  boats,  etc.,  may 
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be  procured,  this  being  a  favorite  resort  for  anglers,  A 
cluster  of  Hoocloos  (natural  concrete  pillars)  and  the 
Devil's  Gap,  on  the  way  to  Ghost  River,  are  amongst 
the  points  of  interest  in  this  locality. 

•  The  Loop 

A  beautiful  drive  around  the  Bow  Valley  in  full 
view  of  Bow  Falls— distance  about  seven  miles^ 
skirting  the  base  of  Mount  Rtmdle,  to  the  banks  of  the 
Bow  River. 

The    Observatory, 

The  Government  Observa- 
tory on  the  summit  of  Sulphur 
Mountain  (8,000  ft.)  is  reached 
by  a  bridle  path  by  way  of  Hot 
Springs,  and  is  four  miles  from 
the  Banff  Sprin  gs  Hotel. 
There  are  shelters  en  route,  and 
from  the  siimmit  magnificent 
views  of  the  entire  Bow  Valley 
are  to  be  had. 

The  (Ibacn^flLory  on  Siilpii^ir 
Momitahi 

Attractions  of  Banff. 
It  is  simply  impossible  to  properly  enumerate  the 
many  attractions  of  this  delightful  spot.  The  carriage 
drives  along  excellent  rnads  with  ne-vv  beauties  of 
scenery  unfolding  with  every  turn  of  the  road  are 
delightful. 
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LAKE  LOUISE  and 
LAKES  IN  THE   CLOUDS 


*  *  Lakes  of  gray  at  dawn  of  day, 
In  soft  shadows  lying, 
Ivakes  of  gold  with  gems  untold, 
On  thy  bosom  glowing. 
Lakes  of  white. 
At  holy  ni^ht, 
Gleaming  in  the  moonlight." 


The  beautiful  I^ke  lyouise 

Thirty-four  miles  westward  from  Banff  is  Laggan 
(the  station  for  Lake  Louise  and  Lakes  in  the  Clouds). 
Two  and  a  half  miles  distance  from  the  station  by  a 
fine  carriage  road  and  Lake  Louise  (altitude  5,645  ft.) 
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— the  most  winsome  spot  in  tlie  Canadian  Rockies — ^is 
reached.  Of  the  beauty  of  this  remarkable  lake  there 
is  no  divided  opinion;  every  visitor  to  its  shores  sings 
its  praises,  and  it  is  acknowledged  by  the  most  com- 
petent judges  to  be  one  of  the  great  masterpieces  in 
the  world's  gallery  of  Nature.  As  a  gem  of  composi- 
tion and  coloring  it  has  no  rival.  At  every  hour  of 
the  day  the  view  is  ever-changing  with  the  shadows. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  early  morning  and 
evening  hours.  Walter  D wight  Wilcox,  F.R.G.S.,  in 
his  charming  book,  "The  Rockies  of  Canada,'*  describes 
the  colorings  of  Lake  Louise  as  follows :  "  It  is  impos- 
sible  to  tell  or  paint  the  beautiftil  colors,  the 
kaleidoscopic  change  of  light  and  shade  under  such 
conditions.  They  are  so  exquisite  that  we  refuse  to 
believe  them  even  in  their  presence,  so  subtle  in 
change,  so  infinite  in  variety,  that  memory  fails  to 
recall  their  varying  moods.  I  have  seen  twenty  shades 
of  green  and  several  of  bine  in  the  waters  of  Lake 
Louise  at  one  time.  Sometimes  in  the  evening  when 
the  quantity  of  hght  is  rapidly  diminishing,  and  the 
lake  lies  calm,  or  partly  tremulous  with  dying  ripples, 
marked  vertically  by  the  reflections  of  clifTs  and  trees, 
there  is  a  light  green  in  the  shallowest  water  of  the 
east  shore ,  a  more  vivid  color  a  little  farther  out,  and 
then  a  succession  of  deeper  shades  merging  one  into 
another  by  imperceptible  change,  yet  in  irregular 
patches  according  to  the  depth  of  water  to  the  deep 
bluish  green  and  the  blue  of  the  middle  lake.  The 
eye  wanders  from  place  to  place  and  comes  back  a  few 
moments  later  to  where  the  brightest  colors  were,  but 
no  doubt  they  are  gone  now^  and  the  mirror  surface  is 
dulled  by  a  puff  of  air,  while  the  sharp  reflections  have 
been  replaced  by  purple  shadows,  or  the  obscure  repe- 
tition of  the  red  brown  cliffs  above  the  water.     It  may 
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Moimmeut  lo  Sir  janies  Hector  at  Laggati 


be  that  a  day,  a  year  or  possibly  a  century  will  pass 
before  these  irieiuical  glories  of  color  will  come  again/' 

Lake  Louise  lies 
at  an  elevation  of 
5,645  feet  and  is  shut 
in  on  every  side  by 
rocky,  snow-capped 
heights,  offering  a 
picture  o  f  perfect 
peace.  Mr.  Edward 
Why m per  has  com- 
pared it  to  Lake 
Oeshinen  in  Switzer- 
land, but  has  de- 
clared it  *Ms  more  picturesque  and  has  more  magnifi- 
cent environments/'  It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long 
and  half  a  mile  broad,  while  its  depth  is  over  2(yj  feet. 

Two  miles  across  the 
boulder  covered  glacier, 
lake  there  begins  to  rise 
southward  the  forefront 
of  the  great  glaciers 
where  the  ice  slants 
away  upward  until  it 
reaches  a  depth  possibly 
five  hundred  feet  of 
solid  blue  and  green,  to 
where  it  is  fed  by  con- 
tinuous avalanches  from 
the  endless  groups  of 
enormons  heights  be- 
yond. At  the  upper 
end  of  this  brown, 
rises     a     stern     black 


On  the  trail  to  I^kes  in  the  Clouds 
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wall  to  a  lieight  fully  half  a  mile,  over  which  the 
avalanches  thunder.  This  wall  is  five  miles  away,  but 
looks  to  he  but  one,  because  of  the  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Above  this  black  avalanche- wall  there  gradually 
rises,  lik<?  the  roof  of  the  universe,  the  pure  white  snow 
field  on  Mount  Victoria  to  a  height  of  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  feet.  Joining  with  \ictoria  in  fonning  thi^ 
ice  field  are  the  towering  heights  of  Lefn.>y»  Beeliivc, 
Whyte,  Niblock,  St. 
Piran,  Castle  Crags,  ^"'^*^ 

and  many  other 
lofty  peaks.  To  the 
east  an  upright 
mountain  forms  a 
perticudicular  wall 
of  several  thousand 
feet. 

Fro  m  [.  a  k  e 
Louise  the  ascent 
altitude  of  6,^8o 
to  Mirror  I.ake  and 
I^ake  A  g n  e s  i  s  m  a  ( 1  c 
easily  on  horseback 
or  afoot.  Lake 
Agnes,  the  higher 
of  the  two,  with  an 
feet,  is  about  two 
and  a  quarter  miles 
from  the  hotel  by  a 
good  traiL 


One  tf  the  Chiiseae  Waiters  at 
I,ake  I^miise  Chaiel 
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l,ake  Louise  Chalet 

Lake  Louise  Chalet. 

Charmingly  situated  on  the  very  verge  of  the  water 
in  the  midst  of  the  evergreen  wood,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  has  built  a  lovely  chalet  which  has 
since  been  enlarged  to  a  great  hotel.  It  is  open  from 
June  to  September,  and  at  it  Swiss  guides,  horses, 
and  packers  can  be  hired  for  excursions  near  or 
far.  It  affords  most  comfortable  accommodation  and 
conveyances  to  meet  every  train.  The  rates  are  $3.50 
a  day,  and  by  pre-arrangement  the  round  trip  can  be 
made  from  Banff  at  single  fare,  tickets  being  issued  on 
presentation  of  certificate  signed  by  the  manager  of  the 
Banff  Hotel.  Telephonic  communication  exists 
between  the  station  and  the  chalet  and  telegrams  may 
be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  world. 
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Lakes  in  the  Clouds. 

Mirror  Lake  is  another  of  these  beautiful  ^ems 
which  has  no  visible  outlet,  its  waters  escaping  through 
an  underground  channel  to  Lake  Louise  i,ooo  feet 
below.  The  waters  of  this  lake  rise  or  fall  as  the 
inflowing  stream  pours  its  flood  into  the  lake  more  or 
less  rapidly  than  they  are  carried  off*  Lake  Agnes  is 
much  frequented  by  those  who  revel  in  the  wild  chaos 
of  erratic  Nature,  and  at  this  charming  lake  is  found 
scenes  which  aspires  to  the  ideal  in  beauty,  and  the 
grand  in  sublimity.  On  the  side,  like  sentinels,  stand 
Mounts  Whyte  and  Niblock,  grim  and  silent;  and  the 
irregular  peaks  running  back  tell  of  violent  irruption 
in  that  great  and  terrible  day  of  upheaval  far  back  in 
the  misty  ages  of  the  earth *s  infancy.  A  Httle  way 
down  the  valley  nature  smiles,  not  broadly  but  none 
the  less  sweetly;  for  here  among  the  mosses  are  found 
the  forget-me-nots,  the  wood  anemones,  the  blue  bells 
of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  the  ferns,  the  Alpine  eidel- 
weiss,  (the  bridal  flower  of  the  Swiss  mountaineer) 
and  the  heather  that  reminds  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Bonnie  Scotland  of  their  native  hills.  It  is  an  Alpine 
garden,  and  the  eternal  hills  seem  worthy  guardians  of 
this  spot  of  peerless  beauty* 
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Wild  Flowers  of  the  Canadian  Rockies. 
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Orchid 
Avalanche  I^ily 


Harebell 
Asters  and  Columbines 


Among  the  many  flowers  found  in  the  Lake  Louise 
region  are  moss  campion,  alpine  campion,  alpine  dan- 
delion, crepis,  star  thistle,  erigeron,  arnica,  arctic 
saxifrage,  stonecrop  and  alpine  willows,  and  harebells, 
romanzoffia,  grass  of  parnassus,  pentstemon,  anemones, 
large  thistle,  chives,  shooting-star, 
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ALPINE  CLUB  OF  CANADA. 


The  Second  Annual  Meet  of  the  Alpine  Club  of 
Canada  will  be  held  in  Paradise  Valley,  during  the 
second  vvtek  in  July,  I'^O/^  The  President,  Mr. 
Wheeler,  expects  about  two  hundred  climbers  to  be  in 
attendance.  The  camp  will  be  very  easy  of  access, 
being  but  twelve  miles  distant  from  Laggan  and  nine 
from  Lake  Louise.  The  usual  route,  is  by  the  trail  of 
nine  miles  from  Lake  Louise.  Paradise  Valley  is 
bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by  some  splendid  glacier 
mountainSj  snch  as  Mt,  Temple,  (11,607  ^^^^  above  sea 
level);  Mt,  Lefroy,  (11,115);  ^I^-  Aberdeen,  (10,450); 
Mt.  Himgabce,  (11,305};  and  Mt.  Victoria,  (11,600),  is 
nearby.  The  most  difficult  and  most  dangerous  moun- 
tain in  the  whole  region  is  Mt.  Hungabce  (Indian  for 
Chieftain)  which  has  only  been  climbed  once,  and  that 

by  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  Alpinists 
in  America  —  I^ruf. 
H.  C.  Parker,  of 
Columbia  I'liiver- 
sity,  N  e  w  York. 
The  glacier  which 
feeds  Paradise  River 
is  packed  in  the  lap 
of  Mt,  Hungabee 
and  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  most  danger- 
ous glaciers  in  the 
Rockies, 

The  camp  will  he 
situated  on  a  lovely 
A  1  p  i  u  e  meadow 
right  at  the  base  of 


Victory 
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this  glacier.  The  meadow  which  is  studded  with 
Lyall's  larch^  covers  about  a  square  mile.  Excursions 
will  be  made  over  the  mountain  passes  to  contiguous 
valleys  and  lakes,  and  a  round  dozen  of  neighboring 
peaks  will  be  ascended  by  members  of  tlie  club.  Mount 
Aberdeen  has  been  chosen  as  the  official  climb ;  that  is 
to  say,  those  who  qualify  for  active  membership  will 
climb  this  mountain.  Swiss  guides  will  be  in  attend- 
ance and  also  a  dozen  or  so  experienced  mountain 
climbers.  No  neophyte  will  be  allowed  to  climb  with- 
out proper  mountaineering  equipment  or  unless  in  fit 
physical  condition.  Preparations  will  be  made  to 
accommodate  two  hundred  persons  in  addition  to  the 
large  staff  of  guides  and  outfitters.  During  the  Alpine 
Meet,  the  President,  A.  O.  Wheeler,  is  in  command  of 
the  club,  and  everything  is  managed  with  military  pre- 
cision. 

Since  the  Yoho  camp  of  1906^  many  new  members 
have  been  added  to  the  club,  and  those  persons  who 
are  thinking  of  joining  the  club,  ought  to  make  appli- 
cation to  the  Secretary,  Mrs.  H. 

J.     Parker,     160    Furby     street, 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  at  an  early 

date.  Active  members  must  have 

climbed  at  least  10,000  feet  above 

sea  level.     Graduating  members 

have  the  privilege  of  qualifying 

under  the  auspices  of  the  club  at 

the  Annual  meet. 

Many    prominent    people    will 

take  part  in  the  climb  of  Mount 

Aberdeen,   and  this  year's  meet 

of   the   Alpine    Club   of    Canada 

will  be  a  time  of  rare  enjoyment.  j„  ^  ^igh  place 
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Paradise  Valley. 

To  the  east  of  Laggaii  run  two  mountain  valleys, 
both  of  which  are  noted  for  their  exquisite  scenery. 
Paradise  Valley,  the  nearer  to  Lake  Louisej  lies 
between  Mt,  Sheol  and  Mt  Temple,  while  the  Valley 
of  the  Ten  Peaks,  as  its  name  implies,  is  lined  by  ten 
great  peaks,  and  holds  at  its  head,  Moraine  Lake. 

Its  entrance  to  Paradise  Valley  is  under  the 
shadows  of  Mt.  SheoU  that  rises  to  nearly  10,000  feet. 
The  traveller  as  he  gazes  into  tlie  valley  spread  at  his 
very  feet,  cannot  but  be  struck  by  the  wondrous  beauty 
laid  out  before  him^  and  the  inim  ^iisity  of  the  scale  ant1 
the  perfection  of  the  symmetry  of  Nature  s  work. 
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Faradbe  Valley,  near  I^n^e  Lmiise 
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Moraine  Lake  and  Valley  of  the  Teti  Peaks 

The  valley  of  the  Ten  Peaks  extends  parallel  to 
Paradise  Valley  on  the  other  side  of  Mt.  Temple.  In 
it  is  Moraine  Lake,  two  miles  long  and  half  a  mile 
wide,  in  which  there  is  trout  fishing.  The  Government 
have  recently  eonstrncted  a  splendid  carriage  road 
from  Lake  Iconise  to  Moraine  Lake. 

A  great  glacier  has  found  its  way  down  the  heights 
at  the  head  of  the  lake  and  has  forced  its  course  between 
and  around  the  peaks.  For  a  third  of  the  distance  from 
the  lake  to  the  summit  the  ice  is  entirely  covered  by  a 
picturesque  mass  of  rocks,  piled  in  such  disorder  as 
chance  directed  the  ice  should  have  them.  It  is  a 
picturesque  and  aw^e-inspiring  sight,  the  effect  of 
which  is  magnificent  in  the  extreme. 
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An  interesting  feature  about  this  glacier  is  that  it 
seems  to  be  advancing.  For  some  reasop  that  cannot 
be  explained,  the  glaciers,  not  only  in  the  Canadian 
mountains  but  the  world  over,  have  of  late  years  been 
receding,  and  the  Moraine  Lake  ice-river  h,  therefore^ 
an  exception  to  the  usual  rule.  Its  force  is  tremen- 
dous, and  it  is  most  impressive  to  note  how  the  woods 
liave  fallen  before  its  resistless  force.  * 

Abbot  Pass  pierces  the  divide  and  by  it  are  reached 
Lakes  0*Hara  and  Oesa,  the  latter  of  which  is  at  so 
great  an  altitude  that  its  waters  are  released  from  the 
grip  of  the  frost  for  barely  five  weeks  a  year,  and  has, 
therefore,  received  a  name  that  means  in  the  Indian 
tongue  the  Lake  of  Ice.  North  of  Lake  O'Hara  lie  the 
Wiwaxy  Peaks,  to  the  south  the  Ottertail  and  the 
Prospectors'  Valleys,  lead  on  into  a  mas^e  of  mouutains. 

Soon  after  leaving  Laggan  the  track  quits  the 
valley  of  the  Bow  and  turns  south-west  to  cross  the 
divide,  A  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  valley  of  the 
Bow  extending  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  the 
Bow  Lakes,  while,  overtopping  the  Slate  and  Wa]>u- 
tekh  ranges  that  the  railway  skirts,  loom  up  the 
enormous  buttresses  of  Mt.  Hector,  named  after  Sir 
James  Hector,  who  as  a  member  of  the  Palliser  expcrh- 
tion  of  1B58,  was  one  of  the  first  to  explore  that  i>ass- 
Into  the  solitudes  over  which  it  broods,  few  have  yet 
penetrated,  but  it  is  known  to  be  a  land  rich  in  beauties 
and  full  of  marvels,  where  ice-bound  crags  and 
splendid  glaciers  shut  in  valleys  of  great  beauty  and 
lakes  of  infinite  charm* 

Six  miles  from  Laggan  the  summit  of  the  Rockies 
is  reached,  and  the  Great  Divide  is  passed,  5,296  feet 
above  sea  leveb  It  is  marked  by  a  rustic  arch  spanning 
a  stream,   under  which   the   waters  divide  by  one  of 
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those  curious  freaks  with  which  nature  occasionally 
diverts  herself.  For  the  two  little  brooks  have 
curiously  different  fates,  though  they  have  '3,  common 
origin.  The  waters  that  deviate  to  the  east  eventually 
mingle  with  the  ice-cold  tides  of  Hudson  Bay,  while 
the  rivulet  that  turns  to  the  west  finally  adds  its  mite 
to  the  volume  of  the  Pacific. 

This  is  the  region  of  mighty  avalanches.  It  is  said 
that  by  actual  count,  and  without  the  aid  of  a  glass, 
eighty  distinct  glaciers  can  be  seen.  In  some  of  this 
region  the  scenery  is  almost  terrible. 

Stephen,  the  most  elevated  station  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  line,  takes  its  name  from  the  first 
president  of  the  Company,  Lord  Mount  Stephen,  while 
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the  next  on  the  westward  slope,  Hector,  recalls  Sir 
James  Hector.  Of  the  latter  the  Kicking  Horse  River 
also  preserves  the  memory,  for  the  *'  kicking  horse  '* 
was  one  that  iiitlicted  upon  him  serious  injuries  during 
the  Palliser  expedition.  The  story  is  a  curious  one, 
as  it  shows  on  what  chances  the  success  of  an  explora- 
tion may  depend.  The  expedition  was  encamped  on 
the  banks  of  the  Wapta,  where  a  pack  horse  broke 
three  of  the  leader's  ribs  by  a  kick.  He  lay  uncon- 
scious for  hours  till  his  Indians  thought  him  dead  and 
prepared  to  bury  him,  but  as  they  bore  him  along  he 
regained  his  senses.  When  he  recovered  he  went  to 
inspect  his  grave,  that  had  been  dug  some  little  way 
from  the  camp,  and  then  fired  by  curiosity  determined 
to  discover  where  led  the  valley  in  which  it  had  been 
intended  to  leave  him  for  even  He  explored  it  further 
and  found  it  a  practicable  way  of  crossing  the  moun- 
tains.     Thus  was  the  Kicking  Horse  River  brought  to 

light  and  received  the 
name  of  a  vicious 
animal,  which  all  un- 
intentionally had  led 
to  so  important  a  dis- 
covery. 

But  soon  all  eyes 
are  centred  on 
Cathedral  Mt.,  10,204 
feet  high,  that  rises 
on  the  south  side  of 
the  track,  just  before 
Field  is  reached.  It 
is  happily  named,  for 
its  summit  bears  a 
wonderful     r  e  s  e  m  - 

i'aek  Horses  in  the  Canadian  Rookies  blanCC  tO  SOmC  noblc 
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Kicking  Horse  Canyon 

ruin  of  Gothic  architecture^  From  the  very  verge  of 
the  rise,  where  the  gradual  slope  has  given  place  to  a 
precipice,  springs  a  great  crag,  like  the  shattered  tower 
of  a  cathedral.  The  eye  can  almost  trace  the  windows, 
their  tracery  gone,  their  mullions  in  pieces;  the  but- 
tresses remain,  but  battered  out  of  all  shape  and  pro- 
portion, while  the  truncated  shaft  of  an  arch  juts  ip 
behind,  solitary  and  desolate,  speaking  eloquently  of 
the  noble  fane  that  seems  to  have  been  demolished. 
The  illusion  is  made  all  the  more  realistic  by  a  long, 
low  line  of  crags  that  extend  along  the  summit  of  the 
mount,  the  perpendicular  sides  of  which  might  w^ell  be 
the  unroofed,  half  fallen  nave  of  a  cathedral. 
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AND  THE 

YOHO    VALLEY 


At  Field  the  prospect  widens,  and  the  Kicking 
Horse  River  for  a  short  distance  flows  across  broad, 
level  flats,  that  are  only  covered  when  the  water  is 
high.  The  place  itself  is  a  prosperous  little  village, 
hut  is  dwarfed  into  insignificance  by  the  splendid 
mountains  that  hem  it  in.     On  one  side  is  Mt.  Biirgess, 


HQtcl  at  Fieldi  B.C 

on  the  other  Mt.  Stephen,  one  of  the  grandest  of  all 
the  Rockies.  Field  is  the  guteway  of  the  wonderful 
Yoho  Valley,  and  the  headquarters  for  niotintaineers 
of  the  more  ambitious  type.  The  Yoho  Valley  is  now 
inchided  within  the  confines  of  the  National  Park. 
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Looking  from  the  shoulder  of  Mt.  Burgess  or  Mt. 
Stephen  the  valley  seems  narrow,  the  river  a  mere 
stream,  and  the  dwellings  in  the  village  dolls'  houses. 
From  below  Mt.  Stephen  fills  all  the  view ;  so  rounded, 
so  symmetrical  that  the  spectator  hardly  realizes  at 
first  that  he  has  before  him  a  rock  mass  towering 
10,000  feet  above  sea  level  and  6,500  feet  above  the 
valley.  But  as  he  gazes  its  majesty  bears  in  on  him 
and  he  is  filled  with  a  sense  of  awe  and  wonder.  One 
great  shoulder  is 
thrown  forward,  a 
mountain  in  itself, 
and  then  the  dome 
swells,  gently, 
easily,  till  it 
reaches  the 
clouds.  Some- 
times, indeed,  the 
mist  settles  on  it 
and  obscures  half 
its  bulk,  some- 
times the  sun 
lights  up  its 
crevices  and 
touches  its  peak 
with  gold,  some- 
times a  cloud  lies 
like  a  mantle 
across  i  t  s  face, 
but  with  it  all  it 
dominates  every- 
thing and  seems 
to  defy  man  and 
nature.      There  is 

nothing  broken   or  Field  from  Emerald  I,ake  Road 
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rugged  in  its  outlines,  no  suggestion  of  wildness  or 
desolation ;  it  impresses  by  its  sheer  bulk  and  massive- 
ness  and  forces  the  admiration  of  the  most  careless. 

To  practised  climbers  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Stephen 
presents  no  insuperable  difficulties,  and,  indeed,  the 
trip  to  the  summit  and  back  from  Mt.  Stephen  House 
has  been  made  in  eight  hours.  Swiss  guides  are 
stationed  at  the  hotel,  and  will  help  the  ambitious  to 
accomplish  the  feat.  The  lower  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tain have  one  spot  well  worth  visiting,  the  Fossil  bed, 
where  for  150  yards  the  side  of  the  mountain  for  a 
height  of  300  or  400  feet  has  slid  forward  and  broken 
into    a    number    of    shaly,    shelving    limestone    slabs. 

From  the  top  of  Mt.  Stephen  a  magnificent  view  is 
obtained,  that  well  repays  the  toil  and  difficulty  of  the 
ascent.  The  Van  Home  range  is  seen  beyond  the 
Kicking  Horse  Valley  to  the  west,  the  Emerald  group 
occupies  the  north,  while  on  the  east  the  peaks  that 
line  the  Yoho  Valley,  Mts.  Habel,  Collie,  Gordon, 
Balfour,  and  many  another  are  in  full  view.  Across 
the  river  to  the  south  a  number  of  fine  mountains  are 
in  sight,  Mts.  Assiniboine,  Goodsir,  The  Chancellor 
and  Vaux.  For  miles  and  miles  the  tourist  can  see 
over  valleys  and  peaks,  and  he  realizes  the  immensity, 
as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the  Rockies. 

As  a  centre  for  the  numerous  expeditions  to  be 
made  from  Field,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has 
built  there  a  comfortable  hotel  and  has  since  been 
called  upon  to  enlarge  it  twice.  It  is  planned  cun- 
ningly, and  has  splendid  accommodations,  including 
a  billiard  room  and  suites  of  rooms  with  private  baths. 
Moreover,  at  the  livery,  carriages,  pack  and  saddle 
horses,  mountaineering  outfits  and  Swiss  guides  can  be 
engaged  at  reasonable  rates. 
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Emerald  Lake. 

From  Field  a  delightful  drive  of  seven  miles  round 
the  spurs  of  Mt.  Burgess  to  Emerald  Lake,  another  of 
those  charming  tarns  that  spangle  the  mountain  side. 
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The  road  leads  through  a  spkiulid  spruce  forest.  lit 
one  place  the  road  lias  been  cut  straight  as  an  arrow 
for  a  mile  in  leug;th,  Suow  Peak  Avenue  tliis  stretch 
is  called,  and  the  effect  of  the  narrow  way  w^ith  the 
mighty  trunks  standing;  bolt  nj>right  on  either  hand 
with  a  glimpse  of  the  nionntains  at  the  end  of  the  vista, 
is  curious  and  unique-  At  Emerald  Lake  is  a  chamiin;,^ 
chalet  operated  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
where  tourists  may  find  first-class  accommodation,  and 
rest  at  the  very  entrance  to  the  Yoho  V'alley.  Th^ 
lake,  apart  from  its  beauty,  is  a  favorite  resort  for 
anglers,  as  the  trout  are  irtany  and  gamey,  and  heavy 
are  the  creels  that  have  been  filled  from  its  waters. 

Natural  Bridge. 

One  of  tlie  most  interestnig  of  the  short  excursions 
to  be  made  from  Field  is  a  walk  of  two  and  a  half  miles 
to  the  Natural  Bridge,  spanm'ng  the  Kicking  Horse 
Riven  This  is  caused  by  the  action  of  the  water  of 
the  river  itself  on  the  soft  limestone  rock.     Once  upon 


a  time  the  bed  of  the 

river  extended  up  to 

the  rocks  that  now 

bridge     it,    and     its 

waters  poured  over 

it  in   headlong  fall. 

Gradually,  however, 

the   soft   stone   was 

eaten    away,   and   a 

hole  was  formed  'n 

the  very  rock.  Once 

the  way  was  found 

nothing   could    stop 

the   flood,   and   day 

by   day   it   enlarged 

the  outlet,  until  now 

it    has     carved     a 

tunnel  for  itself,  and 

the  rocks  that  once 

faced     a     waterfall 

remain   to  bridge   a 

rapid.     But  the  end 

is  not  yet,  and  some 

day  the  river  will  win.    The  rocks  will  be  hurled  down 

from  the  position  they  have  held  so  long,  and  will  lie  as 

mere  boulders  in  the  bed  of  the  stream. 


Natural  Bridge,  near  Field 


The  Yoho  Valley. 

Emerald  Lake  is  half  way  to  the  Yoho  Valley,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  mountain  vales  in  all  the  world. 
From  the  Chalet  by  the  lake  the  tourist  may  take  a 
pony  or  can  walk  around  the  lake  and  up  the  mountain 
beyond.  He  passes  mighty  glaciers,  their  surface  lit 
up  and  decked  with  many  hues  in  the  sunlight,  and 
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charming  cascades,  their  waters  leaping  a  scaiUy 
thread-like  line,  800  feet  or  more.  Thick  timber  shuts 
in  the  summit  of  the  pass,  hnt  parts  asunder  to  grant  a 
glimpse  of  Stioimit  Lake,  a  stretch  of  water,  1^800  feet 
above  Emerald  Lake. 


Takflkkaw  Falls.  YolJu  VaUey 

A  short  walk  brings  one  to  the  Look-Ont  Voint, 
where  a  superb  view  of  the  celebrated  Takakkaw  Falls, 
the  highest  cataract  in  America,  is  obtained-  In  the 
course  of  ages  the  water  has  worn  for  itself  a  regnlar 
seml-eircle  in  the  face  of  the  cliffs,  and  as  the  trees 
stand  well  away  on  either  side,  its  wdiite  foam  stands 
out  magnificently  against  the  brown,  wrinkled  surface 
of  the  rock.  As  it  begins  its  fall,  it  sparkles  in  the 
sunlight;  but  soon  it  grazes  a  narrow  ledge,  widens  out 
and  imravels  into  a  deecy  foaming  tangle,  till  at  length, 
all  spray,  it  reaches  the  valley,  and  joins  the  Kicking 
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Horse  River.  Efght 
times  as  high  as 
Niagara  (i  ,200 
feet),  it  compares 
with  anything  in 
the  Y  o  s  e  m  i  t  e 
Valley,  and  fed 
by  the  melted 
snows  of  the  gla- 
cier, it  is  at  its 
best  in  summer. 

All  up  the  valley 
other  cascades  are 
seen  or  heard.  The 
hills  are  crowned 
with  glaciers  and 
the  water  melted 
from  them  seeks 
the  shortest  way 
to  the  valley, 
even  at  the  cost  of 

a  plunge  of  hundreds  of  feet,  and  among  them  the 
Laughing  Falls  charm  particularly.  Its  leap  is  only 
200  feet,  but  its  waters  seem  to  laugh  with  glee  as  they 
go,  and  its  milk-white  flood  smiles  delightfully  through 
the  dark  evergreens  around  it.  Further  up  the  valley 
on  the  left  branch  of  its  forked  stream  are  the  Twin 
Falls,  an  almost  unique  phenomenon  and  as  beautiful 
as  it  is  unexpected.  Two  streams  plunge  side  by  side 
into  the  abyss.  Every  waterfall  is  beautiful  and  no 
one  can  help  marvelling  at  the  ever-varying,  ever-con- 
stant flow  of  a  cascade  with  its  wondrous  force  and 
grace.  But  when  there  are  two  falls  leaping  side  by 
side,  when  there  is  life  and   motion  in  two  separate 


Twin  Falls,  Yoho  Valley. 
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cascades,  when  the  light  plays  across  Ihem  atid  the 
rainbow  tiii^^es  their  spray,  but  remains  still  for  not 
two  seconds  together,  then  indeed  the  spectator  is 
entranced  and  he  lingers  long,  loath  to  tear  himself 
from  a  sig^ht  that  appeals  to  his  deepest  sense  of 
beauty. 

But  there  is  sterner  scenery  than  any  the  waterfalls 
present  along  the  Yoho  Valley.  A  great  glacier  too, 
far  larger  even  than  the  famous  Tllecillewaet  Glacier  of 
the  Selkirks,  overhangs  the  right  hand  fork  of  the 
valley.  The  Wapta  Glacier^  as  it  is  named,  is  part  of 
the  great  Waputekh  ice  field  guarded  by  Mt,  Gordon, 
Ml,  Balfour  and  the  brokeu  crags  of  Trolltinderne 
(The  Elfin's  Crown). 

At  the  fork  of  the  Yoho  Valley  another  shelter  has 
been  provided  for  visitors,  and  there  will  be  many  that 
take  advantage  of  it.  It  is  possible  to  make  the  trip 
round  the  valley  from  Emerald  Lake  in  a  day,  but  all 
who  can  will  spare  another  day  or  two. 

The  return  to  Field  may  be  varied  by  crossing  the 
Bnrgess  Pass.  From  this  lofty  trail  Emerald  Lake  is 
seen  thousands  of  feet  below,  with  the  Emerald  Range 
rising  beyond,  while  on  the  other  hand  Mts.  Cathedral, 
Stephen  and  Dennis  and  the  Ottertail  Range  excite 
admiration.  From  this  eminence  a  zig-zag  path  leads 
down  by  easy  stages  to  Mt.  Stephen  House. 

FIELD  TO  GLACIER. 

Field  left  behind,  the  train  has  to  descend  the 
western  slope  of  the  Rockies  to  the  valley  of  the 
Columbia.  To  reach  it  the  course  of  the  Kicking  Horse 
River  is  followed  through  some  of  the  finest  mountain 
scenery  in  the  world. 
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The  track  runs  between  the  Ottertail  and  Van 
Home  ranges.  The  highest  of  the  range,  Mt.  Goodsir, 
a  victim  to  the  prowess  of  Professor  Fay,  of  Tuft*s 
College,  stands  miles  from  the  railroad,  but  its  hoary 
head  is  seen  towering  above  its  sisters.  The  Van  Home 
Range,  just  across  the  narrow  valley,  is  less  severe  m 
its  outline ;  its  slopes  are  ochre-hued,  and  its  summit  is 
an  alternating  succession  of  crest  and  trough.  To  the 
southeast  the  Beaverfoot  Mountains,  a  splendid  line  of 
peaks,  stretch  in  regular  array  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  and  between  them  and  the  Ottertails  rises  the 
mass  of  Mt.  Hunter. 

At  Leanchoil,  the  canon  of  the  Kicking  Horse  is 
entered.  Straight  up  and  down  the  rocky  sides  extend 
a  well  that  seems  impregnable.  Thousands  of  feet  in 
the  air  they  rise,  and  their  summit  is  lined  with  a 
number  of  peaks,  perpetually  covered  with  snow,  to 
which  no  names  have  yet  been  given.  The  cleft  is  a 
bare  stone's  throw  across,  and  through  it  river  and 
railway  find  their  way.  Ledges  have  been  blasted  in 
the  face  of  the  rock;  jutting  spurs  have  been  tunnelled 
through ;  from  side  to  side  the  track  has  been  carried ; 
and  always  below  is  the  river  foaming  and  roaring, 
breaking  itself  against  the  sides  of  the  canon.  The 
effect  is  marvellous  and  stupendous,  and  the  ingenuity 
of  man  had  to  fight  a  great  battle  with  the  forces  of 
Nature. 

All  of  a  sudden  there  is  a  wonderful  change.  The 
descent  is  completed  and  the  track  emerges  in  the 
broad  valley  of  the  Columbia.  One  of  the  resting 
places  of  the  mountains  has  been  reached  and  the 
travellers  gaze  with  pleasure  upon  the  thriving  little 
town  of  Golden. 
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One  of  the  principal  difficulties  in  constructing  this 
part  of  the  hne  was  caLLsed  by  the  niomitain  torrents^, 
which  rush  down  these  mountain  sides  in  deep  narrow 
gorg^es  over  which  the  railway  must  cross.  The  largest 
of  these  bridges  crosses  Stony  Creek,  a  noisy  stream 
flowing  ill  a  narrow  V"-shaped  channel,  300  feet  below 
the  rails.  This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  highest  railway 
bridges  in  the  world. 

r 


Sioney  Creek  Bridge 

Rogers'  Pass  was  named  after  Major  A.  B,  Rogers, 
by  whose  energy  it  was  discovered  in  1BS3,  prior  to 
which  time  no  hnniati  foot  had  trod  the  summit  of  this 
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central  range.  Here 
is  a  vast  aniphi- 
theatre,  where 
seven  or  eight 
thousand  feet  above 
the  valley  half  a 
dozen  glaciers  may 
be  seen  at  once,  and 
so  near  that  their 
green  fissures  are 
disincly  visible. 
Here  one  may  be- 
hold the  never-to- 
be-forgotten  spect- 
acle of  the  rising 
sun  as  it  gilds  the 
mighty  b,attle- 
ments;  or  look  up- 
on the  green  val- 
leys, and  see  the 
snowstorm  trail- 
ing  along  the  crests 
with  perhaps  a 
peak  or  two  stand- 
ing sphynx-like  and 
serene  above  the 
clouds. 

Mt.  Hermit,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  cowled 
figiire  that  with  a  dog  appears  on  the  western  spurs, 
has  regular  strata,  running  in  parallel  rows  across  its 
front,  to  which  iindulating  waves  just  marked  by  snow 
give  grace  and  lightness.  Mount  Macdonald  rises  with 
precipitous  walls  far  above  the  railway. 


Mt.  Macdouald,  over  6,cejd  feet  abo^'e 
the  railway* 
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Nestled  in  a  niche  of  the  narrow  valley  a  few  rods 
from  the  railway,  and  snr rounded  by  the  beautiful 
evergreen  trees  that  everywhere  thrive  in  this  region, 
Is  a  charming  hotel,  the  Glacier  House,  which  has 
become  so  popular  that  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company  has  found  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
original  structure,  erect  new  buildings,  and  increase 
the    capacity   of    the    annex,    so    that    now    over    one 


GlHcier  House,  GMder,  B.C* 
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On  the  Trail,  near  Glacier,  B.C. 

hundred  guests  can  be  accommodated.  A  Surgeon- 
General  in  the  Army  wrote  recently  in  the  guests'  book 
at  the  hotel :  "  My  wife  and  I  have  travelled  for  nearly 
forty  years  all  over  the  world,  and  are  both  agreed  the 
scenery  at  Glacier  House  is  the  finest  we  have  seen  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa  or  America."  The  first  to  attract 
the  tourist  is  the  Great  Glacier  of  the  Selkirks,  which 
crowds  its  tremendous  head  down  the  mountain  gorge 
within  thirty  minutes'  walk  of  the  hotel.  At  the  left 
Sir  Donald  rears  his  mighty  head  more  than  a  mile  and 
a  half  above  the  railway.  This  monolith  was  named 
after  Sir  Donald  A.  Smith  (now  Lord  Strathcona  and 
Mt.  Royal),  who  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  A  mountain'  rivulet  rushes 
down  the  abruptly  rocky  sides  of  the  mountain  oppo- 
site the  hotel,  and  a  trail  has  been  cut  up  the  steep 
incline  to  a  spot  beside  the  rushing  stream,  where  a 
rustic  summer  house  has  been  erected.  The  effect 
is  novel  and  pleasing.  The  waters  from  this  stream 
have  been  utilized  to  supply  the  hotel  and  fountains 
that  play  in  the  foreground.  All  the  streams  here  are 
simply  ice  water  from  the  glaciers.      A  tower  has  been 
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erected  near  the  annex  of  the 
hotel,  Oil  which  is  a  large 
telescope  commanding  a  view 
of  the  great  glacier  and  sur- 
rounding objects.  As  one 
alights  here  a  feeling  of  rest- 
fulness  comes  over  him.  Every- 
thing conspires  to  a  feeling 
that  all  the  cares  and  rush  of 
the  business  world  are  shut  out 
by  the  great  mountain.  The 
trees,  the  streams,  and  even 
the  mountains  speak  of  peace 
and  quiet.  Tlie  mighty  rush- 
ing winds  never  reach  this 
secluded  spot.  The  cver-f,aeen 
trees  are  restful  to  the  eye,  and 
the  mid-clay  sun  is  tempered  by  their  cm  era  hi  sheen. 
Let  the  visitor  ste]}  abroad,  inhale  the  vitalizing  air, 
look  at  the  mighty  glaciers,  where  are  stored  the  snows 
of  centuries]  gaze  upon  the  wild  rage  of  the  mountain 
torrent  as  it  takes  its  mad  plunge  from  the  rocks 
among  the  clouds ;  look  away  and  sec  the  iee-bonufl 
peaks  of  these  mighty  ranges  as  they  stand  sphynx- 
h'ke,  serene  and  grim,  as  if  man  behekl  a  type  of  the 
eternal. 

At  the  west  end  of  this  range  stands  the  pyramid 
form  of  Cheops,  and  between  two  rugged  peaks  is  the 
Mount  Bonney  Glacier,  known  also  as  the  Purity:  and 
to  the  right  is  the  amphitheatre  of  the  Cougar  Range. 
In  the  background  may  be  seen  the  picturesque 
Asulkau  Glacier,  and  the  two  sharp  peaks  furthest 
south  are  Castor  and  Pohux;  It  is  said  that  from  the 
summit  of  Sir  Donald,  120  glaciers  may  be  seen. 
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The  Great  Glacier 

The  Great  Glacier  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
hotel,  but  among  such  gigantic  surroundings  looks 
much  nearer.  Its  slowly  receding  front  with  crevasses 
of  abysmal  depths  cutting  across  its  crystal  surface  is 
only  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  railway. 
Good  trails  have  been  made  to  it,  and  its  exploration  is 
not  difficult,  although  it  is  not  wise  to  traverse  some 
portions  of  it  without  a  guide  to  pilot  the  ^vay  among 
yawning  bergschrunds  that  slash  its  surface.  This 
Great  Glacier  is  said  to  be  greater  than  all  those  of 
Switzerland  combined.  Tt  is  the  centre  of  a  group  of 
glaciers  embracing  more  than  200  square  miles,  and 
the  hoary  head  seen  from  the  hotel  is  one  of  several 
outlets.  The  great  ice  peaks  and  glaciers  are  truly  an 
interesting  study.     Solemn,  stately,  and  serene,  smiling 
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not  in  the  beautiful  sunshiue; 
and  still  unmoved  ulicn  the 
fierce  blasts  of  the  tempests 
strike.  At  times  they  clothi' 
themselves  in  thick  clouds  wait- 
nig  only  the  bright  rays  of  noon- 
day sun  to  step  forth  ai  inured  in 
glitterhig  silver,  or  robed  in  the 
gorgeous  colors  of  evening;  and 
in  the  mysterious;  silent  night 
the  moon  and  the  stars  look 
down  to  see  their  faces  in  the  glassy  surface.  The  last 
rays  of  departing  day  linger  upon  the  lofty  spires;  and 
wiien  the  night  has  passed  and  the  moon  has  sunk 
behind  the  grand  ohl  peaks,  they  catch  the  first  gleam 
of  returning  lighl.  ati  I  their  gilded  tops  herakl  the 
coming  morn.  The  elements  combine  to  pay  tribute  to 
such  matchless  iKanty.  The  son  steals  through  the 
sparkling  fou mains  which  ll utter  over  the  crystal  sur- 
face in  summer,  and  the  hues  of  tlie  rainbow  betray  the 
sun's  warm  kiss.  In  winter  the  hoar  frosts  gather  as 
a  mantling  shroud  over  the  silent  forms  only  to  add 
ncw^  beauty  in  the  resurrection  of  sj^ring.  Good-bye, 
grand  ohl  glaciers!  For  untold  ages  you  have  lifted 
your  hoary  heads  among  the  clouds  J  For  unnumbered 
ages  vou  will  still  remain!  "  j\Ien  may  come,  and  men 
may  go/'  but  you  kee[>  yotir  silent  vigils  unmoved  by 
the  lapse  of  Time! 


Tliose  in  teres  led  in  glaciers  and  glacial  phenomena 
should  ask  for  a  copy  of  a  little  handbook,  *'  Glaciers, ' 
published  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  kept 
for  gratuitous  circulation  at  the  company's  agencies 
and  hotels. 


Camp  111  Cougar  Valley,  near  Glacier 

The  Illecillewaet  (lacier,  like  nearly  every  other 
observed  glacier  in  the  world,  is  receding.  It  is 
reckoned  the  sun  drives  it  back  on  the  average  35  feet 
a  year,  and  recovers  this  much  from  the  bonds  of  ice. 
However,  after  the  ice  is  gone,  the  moraine  remains, 
and  it  will  be  many  centuries  before  the  great  rocks 
carried  down  by  the  glacier  are  reduced  to  dust,  and 
the  land  thus  reclaimed  supports  renewed  vegetation. 

From  Glacier  House  other  expeditions  of  great 
interest  may  be  made.  One  trail  leads  first  to  the 
shores  of  Marion  Lake,  1,750  feet  above,  and  two  miles 
distant  from  the  hotel,  where  a  shelter  is  erected. 
Splendid  views  are  obtained  on  the  way  of  the  range 
from  Eagle  Peak  to  Sir  Donald,  and  a  path  strikes  off 
for  Observation  Point,  where  another  shelter  is  built 
for  those  who  would  dwell  on  the  glories  of  Rogers' 
Pass  to  the  north-east  and  the  Illecillewaet  Valley  to 
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the  west.  Mt.  Abbott  is  a  day's  climb,  but  it  Is  an 
easy  one,  and  should  be  undertaken  by  all,  for  from  it 
a  splendid  view  is  obtained  of  the  Asulkan  Valley. 

From  Observation  Point  an  extremely  fine  view  is 
obtained,  adown  the  Illeciliewaet  Valley,  down  the 
precipitous  sides  of  which  the  track  has  had  to  make  a 
descent  of  522  feet  in  seven  miles.  The  feat  taxed  to 
the  utmost  the  skill  of  the  engineers,  and  tliey  accom- 
plished it  by  nreans  of  the  famous  Loops  of  the 
Sel  kirks. 

The  course  the  railway  has  to  follow  to  gain  the 
valley  has  been  called  the  Loops  of  the  Selkirks.  Firsti 
the  track  crosses  a  valley  leading  front  Mt.  Bonney 
glacien  Then  it  touches  for  a 
moment  the  base  of  Ross 
Peak.  It  doubles  back  to  the 
right  for  a  mile  or  more,  and 
so  close  are  the  tracks  that  a 
stone  might  be  tossed  from 
one  to  the  other.  Next  it 
sweeps  around  and  reaches 
the  slope  of  Mt  Cougar  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Illecilie- 
waet, but  it  has  to  cross  the 
stream  once  more  before  it 
finally  finds  a  way  parallel  to 
the  general  trend  of  the 
valley.  The  line  has  made  a 
double  ''  S  "  in  its  course,  and 
has  cut  two  long  gashes  on 
the  mountain  side,  one  above 
the  other. 

The   Illeciliewaet   River  is, 
of   coiirse,    of    glacial    origin, 


Albert  Canoo 
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and  takes  its  rise  from  the  Great  Glacier  of  the  Sel- 
kirks;  it  is,  therefore,  at  first  a  pca-greeii  color  from  the 
glacial  mud,  but  afterwards,  as  it  flows  through  the 
valley,  it  clarifies  itself  and  in  the  end  is  perfectly  pnre. 
Caribon  are  found  all  the  way  down  the  valley  to  the 
Columbia  in  considerable  numbers. 

Twenty-two  miles  from  Glacier,  the  Illecillewaet 
River  runs  through  the  Albert  Canon,  a  gorge  so  mar- 
vellous that  several  of  the  regular  trains  stop  for  a  few 
minutes  to  allow  passengers  to  see  its  wonders.  The 
Illecillewaet  issues  from  an  exceedingly  narrow  pass, 
through  which  the  river  must  pass.  The  canon  widens 
a  little,  but  it  still  remains  deep,  abrupt  and  narrow. 
From  its  brink  rocks  torn,  rent  and  split  can  be  seen 
300  feet  straight  below.  It  is  but  20  feet  across,  and  in 
the  gloom  the  white  foam  of  the  flood  can  be  made  out, 
while  the  noise  of  its  fury  is  redoubled  by  the  closeness 
of  its  confinement. 

More  mountains  there  are,  and  we  shall  not  lose 
sight  of  them  all  when  the  waters  of  the  great  Pacific 
dash  at  our  feet;  for  in  the  mighty  upheaval  the  deep 
waters  of  the  sea  were  no  barrier,  as  is  seen  by  the 
uplifting  of  the  thousands  of  bold  promontories  and 
mountain  isles  that  cluster  along  the  northwest  coast 
and  stretch  oiit  in  the  great  chain  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands.  These  mountain  fastnesses  will  ever  remain 
a  game  preserve  for  the  grizzly,  cinnamon,  and  black 
bears;  the  mountain  sheep  (big  horn),  the  mountain 
goat,  the  puma  or  mountain  lion,  the  moose,  elk, 
caribou,  and  various  species  of  smaller  deer,  wolverine, 
and  a  great  variety  of  smaller  fur-bearing  animals. 
The  mountains  will  remain  a  vast  park,  where  man  can 
not  only  behold  the  rugged  savage  beasts,  and  the 
beautiful   creatures  whose   soft  fur,  fair  women  will 
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ever  ad n lire,  but  he  may  here  fmcl  Nature  as  it  passes 
from  the  great  Creator,  untarnished  by  the  hand  of 
man.  Succeeding  generations  of  the  cliildrcn  of  men 
will  ga?:e  upon  these  majestic  mountains,  whose  peaks 
of  eternal  ice  tower  above  the  clouds  that  would  hide 
the  snn ;  and  will  look  with  awe  at  the  wild  canons 
and  mountain  torrents;  and  will  behold  with  ecstacy 
the  many  scenes  of  Edenic  beauty,  too  sacred  to  remain 
in  the  gaze  of  the  multitude,  but  "sought  out  of  all 
those  who  have  pleasure  therein/' 


EntniBCL'  Id  the  Caves  of  Nakimu  m 

The  Great  Caves  of  Nakimu  * 
These  great  caves  wdiicli  were  recently  discovered 
by  Charles  H,  Deutschman  are  situated  about  six  miles 
from  Glacier.  B.C.,  at  the  head  of  a  beautiful  valby, 
the  altitude  being  i,f)So  feet  from  the  track  and  above 
the  snow  line.  The  w^onderful  caverns  are  formed  by 
the  action  of  water  for  ai^e^^  upon  the  solid  rock,  and 
are  a  series  of  chambers  with  large  entrances,  the 
ceilings  being  polished  strata  of  rock  var3nng  in  height. 
The  main  chamber  i?  about  200  feet  in  height,  with  a 
varying  wadth  of  from    T50  to  :200  feet.       The  walls 


*"Nakimu" — Indian  for  grumbling  caves. 
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sparkle  with  the  quartz  crystals,  and  myriads  of  minia- 
ture lights  are  reflected  from  the  darkness.  In  other 
parts  the  walls  are  smooth  as  marble,  the  harder 
portions  of  the  formation  showing  like  the  rounded 
rafters  of  a  cathedral  dome.  Recesses  are  abundant 
where  the  eddying  waters  found  a  softer  and  more 
yielding  rock.  A  natural  bridge  marks  the  point  where 
other  streams  in  ages  past  have  worn  two  other  pass- 
ages in  the  mountain.  Vast  bowls  of  water  are  all 
that  remain  to  show  where  former  waterfalls  existed. 
None  are  deep,  however,  and  flint-like  ledges  afford  an 
easy  method  of  progress.  No  evidence  has  so  far  been 
discovered  that  any  portion  of  these  caverns  have  ever 
been  used  as  the  habitation  of  human  beings. 

Revelstoke  to  Kamloops. 

Revelstoke  is  an  important  centre;  from  it  there  is 
water  communication  with  the  rich  Kootenay  and 
Boundary  districts.  It  is  on'  the  Columbia  River, 
which  has  made  a  great  bend  since  the  train  crossed  it 
at  Donald  and,  flowing  now  south  instead  of  north,  is 
much  increased  in  size.       Twenty-eight  miles  below 

Revelstoke  i  t  ex- 
pands into  the 
Arrow  Lakes, 
which  fill  the  trough 
between  the  Selkirk 
and  Gold  ranges  as 
they  run  north  and 
south.  A  branch  line 
runs  down  to 
Arrowhead,  and 

from        there       well- 
steamer  Rossland.  appointed   Canadian 
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Pacific  Railway  steamboats  carry  travellers  to  Nakiisp 
and  Robson,  from  wliich  the  Slocan,  Kootenay,  Boim- 
dary  and  Rossland  districts  are  reached. 

Down  Arrow  Lake  the  steamer  plies  to  Nakusp  and 
Robson,  passing  near  the  head  of  the  lake  the  fanions 
Halcyon  Hot  Springs,  This  is  a  favorite  snmmer 
resort,  having  a  good  hotel,  while  opposite  is  Halcyon 
Peakp  10400  feet  high,  and  several  fine  waterfalls.  A 
spnr  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  connects  !t  with 
San  don  on  Slocan  Lake,  in  the  centre  of  the  silver-lead 
district  and  with  Rosebery,  to  join  the  steamer  that 
plies  down  tlie  lake  to  Slocan  City.  Here  again  the 
rails  begin  and  commnnicate  with  Robson  at  the  end 
of  tlie  Lower  Arrow  on  the  west,  and  with  Nelson  on 
an  arm  of  Kootenay  Lake  on  the  east. 

The  Arrow  Lake  steamer  has  also  come  the  fnll 
length  from  Robson,  165  miles,  throtigli  splendid  motm- 
tain  scenery,  while  from  Robson  trains  run  over  a  short 
bnt  important  line  to  Trail  and  I^ossland  through  one 
of  the  richest  mining  regions  in  the  world.  Yet  another 
branch  from  Robson  has  been  constructed  tbrongh  the 
Boundary  district  to  Midway  and  opens  up  another 
prosperous  mining  locality. 

The  Crowsnest  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  ends  at  Kootenay  Landing,  and  from  there  to 
NeLon  there  is  communication  by  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  steamer.  A  steamboat  line  has  been  estab- 
fished  from  Nelson  up  Kootenay  Lake  to  Lardo, 
whence  an  isolated  branch  of  railroad  runs  32  miles 
north  to  Gerrard,  and  a  steamer  plies  across  Trout 
Lake  to  Trout  T.ake  City,  a  matter  of  17  miles,  so  that 
every  part  of  Southern  British  Columbia  may  be 
reached  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  and  its  con- 
nect! oas. 
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The  thriving  town  of  Revelstoke  stands  in  the 
broad  valley  of  the  Cohmibia,  over  which  a  bridge  half 
a  mile  long  has  been  bnilt. 

As  Craigellachie  is  passed  a  nionument  may  be  seen 
which  marks  the  spot  where  the  last  spike  was  driven 
into  the  great  line  that  joins  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific.  The  work  had  been  begun  from  both  ends  of 
the  railroad,  and  it  was  on  Nov.  7,  1885,  ^'^^^^^  ^"^'ith  fitting 
ceremonial,  the  last  strokes  were  put  to  the  truly 
stupendous  task — five  years  before  the  stipulated  time. 

The  chain  of  lakes  passed,  the  valley  closes  in  until 
Sicamous  Junction  is  reached.  Sicamous  is  at  an 
altitude  of  only  1,300  feet  above  sea  level,  and  is 
remarkable  as  a  sporting  resort  and  as  the  gateway  to 
a  splendid  ranching  and  farming  district.  From  it  can 
be  visited  by  the  Okanagan  branch,  Okanagan  Lake, 
down  the  70  miles  of  which  plies  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  steamers  to  Penticton,  from  which  the  mining 
towns  to  the  south  may  be  reached  by  stage.  The 
whole  region  of  the  Okanagan  is  a  land  with  a  balmy 
climate  where  fruit  grows  to  perfection,  and  at  Vernon 
and  at  Kelowna  on  the  lake  shore  Lord  Aberdeen,  late 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  has  splendid  farms.     The 
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Hotel  at  Sicamous,  B,C. 
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names,  PcaclilauLl  and  Snninierlund,  given  to  places  not 
far  from  Pciiticton,  are  suggestive  and  fully  jiistified. 

Slniswap  Lake  is  a  most  beantiful  slice t  of  water* 
It  runs  up  the  valleys  between  the  mountains  wherever 
its  waters  can  find  a  level,  and  its  long  arms  have  been 
compared  to  the  tentacles  of  an  octopus.  Each  of  tliem 
is  many  miles  long  and  at  places  as  much  as  two 
miles  broad,  but  they  often  narrow  down  to  a  few 
lumdred  yards,  and  at  one  such  spot  the  railway  crosses 
the  Sicamous  Narrow  by  a  drawbridge.  It  then 
follows  the  south  shore  of  the  Salmon  Arm.  crossing 
the  Salmon  River, 

At  Tappen  the  Salmon  Arm  is  left  and  the  track 
strikes  boldly  ont  for  Shu  swap  Arm,  though  in  ^o 
doing  a  way  lias  to  be  cut  through  tlie  forest  and 
Notch  I^ill,  600  feet  above  the  lake  level,  has  to  b^ 
passed.  From  this  elevation  a  charming  view  is 
obtained.  On  every  side  the  lake  extends  silvery  arms 
that  wander  along  among  rounded  hills  and  thick 
w^oods, 

Shuswap  I^  a  k  e 
grad  u  al  ly  narrows 
into  the  s  o  u  t  h 
branch  of  the 
Thompson  River, 
and  steadily  down- 
hill along  its  banks 
runs  the  line.  The 
country  is  an  excel- 
lent ranching  dis- 
trict  and  has  been 
long  settled  from  the 
Pacific  Coast,  _      ^     , 

Near  Kanj loops 
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Kamloops  is  a  thriving  little  tovvii,  and  an  air  of 
activity  is  given  to  the  i>lace  by  the  numerous  sawmills 
and  the  steamboats,  that  ply  on  the  lake,  Tt  tlraws 
much  profit  from  the  mining  helcls,  being  a  supply 
point  for  them,  antl  from  the  ranching  district  to  the 
south,  communication  being  by  stage. 

The  Thompson  and  Fraser  Canons. 

Nicomen  is  a  little  mining  town  where,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  gold  was  first  discovered  in 
British  Columbia.  The  discovery  was  doubtless  the 
clue  to  the  finding  of  the  rich  gold  fields  of  Caribou,  as 
miners  always  prospect  up  stream  to  find  the  lode  from 
which  the  placer  came.  We  are  now  in  the  Thompson 
Canon,  whose  gold  gorge  narrows  and  deepens  till  the 
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bcyuml  descrip- 
tioii.  At  Lyt- 
ton,  a  small 
trading  lowiu 
t  h  e  c  a  n  o  n 
widens  to  ad- 
mit  tlie  Fmser» 
w  li  i  c  li  CDiiies 
from  tile  north, 
between  t  vv  n 
ranges  ci 
ni  o  u  n  t  a  i  n 
peaks. 

The  old  (jOVL'mnii'nt  road  to  Carihoo  is  in  evidence 
all  along  the  Fraser  an-l  'rhnrn|>snn  valleys.  Since 
the  building  of  the  railway  the  nse  of  the  waggon 
road  has  been  discontinued  except  in  some  places 
where  local  interests  make  it  convenient.  At  Spuzzuni 
it  crosses  the  river  on  a  suspension  bridge  no  feet 
above  low  water;  yet  it  is  said  that  in  1881  tlie  river 
rose  to  such  a  height  that  it  was  only  by  the  greatest 
exertion  that  the  bridge  was  s^ved  from  destruction  by 
driftwood. 

For  fifty-four  miles  between  T.ytton  and  Yale,  the 
river  had  cut  through  this  lofty  range  of  mountains, 
thousands  of  feet  below^  their  summits.  On  this  sec- 
tion of  fifty-four  miles,  a  construction  army  of  7,000 
men  worked. 

During  the  building  of  this  road,  men  were  sus- 
pended by  ropes  htindreds  of  feet  below  the  tops  of  the 
clifTs  to  blast  a  foothold.  Supplies  were  packed  in  on 
the  backs  of  mules  and  horses;  and  btiilding  materials 
often  had  to  be  landed  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
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stream  and  taken  across  at  great  expense.  It  is  estimated 
that  portions  of  this  work  cost  $300,000  per  mile.  Below 
the  town  of  Lytton  the  river  is  spanned  by  a  cantilever 
bridge  530  feet  long,  the  centre  span  being  315  feet. 
The  difficulty  of  its  construction  was  great,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  site  could  only  be  approached  from 
one  end.  One  half  the  materials  were  sent  across  the 
river  on  a  steel  cable  one  and  one-fourth  inches  in 
diameter.  Several  pieces  of  the  structure  weighed 
over  five  tons  each.  It  is  claimed  that  in  this  respect 
the  bridge  is  without  a  rival. 

North  Bend  is  now  reached,  which  is  certainly  a 
place  whose  memory  will  long  linger  in  the  recollection 
of  those  who  have  ever  seen  it  from  the  car  windows. 

The  Pacific  Coast 

At  Yale  he  feels  the  balmy  air  of  the  Pacific.  At 
Spence's  Bridge  he  saw  a  curious  Indian  cemetery, 
with  rudely  carved  birds  perched  even  on  the  Cross, 
the  totem  intruding  on  the  Christian  symbol.  All 
down  the  canons  he  has  seen  occasional  natives  fishing 
for  salmon  or  washing  for  gold,  and  at  Agassiz  he 
finds  a  fine  Government  experimental  fruit  farm,  while 
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five  miles  away  to  the  north  is  Harrison  Lake  with  its 
hot  i^nlphnr  spring.s,  tfie  visitors  at  wliich  stay  at 
Harrison  Springs  Hotel. 

At  Mission  Junction  he  can,  if  so  disposed/ change 
to  the  branch  line,  thai:  runs  to  the  international  boini^ 
dary  and  there  joins  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 
By  this  ronte  he  reaches  Seattle  and  iriakes  connection 
with  the  Shasta  ronte  for  San  Francisco  and  all  the 
Pacific  states.  The  main  line,  however,  keeps  on  past 
Westminster  Junction,  where  a  branch  line  leads  to 
Westminster,  and  arrives  at  the  terminns  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at  Vanconver. 

There  he  finds  his  long  journey  ended  and  himself 
on  the  shores  of  Burrard  Inlet,  one  of  the  finest 
harbors  on  the  Pacific.  If  the  inducements  of  Van- 
couver anrl  the  splendid  service  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
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Railway  Hotel,  Vancouver,  do  not  tempt  him  to  stay, 
he  can  embark  at  the  very  railv^ay  station  on  steam- 
ships that  will  take  him  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company's  Empresses  will 
transport  him  swiftly  and  comfortably  to  Japan  or 
China,  the  Canadian-Australian  line  runs  regularly  to 
Honolulu,  Fiji,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  while  if 
such  long  journeys  do  not  suit  his  pleasure,  he  can  sail 
by  a  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  steamer  to  Victoria  on 
Vancouver  Island,  or  take  longer  coasting  trips  to  the 
golden  Yukon,  or  to  Seattle. 


station  and  Offices,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

Vancouver  has  a  fine  harbor,  landlocked,  well- 
lighted  and  safe,  to  which  resort,  besides  the  liners 
already  mentioned,  freighters  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  They  bring  silks  and  teas  from  the  Orient; 
they  take  away  the  lumber  and  canned  fish  of  British 
Columbia  and  the  wheat  and  flour  of  the  Canadian 
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West;  and  thi^y  make  the  port  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  Pacific  Coast, 

The  city,  though  only  nineteen  years  old  and  burnt 
to  the  ground  in  1886,  now  numbers  over  50,000  and  is 
tlie  centre  of  Nourishing  industries.  Industries  there 
are  in  plenty,  and  Vancouver  has  everywhere  the 
appearance  of  a  rapidly  progressing  community.  Its 
well-built,  wide  streets  add  to  the  impression,  and  the 
extremely  picturesque  surroundings  of  the  city  make  it 
pleasant  as  a  residence  and  delightful  to  visit  Stanley 
Park  is  its  crowning  glory,  in  the  depths  of  which  the 
Douglas  fir  and  giant  cedar  are  seen  in  all  their  magni- 
ficence and  nature  is  allnued  to  display  her  unspoiled 
beauty. 

A  few  hours  steam  from  Vancouver  is  Victoria,  the 
capital  of  British  Columbia.  Across  the  Straits  of 
Georgia  daily  plies  the  fast  new  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
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way  steamer  "  Princess  Victoria/'  passing  through  a 
world  of  small  islands,  comparable  to  the  Thousand 
Islands  of  the  St.  Lawrence^  though  with  infinitely 
finer  timber.  Victoria  itself  is  acity  of  lovely  homes  and 
the  seat  of  the  Provincial  Govern mentj  its  Parliament 
buildings  being  one  of  the  handsomest  piles  on  the 
continent.  This  city  is  of  singular  beauty  and  has  a 
population  of  over  30,000.  There  is  now  n earing 
completion  a  palatial  hotel  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company,  which  will  be  completed  during  the 
comiuj^  Slimmer.  Beacon  Hill  Park,  300  acres  in 
extent,  is  no  less  beautiful  than  Stanley  Park. 

Farewell,  old  mountains!  Your  vales  with  their 
beautiful  verdure,  and  your  sunny  slopes  shut  in  from 
the  fierce  winds,  and  fiercer  business  of  the  outside 
world,  have  spoken  of  earthly  peace,  and  given 
glimpses  of  Edenic  beauty  too  rarely  seen  on  earth  I 
Your  snowy  crests,  reaching  above  the  clouds  into  the 
purer  atmosphere  of  the  heavens,  have  been  an  inspira- 
tion, speaking  to  the  inner  consciousness  with  a  "voice 
as  of  a  trumpet,*'  ever  pointing  to  the  Infinite !  Your 
great  glaciers  with  their  enduring  ice  have  been  a 
monitor  of  the  Eternal.  .  Grand  old  mountains  1  Your 
frown  is  terrible! 
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EMPRESS  OF  BRITAIN 

One  of  the  palfitial  Hoval  Mail  steamships  of  the  Cauadititi  Pacific  Railway  Company's 
Atlantic  B«?r vie t.  l^enjith  570  fret,  breadlh  65  feet,  displEicemeut  ao^oco  tons  iS.ooo 
hoTsetJOWtr,  and  makes  the  pas!*at;e  lietweeu  Liverpcrol  audi  Quebec  iu  leas  thao  a  weelt. 


EMPRESS  OF  JAPAN  -  PACIFIC  SEKVICt,  CANADIAN  FACIFIC  RAILWAY  CO, 

TO  JAPAN  AND   CHINA 

"ElIIHJi!*ii  ul  InJia/'  "  EmpreBfl  pf  Japaia."         ''  iimijres*  uf  Qtma/'         '"^Tart4r'    anJ  '    AtKeiMUn. 

5aylLn|l  between   Vontisuver  and   Vitioria.    BrC,,  ^niJ  YokotmiUH^     Kahe:    anJ     Nia^aftlk^ 
Japslir  ami   SbanKKai  and   HdnS   Kutiil,   CniEt:i. 

THE  SHORTEST  AND  SMOOTHEST  ROUTE  ACROSS  THE  PACIFIC 
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The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 

THE  WORLD'S  HIGHWAY  BETWEEN  THE  ATLANTIC 
AND  THE  PACIFIC 


SPECIAL  ATTENTION  18  CALLED  to  the  PARLOR,  SLEEPING  and 
DINING  CAR  SERVICE— so  important  an  accessory  upon  a 
railway  whose  cars  run  upwards  of  THREE  THOUSAND 
MILES  WITHOUT  CHANGE. 


The«e  cfltrs  ure  of  anuBua]  istreiiMth.  uwi  ■ise.f?.  with  bBrthn^  innnklntt  and  tolf^t 
netinimunfleitiott  rarren^oiidJnjply  roomj.  The  Trjiiii-i^ficticiHntfll  ^le^pJatc  ram  nre 
fitted  with  *iQiiii]e  drn^n  und  wlcidirpWii  to  fv^c-liiile  ibe  dii#t  In  ffummer  and  the  cald  in 
wintet-    Thw  flHiiKM  ftpo  wol^  apIiMTphFTi-.l,  w]Mi  hiflh  Uikvks  and  arm*. 

Tho  uppL'T  iierth«  are  prof  idi3'!  wilh  wiinKswi^  Euid  vpntilnt^ra.  The  ertfifloi*  art* 
0f  pfdinH^d  rerl  maho^imy  an'l  iUf   iTiicrlnr-i  .in*  of  whit*"  mahnicaii^  hdcI  satlDwood. 

NoBxp@nA«»  i^spjired  in  provLrLin^  Liici  DININQ  OARS  with  t-bfr  ohaice^t  viAndv  Atii) 
BS£b%Dnalilr'  ilr^lknL-bH.  nitid  tkf  blDI  ot  tat^  hw^i  wine  liHt  wUl  t.'oiD[jnra  favorahlj'  with 
thoHp  of  thf-  mntit  rirominenl  lintelft. 

OBSERVATION  CARS^  REJindaMy  de^l^ii^d  fn  ^Itnw  tin  Tinbrolfen  \Iew  of  thid 
wondf^rfii]  xnoimtfiin  rtifn(>r,v,  uri^  run  on  trHnKcontJnontfll  traEne  during  tlicHuEnmDF 
SaaiiDn  ■frnDJ  May  to  nlM..|i  <i,Mi.l.i-r  I'th'i. 

rue  FIRST  CLA&s  DAY  COACHES  nT«  fironart  innDlf  1>  (^Ijiljomte  in  tliolr  flrranae- 
_ent  for  tht^  rorari'i  r  nf  ihf^  p;i^^,.|,jv,i]>  ;  sinri  f(»j<  thcTflt^  who  d&sire  tn  trjivel  lit  A 
otieAiMii'i-ntt'.  roUftiST  cars,  Ni  * .  IMmi;  1111.1  [inrteriii  Gkar8:c\  ^re  nin  at  a  ridhJI 
additional  t?h (I m^E^  :  colonist  sleepinc  CARS  oi?e  ran  nn  tranmcifitiilhpiatal  train* 
wlthnut  arldltlnnjjL  tlmrjj;*  I  In  .  .Iinisi  .  -ir^.  jih'  fitted  with  apper  and  lowi^r  Vkertbs 
kft^r  the  ennip  pemTiil  et>Jf  tin  ntJier  ^lfO[jj[iM  i'sirsn  but  nt^  nnt  WTihaJHt^riprK  and  the 
pBAHCttififir  jiiHy  rurniifh  Im  owu  Ijpddliifj,  w  ptirchasc  it  of  the  CompaDj'H  HEtintti  at 
t&rniinjil  t^tntiir^nf^  nt  nominnl  rates. 

Tilt-' •patifc  rifi*nt'iie''pr  nijulijnjDiit  3iH  MATCHLESS  in  elf^ont'e  ainil  comfort. 


First  Ciass  Steeping  and  Parlor  Car  Tariff 

FOB  ONE  DOUBLE  BERTH,  LOWER  OR  UPPER,  TOURIST  CAR 

IN  SLEEPING  CAR  BETWEEN  TARIFF 

Halifax  and  Mi>ntreal $  4  00             

Bt,  John.  NTS.,  ttnd  MrintR^al 2  50 

Oufilific  and  Mf*utroftS,. 1  50  .... 

Montrefl I  and  Toronto 2  00 

jVtontrL^I  ftjid  4r.'h ic^aeo  . , . . , 5  00  .... 

Montri^rti  and  Wjonipng 8  00  $4  00 

Montreal  nnd  Calfenry 13  00  6  50 

Montr«»d  ijiid  Hiirifl,... 14  00  7  00 

Montreal  Jind  R^reif^tolEe 15  50  7  75 

Miiatrqual  etiiH  Vancfioefir 18  00  9  00 

Ottawa  rv ml  Tomntn „ 2  00 

Ottflwri  nnrl  Vaniiouvnr, 17  50  8  75 

Fort.  Will IfliB  nnd  Vtinconver 1500 

Torfinto  and  TUitcaea 3  00 

Toronto  and  WinnfpeK.    , .  , .  8  00  4  00 

Toronto  and  ralifiin 12  00  6  00 

Toronto  FiiiiJ  BrmlY, 13  00  6  50 

Toronto  JiUi I  Itfni^j&ti-ko 14  50  7  25 

Tnrontrt  tmA  Vancj^avt-r. 17  00  8  50 

Bcmtan  and  Montreal 2  00  — 

Bmittm  find  VantiHitiv-er. , , , 19  00             

NiwYnrkJind  Montreal 2  00 

Bifrt.iii  -Mi.l  ^^[.   Paul 7  00 

BoHtrm  iirnl  i.'li  i'Pnpn,-, , 5  50  — 

MonErmil,  mill  St.  t'aul. 6  00 

et.  Pijni  ,m4  Winnipeg 3  00 

•      St.  Fwul  anii  Vrtnemivrr  .,     12  00  6  00 

WinoTiii  H  ftnd  YancomPr. 12  00  6  00 

Between  other  stations  rates  in  proportion. 

Bates  for  full  section  double  the  berth  rate.  Staterooms  between  three  and  four 
timen  the  berth  rate. 

Accommodation  in  First  Glass  Sleeping  Oars  and  Parlor  Cars  will  be  sold  only  to 
holders  of  First  Glass  transportation,  and  in  Tourist  Gars  to  holders  of  First  or 
Second  Glass  accommodation. 
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Canadian  Pacific  Motels 


Wlillv  tli«  *l»»piiig  *iid  dlninir  car  *arvlct  al  lli«  Ctusifffin  Pavffle  MillwrBy  fur- 
nl«|i«*  AVftpf  oomfsn  ind  lutunr  t^r  irBVBli«rB  makini  ih*  BOAiinifouft  »v«rlBn^  ihrBUQh 
trIPi  U  hPB  b«*ii  teuiid  naeasttary  ta  ptovlit  ODnifO'rtiibiB  wbII  mBUBQail  hatslA  al  Iha 
principal  polntv  af  IntaraKl  amang  tha  maunlalria,  whafa  tfrnrlall  and  ptliara  rtilgtit 
aiiplora  and  anj^ir  Ih*  magnlflcant  aotnary. 

ALCONQUIN  HOTEL  ST.  ANDREWS,  MM. 
lOpen  from  Jun©  to  September^ 
ThiH  poiicilar  AtlautED  f$'f>aA{ili>  HpHmrt„  h  HitiiiitcLl  on  n  penrnKiitih  Hvf*  jullfi^  Icnjir, 
e s tend iinit  into  PnBetQmacjnciddy  H CIV.  fiiMvl  .U^ei,  rj^n  nnd  frfish  water  fistjinjf  majf  h« 
eiij''<'yt^ci ;  the  roiiflti  ?ipp  ppipfmit,  niukliisf  drivirijE  anrl  cyflinir  intPiit  fi^jD.vablf^.  Thi-^ 
tacUiiiem  fnr  jnebtinK  itnil  imHiSnK  cnnnm  b«  hurtJii^ttt^t  nad  there  Hre  en'f  nnki* 
ihat  linve  nn  ii]|n?firir  lU  r.iiimlri. 

Tl'ir*  li<}t'?i,  on  whiJ'lk  .i  l^nm-  M*i»t'n'liiiiift«  hAH  nit:onH>'  beenm^kng,  id  iirii]-tt'rtVii.'iiif''iitB, 
cvlfers  (jvefy  iiiodern  Jn.'H.'iMiuj.!Mili'.iinri  f^r  hiiirtt^tfeir 

Ratea.  fS.'jIl*  |>eirdM:v  ;ini3  ujuhjir^l-    S^iifclnl  rjitPti  In  thiwo  rnnkiriB  pnnlnTiKCd  vMsitfl,. 

McADAM    STATION    HOTiL    McADAM    JUNC   N.B.t 

nffe^tsi  thi-v  Utiltor  in  aeareh  "T  =ipart.  n  dn.ii"'  nf   i^initcH  tlferonKk  thp  whnle  ppnvlu (:€•«. 
It  Bives  Jiiro,  tnn,  ail  nutiim:  ut  (i  Tiummcr  ri'trPAt,  frw  from  tJif  lipat  »iui  emwdd  of  the 
r^^bUuibltlf'  resortfl^  whfnL'i*  thi*  bunting  fHid  ftAhlugj^roiinilti^  nre  eitiiiJy  ncceBsiblcH, 
The  T\itvm  \ive-  f  miti  I^.TAI  pttr  dnv  upwivrds, 

THE  CHATEAU  FRONTENAC,  QUEBEC, 

Jii  the  rjniuanteftt  iin*i  b3H(;£>rl<:?hll>"  the  tntwt  Ljitrreiftliiie  city  in  AroMrica^  IsniK*  of  the 


AoHvt  iijitfl*  tin  tiia  coDtinc-nt.    It.  in  Mn'^pT^^of , j.  ■ .  ^ . 

overkioti nK  the  8t-  Lnwn&pi'^,  iig  iit4«  lii'Iufit  friorhupsK  tuv  ^riiiidi*fit  in  tiw  wsirliJ,  Ihe 
ChFitojiti  Fnintri'jifii.' wji«  erected  Bt  n  cti^t  nfnvtr  ii  niLlliLtn  of  dolJlBn:-  Grefit  tii*te 
niarlcB  the  furnt^ihSniii,  Eltiijiir  titui  di-varating  of  this  itnnn^inK  *ttui'tiii^,  in  whlrh 
rrtuifi'irt  and  eiffznns'e  Fire  eomhined  to  nn  uja-iinniU^ti  (?xt,eiit. 

RRtuH.  ^.f|i  piT  ctjiji  ftufl  upward,  vrLtlidp^cia]  nrrnngern^ntn  for  larj^e  fiaitiei?  and 
tlioHe  mtibiiia:  prnloiiKed  risit-B.. 

THE    FLACE    VIQER,    MONTREAL, 

in  H  handsdnift  Htnidttirf^  io  wliii'h  nro  iTiiiiii»tnt.^4l,  n  Imtfl  ami  Fitcittnu.  ThiF!  htiltdine:, 
which  faee»  Pin  no  VIkbt,  ia  TnuT*t  ehktKirfilfcdj'  fiirniTihei;!  nnd  modernJy  nrvpnioted,  the 
Hieneral  »lyle  mui  eU:-isnQeu  c h a ruiif rising  the  Chateau  Ftfititf tiaf,  at  QDi^hi^^,  being 
fi>I  lowed. 

Riitf^.  IS^N]  I'H(?'r  dH>  itTnl  upwird,   with  ftpecml  ttrnnnijt'fini'iit:;!  for  Jnrgo  pirtieR  or 
those  mnkiita  a  pmloTieir'd  itny* 

CALEDONIA  SPRINGS  HOTEL    CALEDONIA  SPRINQS,  ONT,, 

i«  tfltuateii  at  tho  fattinun  Clalfdanla  iprinas.  m  ^t^Uktiowo  wJi  fnor  the  Amerlrim 
Oontinent, 

Hates,  )M.Oi>  per  day  and  upward. 

THE  ROrAL  ALEXANDRA    WINNIPEC,  MAN., 

a  newl>  t'omplf ted  [-ITHl  rrioTn  hotjs*'  nilumti'ij  jit  iki'  Ftrtilwav  «tiitioiu  fiirniKhpd  with 
fi¥  (-iry  m  odern  cnn  vt-ni  dd  te,  i  n  i  ■  i  n  1 1  i  Ji  m;  Va  fe  nut  I  ( J  r  i  I  j  Kt^mi .  K  u  ropen  ir  and  Am  ericnti 
plnn.    Kat^H  ; -Aujerii'uri  pLqjk  J-l.tW  per  da>  up  ;  European  pljin,  S^.IPTJ  per  dny  dp. 

MOOSE   JAW    HOTEL    M008E   JAW,    SASK., 

in  ihe  Canadina  Ncirth-WeHt,  nt  tJii:^  Junrfinii  of  thf*  tioiit-Pai:''khL^  rond  with  the  main 
line  ol  thfl,  t.l.P.H.  The  hnteJ  Ih  appointed  In  the  m<Mt  modern  i?1.v]e  and  i*  elegnntb- 
fivrnished. 

BatOB.  59.00  per  day  and  upward,  with  redqctions  to  thrw  itifikini?  pmlonaed  visslta, 

BAMFF   8PRINC8    HOTEL    BANFF,    ALBA.. 
(Open  from  M^y  to  October) 

Jn  the  Gfliuidlaii  Nat  Ion  a)  Park,  on  the  oafttern  slopie  nf  the  Raciky  ^ronnfHTiiffl,  is  4,500 
feet  nhove  nen  level,  at  the  junction  of  the  Utur  and  Hpray  KUir*.  A  [;trin->  aiid 
bitadw^^mi?  atmi-tiire,  with  everj  uonvcnienee  thnt  modfm  inKeniit.v  vnn  siuffReiat, 
cxMtiiiK  iihoitt  half  H  mUnon  dcsllBns. 

Hntefl,  SJ.rid  per  dajr  and  npirnril,  necordvof  to  tke  rotJiBF*.    Spf  ('ial  ruh's  by  thn  wen^k 
>-»{■  month  tfL]|  bf^.  ^ivi^n  £in  a  pp  I  Scat  Ion. 
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THE  LAKE  LOUISE  HOTEL-LAGGAN,  ALBA. 
(Open  from  June  to  October) 

This  quiet  restinfj^  place  in  the  mountains  is  situated  on  the  margin  of  Lake 
Louise,  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  station  at  Laggan,  from  which  there  is  a 
good  carriage  drive  and  an  excellent  base  for  tourists  and  explorers  desiring  to  see 
the  lakes  and  the  adjacent  scenery  at  their  leisure. 

The  rates  are  13.50  per  day  and  upward. 

MOUNT  STEPHEN  HOUSE-FIELD,  B.C., 

is  a  magnificent  mountain  hotel,  several  times  enlarged,  fifty  miles  west  of  Banff  in 
Kicking  Horse  Canon,  at  the  base  of  Mount  Stephen,  the  chief  peak  of  the  Rockies, 
towering  8,000  feet  above.  This  is  a  favorite  place  for  tourists,  mountain  climbers  and 
artists,  and  sport  is  plentiful.  Emerald  Lake,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  mountain 
waters,  being  within  e^sy  distance.  The  newly-discovered  Yoho  Valley  is  reached 
from  Field. 

Rates,  $3.00  per  day  and  upward,  with  special  arrangements  for  parties  making 
prolonged  visits. 

EMERALD  LAKE  CHALET-NEAR  FIELD,  B.C., 
(Open  from  June  to  October) 

is  a  Swiss  Ohalet  Hotel,  situated  on  the  margin  of  Emerald  Lake,  near  Field,  and 
affords  splendid  accommodation  for  those  wishing  to  remain  at  the  Lake  or  who 
intend  visiting  the  famous  Yoho  Valley,  to  which  excellent  trails  lead  from  this 
point. 

Rates,  $3.00  per  day  and  upward.    Special  rates  to  those  making  prolonged  visits. 

GLACIER  HOUSE-GLACIER,  B.C., 

is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Selkirks,  within  forty-five  minutes*  walk  of  the  Great 
Glacier,  which  covers  an  area  of  about  thirty-eight  square  miles. 

The  hotel,  which  has  recently  been  enlarged  several  times  to  accommodate  the 
ever- increasing  travel,  is  in  a  beautiful  ampb itheatre  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains, 
of  which  Sir  Donald  rising  8,000  feet  above  the  railway  is  the  most  prominent.  The 
dense  forests  all  about  are  filled  with  the  music  of  restless  brooks,  which  will 
irresistibly  attract  the  trout  fisherman,  and  the  hunter  for  large  game  can  have  his 
choice  of  "  big  horn,  mountain  goat,  grizzly  aud  moontain  bear.  The  main  point 
of  interest,  however,  is  the  Great  Glacier.  One  may  safely  climb  upon  its  wrinkled 
surface  or  penetrate  its  water-worn  caves. 

Rates,  $8.50  per  day  and  upward,  with  special  arrangements  for  parties  making 
prolonged  visits. 

HOTEL  REVELSTOKE-REVELSTOKE,  B.C., 

at  the  portal  of  the  West  Kootenay  gold  fields  and  the  Arrow  Lakes,  situated  between 
the  Selkirk  and  Gold  Ranges,  is  complete  in  all  details. 
Rates,  $8.00  per  day  and  upward. 

HOTEL  SICAMOUS-SICAMOUS,  B.C., 

a  fine  structure,  built  on  the  shores  of  the  Shuswap  Lakes,  where  the  Okanagan 

branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  leads  south  to  the  Okanagan  Valley  and  the 

contiguous  mining  country.    The  hotel  has  all  modern  appointments  and  conveniences. 

Rates,  $8.50  per  day  and  upward,  with  reductions  to  those  making  prolonged  visits. 

HOTEL  VANCOUVER-VANCOUVER,  B.C., 

is  at  the  Pacific  Coast  terminus  of  the  Railway.  This  magnificent  hotel,  lately  much 
enlarged,  is  designed  to  accommodate  the  large  commercial  business  of  the  place,  as 
well  us  the  great  number  of  tourists  who  always  find  it  profitable  and  interesting  to 
make  here  a  stop  of  a  day  or  two.  It  is  situated  ne«r  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  from 
it  there  is  a  glorious  outlook  in  every  direction.  Its  accommodations  and  service  are 
perfect  in  every  detail,  and  excel  those  of  the  best  hotels  in  Eastern  Canada  or  the 
United  States. 

Rates,  $3.00  per  day  and  upward,  with  special  terms  for  those  making  prolonged  visits 


The  new  Empress  Hotel  at  Victoria,  now  in  course  of  construction,  and  which 
will  be  one  of  the  grandest  on  the  Continent,  will  be  opened  for  guests  during  the 
coming  Summer. 

Enquiries  as  to  accommodation,  rates,  etc.,  at  any  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Hotels 
will  be  promptly  answered  by  addressing  managers  of  the  different  hotels,  or 
communicating  direct  with 

Tho  Managor-ln-Chlof  of  C.P.R.  Hotols,  MONTREAL. 
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57a,  p,ui  man. 
ilondon.  s.W. 
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AGENCIES 


South  Aus 

Antworp Belgfum 

Auokland N.Z 

Baltlmor* Md.  . 

■•Illngham Wa8H.  . 

Berlin Gebmamt  . . 

India.. 

....  Mass.  < 

Brisban* Qd.. 

Bristol Eng.. 

Brussols Belgium  | 

Buffalo N.Y.. 

Calcutta ImdiaJ 

Canton Ghina. 

Chloago III. 

CInolnattI OHIO. 

Cologno Gebmant  \ 

Colombo Ceylon  . 

Dotrolt Mich. 

Duluth Minn. 

Frankfort . . .    Germany  . 

Glasgow Scotland. 

Halifax N.S. 

Hamburg Germany  . 

Hamilton Ont.. 

Hobart Tasmania.  . 

Hong  Kong 

Honolulu H.I.. 

Kobo Japan.. 

Liverpool Eng.  . 

Eng.  j 

Ont.. 

Los  Angolos Gal.. 

....  Spain  j 

Aus.. 

MInnoapolls Minn.. 

Montreal QueJ 

Moseow Russia  . . 

Now  York N.Y.  | 

Niagara  Falls N.Y.. 

Nloo France  I 

Ottawa Ont,  . 

Paris France 

Phlladolphla Pa 

Portland Me 

Portland Ore, 

Que. 

....  Italy 

Sautt  Sto.  Mario.  .Mich 

St.  John N.B 

St.  Paul Minn. 

St.  Petersburg Rus 

San  Franelseo....  Gal.. 

Seattle Wash. 

Shanghai China. 

Suva Fiji. 

Sydney Aus 

Tacoma Wash.. 

Toronto Ont 

Vancouver B.C 

Victoria B.C 

Warsaw Russia 

Washington D.C 

Winnipeg Man 

Yokohama Japan. 


Australasian  United  Steam  Nav.  Co,  ILtd.  1  

H.  Debenham,  Asent 33  Quai  Jordaens 

Union  S.8.  Co.  of  New  Zealand  [Ltd.] 

A.  W.  Robson,  Passr.  and  Ticicet  Agent 127e  Baltimore  St. 

W   H.  Gordon.  Passenger  Agent 1225  Dock  St. 

International  Sleeping  Oar  Co 71Unter  den  Linden 

Ewart  Latham  &  Co.    Thos.  Cook  and  Son 13  Esplanade  Rd. 

F.  R.  Perry.  Dist.  Passr.  Agent 362  Washington  St. 

G.  A.  Titcomb.  City  Passr.  Agent 

The  British  India  and  Queensland  Agency  Co.  [Ltd.l 

F.  W.  Forster.  \gent 18  St.  Augustine's  Parade 

International  Sleeping  Gar  Co Nord  Station 

Thos.  Cook  &  Son 41  Rue  de  la  Madeleine 

R.  A.  Burford.  City  Passenger  Agent 233  Main  St. 

ThoH.  Cook  &  Son 9  Old  Court  House  St. 

Gillanders,  Arbuthnot  A  Co 

Jardine,  Matheson  A  Co 

A.  O,  Shaw.  Gen.  Agent.  Passr.  Dept 282  South  Clark  St, 

R.  L.  Thompson.  G.  A.,  P.  D Sinton  Hotel  Block.  15e  Fourth  St. 

International  Sleeping  Car  Go Central  Station 

Thos.  Cook  &  Son 1  Domhof 

Bois  Brothers  &  Co..  Thos.  Cook  &  Son 

A.  E.  Edmonds.  City  Passr.  Agent 7  Fort  Street  W. 

M.  Adaon,  Gen.  Passr.  Aat..  D.S.S.  AA.  Ry Manhattan  Bldg. 

International  Sleeping  Oar  Co 1  Kaiserstrasse 

Thomas  Russell.  Agent 67  St.  Vincent  St. 

J.  D.  Chipman.  City  Passr.  and  Frt.  Agent 107  Hoi  lis  St. 

Thos.  Cook  &  Son.  Tourist  Agents 39  Alsterdamm 

W.  J.  Grant.  Commercial  Agent Cor.  King  and  James  Sts. 

Union  S.S.  Co.  of  New  Zealand  [Ltd.  ] 

D.  W.  Cradilock,  General  Traffic  Agent.  China,  etc.. 

Theo.  H.  Davies&Co.  [Ltd.] 

J.  Rankin.  Agent 14a  Maye-Machi 

J.  J.  Gilbertson,  Agent 24  James  St. 

Allan  Cameron,  Gen.  Traffic  Agt.  (     ««  /.r  nt,„-j«^  r<,««»   a  ^xr  »«^ 
F.  W.  Flanagan.  Gen.  Passr.  Agt.  ]     g?^  §^*"\^^iSfr^  s/^'  n 
H.  D.  Annable.  Gen.  Freight  Ait.  (     ^^'^  ^^^8  ^  '"^»°^  ^^-  ^^' 

W.  Fulton.  City  Passr.  Agt 161  Dundas  St. 

F.  A.  Valentine.  Travelling  Passr.  Agent Room  349,  Wilcox  Bldg. 

International  Sleeping  Car  Co....  18  Calle  de  Alcala  [Equitable Bldg.] 
Thos.  Cook  &  Son 5  Carrera  de  S.  Geronlmo 


Union  S.S.  Co.  of  New  Zealand  [Ltd.].      . 

W.  R.  Callaway.  General  Passr.  Agent.  Soo  Line 

E.  J.  Hebert,    Gen.  Agt.  Passr.  Dept Windsor  St.  Station 

A.  E.  Lalande,  City  Passr.  Agent 129  St.  James  St. 

International  Sleeping  Oar  Co Hotel  Metropole 

E.  V.  Skinner.  Assistant  Traffic  Manager 458  Broadway 

International  Sleeping  Oar  Co 281  Fifth  Avenue 

D.  Isaacs Prospect  House 

International  Sleeping  Car  Go Avenue  Massena 

Thos.  Cook  &  Son 16  Avenue  Massena 

George  Duncan,  City  Passr.  Agent 42  Sparks  St. 

International  Sleeping  Car  Co 3  Place  d'Opera 

Hernu,  Peron  A  Co.  [Ltd.]  Ticket  Agents 61  Boulevard  Haassman 

Thos.  Cook  &  Son 1  Place  d'Opera 

F.  W\  Huntington,  Gen.  Agent.  Passr.  Dept 629-681  Chestnut  St. 

H.  A.  Snow,  Ticket  Agt.,  Main  Central  Rd Union  Depot 

F.  R.  Johnson.  Freight  and  Passr.  Agent 142  Third  St. 

Jules  Hone,  City  Passr.  Agent 30  St.  John  St..  cor.  Palace  Hill 

International  Sleeping  Gar  Co Place  San  Silvestro 

Thos.  Cook  &  Son 54  Piazza  Esedra  di  Termini 

W.  J.  Atchison.  City  Passr.  Agt. :  W.  G.  Sutherland,  Depot  Ticket  Agent 

W.  B.  Howard,  District  Passr.  Agent 8  King  St. 

L.  M.  Harmsen,  City  Ticket  Agent,  Soo  Line 879  Robert  St. 

International  Sleeping  Car  Co 5  Perspective  Newsky 

E.  E.  Penn,  C.P.A.:  J.  H.  Griffin.  D.F.A.77EllisSt  .  James  Flood  Bldg. 

A.  B.  Calder,  G.  A.P.D Mutual  Life  Bldg.,  609  First  Avenue 

A.  R.  Owen 

Union  S.S.  Co.  of  New  Zealand  [Ltd.] 

Union  S.S.  Co.  of  New  Zealand  [Ltd.] 

J.  O'Grady  Pas^r.  Agent 1113  Pacific  Avenue 

C.  B,  Foster.  Dist.  Passr.  Agent 71YongeSt..  cor.  King 

E.  J.  Coyle.  Asst.  Gen.  Passr.  Agent :    W,  R.  Thomson,  Ticket  Agent 
Geo.  L.  Courtney.  Dist.  Freight  and  Passr.  Agent.. 58  Government  St. 

Imernntional  Sleeping  Car  Co Hotel  Bristol 

Wm.  Linson.  C.F.  &  P.  A... Bond  Bldg.,  14th  St.  and  New  York  Avenue 

A.  C.  Smith,  City  Ticket  Agt Cor.  Main  St.  and  Portage  Avenue 

Wm.  T.  Payne,  General  Traffic  Agent  for  Japan,  etc 14  Bund 


Messrs.  THOS.  COOK  A  SONS.  Tourist  Agents,  with  offices  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
are  also  Agents  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  can  supply  tickets  and  information. 
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BRITISH    COLUMBIA.     CANADA. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  Canada's  Maritime.  Province  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  is  the  largest  in  the  Dominion,  its  area  being  variously 
estimated  at  from  372,630  to  395,610  square  miles,  or  about 
250,000,000  acres.  It  is  a  great  irregular  quadrangle,  about  700  miles  from 
north  to  south,  with  an  average  width  of  about  400  miles,  lying  between 
latitudes  49  degrees  and  60  degrees  north.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  and  the  States  of  Washington,  Idaho  and  Montana, 
on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Southern  Alaska,  on  the  north  by 
Yukon  and  Mackenzie  Territories,  and  on  the  east  by  Athabasca  and  the 
Province  of  Alberta.  From  the  49th  degree  north  to  the  54th  degree  the 
eastern  boundary  follows  the  axis  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  thence  north 
the  120th  meridian. 

The  Province  is  traversed  from  south  to  north  by  four  principal 
ranges  of  mountains — the  Rocky  and  Selkirk  ranges  on  the  east,  and  the 
Coast  and  Island  ranges  on  the  west.  The  Rocky  Mountain  range  preserves 
its  continuity,  but  the  Selkirks  are  broken  up  into  the  Purcell,  the  Selkirk, 
the  Gold  and  the  Cariboo  mountains.  Between  these  ranges  and  the  Rockies 
lies  a  valley  of  remarkable  length  and  regularity,  extending  from  the  interna- 
tional boundary  line  along  the  western  base  of  the  Rockies  northerly  700 
miles.  West  of  these  ranges  extends  a  vast  plateau  or  table  land  with  an 
average  elevation  of  3,500  feet  above  sea  level,  but  so  worn  away  and  eroded 
by  water  courses  that  in  many  parts  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  suecessioiK 
of  mountains.  In  others  it  spreads  out  into  wide  plains  and  rolling  gi-ound, 
dotted  with  low  hills,  which  constitute  fine  areas  of  farming  and  pasture 
lands.  This  interior  plateau  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Cascade,  or 
Coast,  Range,  and  on  the  north  by  a  cross  range  which  gradually  merges  into 
the  Arctic  slope.  It  is  of  this  great  interior  plateau  that  Professor  Macoun 
says :  "  The  whole  of  British  Columbia,  south  of  52  degrees  and  east  of  the 
Coast  Range,  is  a  grazing  country  up  to  3,500  feet  and  a  farming  country  up 
to  2,500  feet,  where  irrigation  is  possible." 

The  Coast  Range  is  a  series  of  massive  crystalline  rocks,  averaging  6,000 
feet  in  height,  and  a  mean  width  of  100  miles,  and  descends  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  Island  Range,  supposed  to  have  been  submerged  in  past  ages^ 
forms  the  group  of  islands  of  which  Vancouver  and  the  Queen  Charlotte  are 
the  principal. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  physical  features  of  British  Columbia  is  its 
position  as  the  watershed  of  the  North  Pacific  slope.  All  the  great  rivers 
flowing  into  the  Pacific,  with  the  exception  of  the  Colorado,  find  their  sources 
within  its  boundaries.  The  more  important  of  these  are :  the  Columbia  (the 
principal  waterway  of  the  State  of  Washington),  which  flows  through  the 
Province  for  over  600  miles ;  the  Fraser  (750  miles  long) ;  the  Skeena  (300 
miles) ;  the  Thompson,  the  Kootenay,  the  Stikine,  the  Liard  and  the  Peace. 
These  streams,  with  their  numerous  tributaries  and  branches  drain  an  area 
equal  to  about  one-tenth  of  the  North  American  continent.  The  lake  system 
of  iBritish  Columbia  is  extensive  and  important,  furnishing  convenient  trans- 
portation facilities  in  the  interior.  The  area  of  lake  aggregates  1,560,000 
acres. 


British  Columbia— Historical. 


Many  of  the  smaller  streams  are  not  navigable,  but  these  furnish  drive- 
ways to  the  lumbermen  and  supply  power  for  sawmills,  and  electric  plants, 
and  water  for  irrigation.  The  water  power  is  practically  unlimited  and  so 
widely  distributed  that  no  portion  of  the  Province  need  be  without  cheap 
motive  power  for  driving  all  necessary  machinery. 

HISTORICAL. 

In  1537  Cortez  discovered  California  and  for  nearly  half  a  century  the 
Spaniards  were  the  only  navigators  of  the  North  Pacific.  Sir  Francis  Drake 
was  the  first  of  the  British  to  visit  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  1578,  when  he  raided 
the  Spanish  settlements  and  set  up  the  British  flag  at  Drake's  Bay  near  San 
Francisco  and  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
calling  it  New  Albion.  In  1592  Juan  de  Fuca  discovered  the  Strait  which  bears 
his  name,  and  other  captains  Juan  Perez,  Quadra,  Behring  and  others,  visited 
the  coast  at  intervals  until  1778,  when  Captain  James  Cook  cast  anchor  in 
Nootka  Sound,  while  on  a  mission  to  discover  a  north-east  passage  to  the 
Atlantic.    After  sailing  north  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  naming  many  sounds, 


Among   thk    I8lani>8,    Gulf   of   Georgia. 


inlets  and  islands.  Cook's  ships  sailed  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  he  was 
killed  in  a  fight  with  natives.  His  vessels,  the  Resolution  and  the  Dis- 
covery, returned  to  England,  however,  and  the  reports  of  their  crews 
respecting  the  great  opportunities  for  fur  trading  aroused  so  much 
attention  that  several  expeditions  were  outfitted  in  England  and  in 
China  and  India  for  the  North  Pacific  trade.  For  several  years 
merchant  adventurers,  British,  Spanish  and  Dutch,  visited  the  coast  as 
rival  fur  traders,  but  it  was  only  in  1788  that  Captain  Meares  established  a 
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permanent  settlement  on  Nootka  Sound,  where  he  built  a  ship  called  the 
North  West  America.  The  following  year  a  Spanish  force  under  Don 
Estevan  Martinez  seized  the  settlement  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  con- 
fiscated the  British  ships  and  imprisoned  the  crews.  These  arbitrary  acts 
nearly  caused  war  between  Britain  and  Spain,  but  the  affair  was  finally 
settled  by  arbitration,  Spain  abandoning  the  territory  and  paying  an 
indemnity  of  $210,000.  Subsequently  in  1792  and  following  years.  Captain 
George  Vancouver  made  a  survey  of  the  coast  and  establishea  the  existence 
of  Vancouver  Island,  which  had  been  a  matter  of  dispute  since  the  days  of 
Juan  de  Fuca.  The  Mainland  was  for  many  years  "  No  Man's  Land,"  and  it 
is  due  to  the  North- West  Fur  Company  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  that 
that  vast  territory  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  world. 

Alexander  Mackenzie,  who  was  the  first  man  to  cross  the  continent  north  \ 

of  the  Mississippi,  reached  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bella  i 

Coola  River  in  July,  1793.  'i 

In  1800  David  Thompson,  travelling  overland  from  Red  River,  near  the  J 

present  site  of  Winnipeg,  reached  the  Bow  River,  near  the  present  site  of 
Calgary,  and  subsequently  crossed  the  mountains  and  discovered  the  river 
which  bears  his  name. 

Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Simon  Fraser  and  David  Heame  also  made  | 

extensive  explorations  and  added  materially  to  the  knowledge  of  the  great 
North  West  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 

In  1849  the  Island  of  Vancouver  was  granted  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  A  government  was  established  ana 
Richard  Blanchard  was  sent  from  England  as  Governor.  He  resigned  in  1850 
and  was  succeeded  by  James  (afterwards  Sir  James)  Douglas.  An  Assembly 
was  called  and  held  its  first  meeting  at  Victoria  in  August,  1866.  While 
Vancouver  Island  was  thus  constituted  a  Crown  Colony,  the  Mainland,  known  as 
New  Caledonia,  remained  practically  unknown,  and  inhabited  only  by  Indians 
and  a  few  fur  traders.  Gold  was  discovered  on  the  Fraser  River  in  1857,  and 
miners  began  to  crowd  into  the  country,  making  the  estabUshment  of  some 
form  of  government  a  necessity.  Therefore  the  whole  of  the  Mainland,  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  was  created  a  Crown  Colony  under  the  name  of 
British  Columbia. 

In  1866  the  two  colonies  were  united  by  Act  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
and  on  July  20th,  1871,  British  Columbia  became  a  Province  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  British  Columbia  entered  Confederation  upon  the  condition  that 
within  two  years  the  construction  of  a  railway  should  be  begun  which  would 
connect  it  with  the  Eastern  Provinces.  This  road  is  now  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway.  It  was  completed  in  1885  and  gave  Canada  and  the  Empire 
a  great  highway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 

The  Provincial  Government  consists  of  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  appointed 
by  the  Dominion  CJovemment,  an  Executive  Council,  or  Cabinet,  of  five 
members  (who  are  elected  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly),  and  a 
Legislative  Assembly  of  forty-two  (including  the  Cabinet  Ministers),  elected 
by  the  constituencies  into  which  the  Province  is  divided. 

The  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  of  British  Columbia  for  the  fiscal 
year  1906-7  is  as  follows : 

Revenue !...  $2,647,976 

Expenditure 2,912,916 

The  excess  of  expenditure  over  revenue  is  provided  for,  however,  })y  a 
surplus  of  $268,265  remaining  from  the  previous  year. 
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RBSOUROBS. 

With  the  exception  of  nickel  (which  has  not  yet  been  discovered  in 
quantity)  all  that  the  other  provinces  of  Canada  boast  of  possessing  in  the 
way  of  raw  material  is  here  in  abundance.  British  Columbia's  coal  measures 
are  sufficient  to  supply  the  world  for  centuries;  it  possesses  the  greatest 
compact  area  of  merchantable  timber  in  North  America;  the  mines  have 

Sroduced  over  $226,000,000  and  may  be  said  to  be  only  in  the  early  stages  of 
evelopment ;  the  fisheries  produce  an  average  annual  value  of  $5,500,000, 
and,  apart  from  salmon  fishing,  their  importance  is '  only  beginning  to  be 
realised ;  there  are  immense  deposits  of  magnetite  and  hematite  iron  of  the 
finest  quaUty  which  still  remain  undeveloped;  the  agricultural  and  fruit 
lands  produced  $6,482,366  in  1905,  and  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  available 
land  is  settled  upon,  much  less  cultivated ;  the  Province  has  millions  of  acres 
of  pulpwood  as  yet  unexploited  ;  petroleum  deposits,  but  recently  discovered, 
are  among  the  most  extensive  in  the  world,  and  much  of  the  territority  is 
unexplored  and  its  potential  value  unknown.  With  all  this  undeveloped 
wealth  within  its  borders  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  British  Columbians  are 
sanguine  of  the  future  ?  Bestowed  by  prodigal  Nature  with  all  the  essentials 
for  the  foundation  and  maintenance  of  an  empire,  blessed  with  a  healthful, 
temperate  climate,  a  commanding  position  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and 
encompassed  with  inspiring  grandeur  and  beauty,  British  Columbia  is  destined 
to  occupy  a  position  second  to  none  in  the  world's  commerce  and  industry. 


TRADB    AND   TRANSPORTATION. 

The  trade  of  British  Columbia  is  the  largest  in  the  world  per  head  of 
population,  amounting  to  close  upon  $300.  What  may  it  become  in  the 
future  when  the  resources  of  the  Province  are  generally  realized  and  actively 
developed  ?  In  1904  the  imports  amounted  to  $12,079,088,  and  the  exports 
totalled  $16,536,328.  The  leading  articles  of  export  are  fish,  coal,  gold,  silver, 
copper,  lead,  timber,  masts  and  spars,  furs  and  skins,  fish  oil,  hops  and  fruit. 
A  large  portion  of  the  salmon,  canned  and  pickled,  goes  to  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  Eastern  Canada,  the  United  States,  Hawaiian  Islands,  Australia 
and  Japan;  the  United  States  consumes  a  large  share  of  the  exported 
coal,  and  immense  quantities  of  lumber  are  shipped  to  Great  Britain, 
South  Africa,  China,  Japan,  India,  Australia  and  South  America.  The 
valuable  furs — seal,  sea-otter  and  other  peltries — are  sent  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  China  also  buys  a  considerable  amount  of  lumber, 
timber  and  furs.  Valuable  shipments  of  fish  oil,  principally  obtained  from 
dog  fish,  are  consi^ed  to  the  United  States  and  Hawaii.  A  large  inter- 
provincial  trade  with  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba  and  the  Eastern 
Provinces  is  rapidly  developing,  the  fruit  grown  in  British  Columbia  being 
largely  shipped  to  the  Prairie  Provinces,  where  it  finds  a  good  market. 
With  the  shipping  facilities  offered  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  RaUway  and  its 
magnificent  fleets  of  steamships  running  to  Japan,  China,  New  Zealand, 
Australia  and  Hawaii,  backed  by  her  natural  advantages  of  climate  and 
geographical  position,  British  Columbia's  already  large  trade  is  rapidly 
increasing.  The  tonnage  of  vessels  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  is 
8,661,740  tons,  and  of  sea^going  vessels  carrying  cargoes  to  and  from  the 
ports  of  the  Province,  2,545,741  tons.  The  Canadian  Pacific  is  the  principal 
railway  in  the  province.  It  has  two  main  lines,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
and  the  Crows  Nest  Pass  Railway,  and  several  branches  and  steamboat 
connections  on  the  inland  lakes,  besides  its  large  fleet  of  ocean-going  and 
coasting  steamers.  The  railway  mileage  of  the  province  is  1,544  miles,  being 
one  mile  of  track  to  each  250  square  miles  of  area. 
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The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Coast  Service  employs  a  fleet  of  steamers, 
many  of  them  model  ships  of  their  class,  which  ply  between  coast,  points, 
from  Victoria,  Vancouver,  Seattle,  Nanaimo  and  Ladysmith  to  northern 
British  Columbia  and  Alaskan  Ports.  The  Empress  liners,  world-famed  for 
their  speed,  comfort  and  safety,  make  regular  trips  from  British  Columbia 
ports  to  Japan  and  China,  while  the  Canadian-Australian  liners  give 
splendid  service  to  Hawaii,  Fiji,  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  recently  acquired  the  Esquimalt 
and  Nanaimo  Railway,  running  from  Victoria  to  Wellington,  on  Vancouver 
Island,  a  distance  of  78  miles,  together  with  the  land  grant  of  the  E.  &  N., 
some  1,500,000  acres,  and  will  probably  extend  the  road  to  meet  the  growing 
requirements  of  the  Island's  trade. 

CLIMATE. 

Varied  climatic  conditions  prevail  in  British  Columbia.  The  Japanese 
current  and  the  moisture-laden  winds  from  the  Pacific  exercise  a  moderating 
influence  upon^the  climate  of  the  coast  and  provide  a  copious  rainfall.    The 


View   of    Long    Lake,    Okanagan    Valley. 

westerly  winds  are  arrested  in  their  passage  east  by  the  Coast  Range,  thus 
creating  what  is  known  as  the  "  dry  belt "  east  of  those  mountains,  but  the 
higher  currents  of  air  carry  the  moisture  to  the  loftier  peaks  of  the  Selkirks, 
causing  the  heavy  snowfall  which  distinguishes  that  range  from  its  eastern 
neighbor,  the  Rockies.    Thus  a  series  of  alternate  moist  and  dry  belts  are 
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formed.  The  climate  of  British  Columbia,  as  a  whole,  presents  all  the  con- 
ditions which  are  met  with  in  European  countries  lying  within  the  temperate 
zone,  the  cradle  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world,  and  is,  therefore,  a 
climate  well  adapted  to  the  development  of  the  human  race  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions.  As  a  consequence  of  the  purity  of  its  air,  its  freedom 
from  malaria,  and  the  almost  total  absence  of  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
British  Columbia  may  be  regarded  as  a  vast  sanitarium.  People  coming  here 
from  the  east  invariably  improve  in  health.  Insomnia  and  nervous  affections 
find  alleviation,  the  old  and  infirm  are  granted  a  renewed  lease  of  life,  and 
children  thrive  as  in  few  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  climate  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  the  coast  generally,  corresponds 
very  closely  with  that  of  England ;  the  summers  are  fine  and  warm  with  much 
bright  sunshine,  and  severe  frost  scarcely  ever  occurs  in  winter.  On  the 
Mainland  similar  conditions  prevail  till  the  higher  levels  are  reached,  when 
the  winters  are  cooler.  At  Agassiz,  on  the  Lower  Eraser,  the  average  mean 
temperature  of  January  is  33  degrees,  and  of  July  64  degrees ;  the  lowest 
temperature  on  record  at  this  point  is — 13  degrees,  and  the  highest  97  degrees. 
There  are  no  summer  frosts,  and  the  annual  rainfall  is  67  inches,  95  per  cent, 
of  which  falls  during  the  autumn^and  winter. 


Garden     Victoria^ 

To  the  eastward  of  the  Coast  Range,  in  Yale  and  West  Kootenay,  the 
climate  is  quite  different.  The  summers  are  warmer,  the  winters  colder  and 
the  rainfall  rather  light— bright,  dry  weather  being  the  rule.  The  cold 
winter  is,  however,  scarcely  ever  severe,  and  the  hottest  days  of  summer  are 
made  pleasant  from   the  fact  that  the  air  is  dry  and  the  nights  are  cool. 
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Further  north,  in  the  un  developed  parts  of  the  province,  the   winters  are 
more  severe. 

The  great  diversity  of  cUmate  and  the  unique  cUmatic .  conditions 
existing  in  the  mountains,  valleys  and  along  the  coast,  to  which,  if  is  added 
the  scenic  beauty  of  the  landscape,  give  to  life  in  British  Columbia  an 
undescribable  charm.  There  is  scarcely  a  farm  house  in  all  the  valley 
regions  that  does  not  look  out  upon  great  ranges  of  majestic  mountains, 
more  or  less  distant.  The  floral  beauty  of  the  uncultivated  lands  and  the 
wonderfully  variegated  landscape  are  a  source  of  constant  dehght.  Each 
one  of  the  numerous  valleys  appeals  to  the  observer  with  some  special  charm 
of  scenic  beauty,  and  presents  distinct  qualities  of  soil  and  climate,  bounded 
by  mountains  stored  with  precious  and  economic  minerals,  watered  by  lakes 
and  streams  of  crystalline  purity,  and  clothed  with  a  wealth  of  vegetation 
which  demonstrates  the  universal  fertility.  These  impress  one  with  the 
great  extent  of  the  province  and  its  inexhaustible  resources.  And  this  great 
natural  wealth  is  so  evenly  and  prodigally  distributed  that  there  is  no  room 
for  envy  or  rivalry  between  one  district  and  another,  each  is  equally  endowed, 
and  its  people  firmly  convinced  that  their's  is  the  "bonanza "  belt,  unequalled 
by  anything  on  top  of  the  earth. 


DISTRICTS  OF  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

British  Columbia  is  divided  into  the  following  districts : 

Kootenay  (East  and  West)    15,000,000  acres 

Yale 15,500,000  „ 

Lillooet  10,000,000  „ 

Westminster 4,900,000  „ 

Cariboo  96,000,000  „ 

Cassiar    100,000,000  „ 

Comox  (Mainland)    4,000,000  „ 

Vancouver  Island 10,000,000  „ 

Each  of  these  great  districts  would  require  a  separate  and  detailed 
description  in  order  to  set  forth  its  particular  advantages  of  soil,  climate, 
mineral  and  timber  resources,  and  diversity  of  scenery,  but  space  forbids 
more  than  brief  mention. 


THE  KOOTBNAYS. 

Kootenay  District  (or,  "The  Kootenays")  forms  the  south  eastern 
portion  of  British  Columbia,  west  of  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  is  drained  by  the  Columbia  and  Kootenay  rivers.  East  Kootenay 
contains  a  large  extent  of  agricultural  land,  much  of  which  requires  irriga- 
tion, but  suited  to  fruit  growing  and  all  kinds  of  grain  and  vegetables. 
Most  of  the  land  is  well  timbered  and  lumbering  is,  next  to  mining,  the 
principal  industry.  There  are  considerable  areas  of  fertile  land  in  West 
Kootenay  and  a  good  deal  of  it  is  being  utilized  for  fruit  growing.  The  fame 
of  the  Kootenay  mines  is  world-wide,  the  mountains  being  rich  in  gold,  silver, 
copper  and  lead,  and  the  eastern  valleys  underlaid  with  coal  and  petroleum. 
British  Columbia  mining  has  reached  its  highest  development  in  Kootenay, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  many  prosperous  cities  and  towns  have  been  esta- 
blished. The  development  of  the  Crow's  Nest  coal  fields  and  the  revival  in 
metalliferous  mining  has  caused  a  rapid  increase  in  population,  especially  in 
East  Kootenay,  where  it  is  estimated  to  have  more  than  doubled  since  1901. 
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YALB. 

Lyin§5  wetst  of  the  Kootenays  is  the  splendid  Yale  District,  rich  in 
tninerak  nnd  timber  and  possessing  the  largest  area  of  agricultural  land  in 
the  provitii.^*^.  It  includes  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Okanagan,  Nicola, 
BimilltameeD,  Kettle  River,  and  North  and  South  Thompson,  and  the 
BoiindnryT  and  has  been  appropriately  named  "the  Garden  of  British 
t'oliuobiii,*'  Tho  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  passes  nearly  through  the 
t'ontrt*  of  Yaie  from  east  to  west,  while  the  Okanagan  branch  and  the  lake 
Htemriei's  givf  ii<'pess  to  the  southern  portions.  New  branch  lines  are  pro- 
jected, tuid  floirie  ftre  in  course  of  construction,  which  will  serve  to  open  up  a 
very  large  iiilnrng  and  agricultural  area.  Cattle  raising  on  a  large  scale  has 
been  one  uf  the  chief  industries,  but  many  of  the  ranges  are  now  divided 
Into  small  pa  reels  which  are  being  eagerly  bought  by  fruit  growers  and  small 
farm^^rw.  Tht'  district  is  very  rich  in  minerals  and  coal,  but  development  has 
lie^ii  dekypd  hy  lank  of  transportation  facilities — a  drawback  which  will  soon 
l>e  rfmoyed. 

LILLOOBT. 

Tn  nftturat  features  Lillooet  resembles  Yale.  It  is  largely  a  pastoral 
counttnt.  wpll  fidapted  to  dairying,  cattle  raising  and  fruit  growing.  Placer 
and  hydraulic  mining  is  carried  on  successfully,  and  quartz  mining  is  making 
fair progi^iSB,  lint  milway  communication  is  needed  to  insure  success. 

WBSTMINSTBR. 

One  of  the  richest  agricultural  districts  of  the  province  is  Westminster, 
vshkh  includes  nil  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Lower  Fraser.  The  climate  is 
mild,  with  tnueh  ruin  in  winter.  The  timber  is  very  heavy  and  the  underbrush 
tliiek*  Westniinster  is  the  centre  of  the  great  lumbering  and  salmon  canning 
itiduB tries.  Its  agricultural  advantages  are  unexcelled  in  the  province,  heavy 
eropa  of  hay,  ^^uhi  and  roots  being  the  rule,  and  fruit  growing  to  perfection 
!md  in  profui^ioH*  A  great  deal  of  the  land  in  the  Fraser  valley  has  been 
reclaimed  bj  dyking. 

CARIBOO  AND  GASSIAR. 

Tbf»  gi'eat  northern  districts  of  Cariboo  and  Cassiar  are  practically 
miesplored  and  undeveloped,  although  in  the  early  days  parts  of  them  were 
iiiracled  by  a  gi'eat  army  of  placer  miners,  who  recovered  about  $50,000,000  in 
gold  from  the  creeks  and  benches.  Hydraulic  mining  on  a  large  scale  is 
lie  Log  can'itid  on  by  several  wealthy  companies  at  different  points  in  the 
distriet  with  huv  success,  and  individual  miners  and  dredging  companies  are 
doing  well  iri  Allin.  Recently  large  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  quartz  were 
found  ill  Windy  Arm,  east  of  Atlin,  and  give  promise  of  rich  returns.  Large 
eoftl  meiifiure^  have  been  located  on  the  Telqua  River  and  at  other  points,  and 
eopper  ore  m  found  in  many  localities.  The  country  is  lightly  timbered  and 
promiRes  in  time  to  become  an  important  cattle  raising  and  agricultural 
district,  tiR  there  are  many  fertile  valleys,  which,  even  now,  despite  the 
ahtienet^  of  railways,  are  attracting  settlers.  In  the  southern  part  of  Cariboo, 
aloni;  the  mnin  wagon  road,  are  several  flourishing  ranches  which  produce 
cattle,  grain  find  vegetables,  finding  a  ready  market  in  the  mining  camps. 

GOMOX. 

The  northem  portion  of  Vancouver  Island  and  a  portion  of  the  opposite 
mainland   is  known  as  Comox  District.      It  is  very  rich  in  minerals  and 
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timber,  and  there  is  considerable  fertile  lan^..  The  deeply  indented  coast  line 
and  the  adjacent  islands  afford  fine  opportunities  for  the  fishing  industry, 
which  is  now  being  developed  on  a  considerable  scale. 

YANGOUYBR    ISLAND. 

Not  the  least  important  portion  of  British  Columbia  is  Vancouver 
Island,  which,  from  its  great  wealth  of  natural  resources  and  its  com- 
manding position  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  should  become  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  prosperous  districts  of  the  province.  Coal  mining  and  lum- 
bering are  the  chief  industries,  and  fishing,  quartz  mining,  copper 
smelting,  shipbuilding,  whaling  and  other  branches  are  being  rapidly 
developed.  The  Esquimalt  &  Nanaimo  Railway,  running  from  Victoria 
to  Wellington,  serves  a  section  of  country  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
surpass  anywhere  in  the  world  for  beauty  of  scenery  and  natural  wealth. 
There  are  prosperous  agricultural  communities  along  the  railway  and  in 
Comox  District,  and  several  mines  are  being  developed.  There  is  quite 
a  large  area  of  agricultural  land,  but  it  is  heavily  timbered  and  costly 
to  clear  by  individual  effort    The  Esquimalt  &  Nanaimo  Railway  Company  v 

is  considering  a  scheme  for  clearing  portions  of  its  land  grant  (which  consists  J 

of  about  1,500,000  acres),  and  it  is  expected  that  the  economic  methods  I 

adopted  will  enable  the  company  to  sell  the  land  to  settlers  at  moderate 
prices. 

MINING. 

British  Columbia  has  been  pertinently  named  "  The  Mineral  Province,"  a  ' 

title  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  province  produces  annually  more  than 
28  per  cent,  of  the  total  mineral  output  of  Canada,  and  that  in  1904  the 
production  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead  'and  coal  almost  equalled  the  total 
production  of  those  minerals  by  all  the  other  provinces.  With  the  prospect  of 
a  marked  increase  in  the  production  of  coal  and  coke  in  the  near  future,  and 
the  development  o  fthe  iron  and  zinc  deposits  more  than  a  probability,  the 
day  does  not  seem  far  distant  when  British  Columbia  will  hold  her  title 
"  The  Mineral  Province,"  by  undisputed  right. 

Established  as  an  industry  in  1858,  gold  mining  progressed  rapidly. 
The  output  in  1858  was  1$706,000,  in  1863  it  had  increased  to  nearly 
184,000,000.  The  fame  of  British  Columbia's  gold  fields  had  reached  the  ends 
of  the  earth  and  adventurers  crowded  from  all  quarters  to  share  in  the  golden 
harvest.  After  1868  the  output  of  the  placers  decreased,  but  they  continued 
to  produce  an  average  considerably  over  l$l,000,000  per  annum  until  1882, 
when  the  industry  gradually  declined  until  hydraulic  and  dredging  operations 
again  placed  it  upon  a  substantial  footing.  The  output  for  six  years  past 
has  averaged  close  to  $1,000,000  annually,  with  several  companies  operating 
on  a  large  scale  in  the  northern  districts  of  the  province. 

The  silver-lead  mining  was  established  in  Slocan  district  about  1886,  and 
in  1887  the  first  output  of  silver  and  lead  is  recorded.  It  amounted  to 
17,690  ounces  of  silver,  valued  at  $17,331,  and  204,800  pounds  of  lead,  valued 
at  §9,216.  Access  to  the  mineral  zone,  which  includes  Rossland  and  many 
other  mining  camps,  was  difficult,  and  it  was  not  until  the  construction  of 
railways  that  lode  mining  assumed  important  proportions.  In  1894  the 
province  began  the  export  of  copper,  the  output  for  that  year  being  324,680 

Sounds,  of  the  value  of  $16,243.  In  ten  years  (1904)  the  production  reached 
5,710,125  pounds,  worth  184,578,037.  Lode  gold  mining  had  also  a  small 
beginning,  the  first  record  of  production  being  1,170  ounces,  worth  $23,404,  in 
1893,  which  had  increased  to  222,042  ounces,  worth  $4,589,608  in  1904,  and 
238,660  ounces,  valued  at  $4,993,102  in  1905. 
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It  will  thu8  be  seen  that  mining  is  indeed  in  its  infancy  in  British 
Columbia.  The  recent  advances  in  the  prices  of  copper,  silver,  and  lead  has 
given  a  new  impetus  to  all  branches  of  the  industry.  Mines  that  have  lain 
idle  for  months  are  being  operated  ;  smelters,  closed  for  lack  of  ore,  are  again 
in  full  blast  and  increasing  their  capacity ;  new  discoveries  are  being  developed 
into  shipping  mines — in  fact,  from  all  reports,  the  world  is  waking  up 
to  the  importance  of  British  Columbia's  mineral  resources,  and  the  business 
is  progressing  more  rapidly  and  on  more  substantial  lines  than  ever  before. 

Coal  mining,  the  oldest  established  branch  of  the  industry,  has  kept 
pace  with  the  requirements  of  the  market,  the  output  varying  yearly  with  the 
demand,  and  averaging  for  ten  years  past  a  little  over  a  million  long  tons.  A 
demand  for  coke  was  caused  by  the  establishment  of  smelters,  and  in  1895  a 
few  ovens  were  built  at  Comox,  Vancouver  Island,  from  which  about  1,000 
tons  of  coke  were  produced.  The  manufacture  of  coke  has  increased 
proportionately  with  the  increase  of  the  smelter  industry,  the  Vancouver 
Island  and  Crow's  Nest  Pass  collieries  producing  238,428  long  tons  in  1904. 


MINBRAIi   RESOURCES. 

Gold  is  distributed  all  over  British  Columbia.  There  are  few  places 
where  "  colors  "  may  not  be  foimd  for  the  seeking,  and  the  metal  is  met  with 
in  paying  quantities  in  almost  every  section.  In  1904  the  following  districts 
and  divisions  contributed  to  the  total  production  of  gold  :  Cariboo,  Quesnel, 
Omineca,  Cassiar,  Atlin,  Skeena,  East  Kootenay,  Fort  Steele,  Windermere, 
Golden,  West  Kootenay,  Nelson,  Slocan,  Trail  Creek,  Revelstoke,  Trout 
Lake,  Lardeau,  Lillooet,  Yale,  Grand  Forks,  Greenwood,  Osoyoos,  Similka- 
meen,  Vernon,  Ashcroft,  Kamloops,  New  Westminster,  Nanaimo,  Albemi, 
West  Coast  Vancouver  Island  and  Victoria.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
gold  is  found  incorporated  with  silver,  copper  and  lead  ores,  from  which  it  is 
separated  at  the  smelters  and  refineries. 

Silver,  which  for  the  most  part  is  found  in  conjunction  with  lead  and 
copper,  is  also  widely  distributed,  the  districts  contributing  to  the  grand  total 
being:  Cassiar,  East  Kootenay,  Fort  Steele,  Golden,  Windermere,  West 
Kootenay,  Ains worth,  Slocan,  Nelson,  Trail  Creek,  Trout  Lake,  Lardeau, 
Revelstoke,  Arrow  Lake,  Lillooet,  Yale,  Greenwood,  Grand  Forks,  Osoyoos, 
Ashcroft,  Kamloops,  Similkameen,  Victoria,  Alberni,  Quatsino,  Nanaimo  and 
New  Westminster.  About  80  per  cent,  of  the  silver  produced  is  obtained 
from  silver-lead  ores,  the  remaining  20  per  cent  being  chiefly  found  associated 
with  copper.  Half  the  silver  produced  in  1904  came  from  Slocan  District, 
about  one-fourth  from  Fort  Steele  district,  while  the  other  districts  mentioned 
above  accounted  for  the  rest.  The  lead  production  was  chiefly  in  East 
Kootenay,  Slocan  and  Ainsworth. 

The  range  of  copper  is  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  wide  as  that  of  the  more 
precious  metals,  the  discovery  of  large  bodies  of  ore  being  constantly 
reported  from  as  yet  undeveloped  parts  of  the  province.  The  chief  sources 
of  copper  production  at  present  are  Boundary,  Rossland,  Coast,  Yale, 
Kamloops,  Nelson,  Nanaimo,  AU)erni  and  Victoria  Districts. 

Coal  is  found  in  commercial  quantities  in  many  sections.  The  only 
working  mines  are  at  Lady  smith,  Nanaimo  and  Comox,  on  Vancouver  Island, 
and  at  Femie,  Morrissey,  Michel  and  Carbonado  in  East  Kootenay,  but  there 
are  extensive  beds  of  coal  at  several  points,  viz. :  Quatsino  Sound,  Alert  Bay, 
Port  McNeil,  Port  Rupert,  and  Sooke  on  Vancouver  Island ;  a  large  deposit 
of  anthracite  on  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  and  on  the  mainland  in  East 
Kootenay,  Nicola,  Similkameen,  Tulameen,  Kamloops,  Bulkley  River  Valley, 
Telqua  River,  Omineca  and  Peace  River.     The  wide  distribution  and  great 
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extent  of  those  numerous  coal  measures,  surrounded  as  they  are  by  a  country 
of  endless  agricultural  and  mineral  resources,  gives  assurance  of  prosperity 
to  future  generations  for  centuries  to  come  and  must  be  considered  one  of 
the  most  important  assets  of  the  province. 


Tyee   Copper    Co.'s   Smelter.    Laoysmith   Vancouver    Island. 

Large  deposits  of  iron  ore  have  been  discovered  in  various  localities  on 
the  mainland  and  on  Vancouver  and  other  islands,  but  none  of  them  have 
been  developed  in  a  commercial  sense.  About  20,000  tons  have  been  taken 
from  Texada  Island  to  supply  a  small  iron  furnace  established  at  Irondale, 
Washington,  which  ceased  operations  in  1901,  but^has^  now  resumed  work. 
The  only  place  on  the  mainland  where  iron  has  been  mined  in  any  quantity, 
and  only  to  the  extent  of  3,000  to  4,000  tons  is  at  Cherry  Creek,  near 
Kamloops,  the  magnetite  being  shipped  to  Nelson  for  use  as  a  flux  in  lead 
smelting.  At  Bull  River,  Grey  Creek  and  Kitchener,  in  East  Kootenay,  are 
iron  deposits  of  considerable  extent,  as  well  as  near  Trail,  West  Kootenay. 
Iron  also  exists  in  large  bodies  at  Sechelt,  and  near  Fort  George.  The  prin- 
cipal deposits  occur  on  Vancouver  Island,  and  are  of  large  extent  and  con- 
veniently situated  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  growing  demand  of  all 
the  country  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  for  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 
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and  the  increasing  Oriental  trade  should  be  mi  inducement  to  capital  to 
establish  an  iron  industry  in  this  province,  where  i^l  the  necessary  elements 
are  found  in  abundance  and  so  closely  grouped  aa  to  ensure  economic  pro- 
duction. It  may  be  added  that  the  iron  ores  of  Vwieouver  Island  are  of 
exceptionally  high  grade,  and  almost  wholly  free  from  tulphur  and  phosphorus. 
The  principal  deposits  are  on  the  Gordon  River,  Bugabpo  Creek,  and  Barkley 
Sound,  all  within  forty  miles  of  Victoria,  and  on  Quat«ino  Soimd  on  the  west 
coast. 

Besides  those  mentioned  above,  British  Columbia  haa  deposits  of  almost 
every  known  economic  mineral.  Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  plumbago, 
platinum,  cinnabar,  molybdeniun,  chromic  iron,  mangai^ese,  asbestos,  mica, 
asphaltum,  gypsum,  schulite,  aquerite,  pyrites,  osmiridium  and  palladium. 
Several  of  these  have  been  found  in  workable  quantitieg,  while  others  are 
mere  occurrences,  the  extent  of  which  has  not  yet  been  asoertained. 

Much  attention  is  now  being  given  to  the  petroleum  fields  of  South-east 
Kootenay,  where  a  large  area  of  oil-bearing  strata  is  known  to  exist.  Several 
companies  are  at  work  boring  and  otherwise  developing  their  properties,  and 
the  reports  of  the  progress  are  encouraging,  leading  to  the  hop^  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  and  important  industry.  Specimens  of  oil  from  the  Flat 
Head  Valley  and  other  localities  are  of  superior  quality  and  tingularly  free 
from  impurities. 

Marble,  granite,  sandstone,  lime,  brick  and  fire  clay,  cement  and  pottery 
clay  are  well  distributed,  and  are  being  utilized  to  meet  local  demands.  Con- 
siderable lime  and  cement  is  now  being  manufactured  for  domeitic  use  and 
exportation  and  the  trade  is  increasing  satisfactorily.  A  form  pi  slate  is 
found  on  one  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  which  cuts  easily,  hardens 
with  exposin-e,  and  takes  a  fine  polish. 


The  amount  and  value  of  mineral  products  for  1903, 1904,  and  1905  were ; 

1 

1904. 

1905. 

Approximate. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Quan- 
tity 

Value. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

Gold  placer 
„    lode.. 
Silver      ... 
Lead 

g^r  ::: 

Coke 
Other 
materials 

Ounces 

Pounds 
Tons 

55,765 

222,042 

3,222,481 

36,6  6,214 

35,710,128 

1,253,628 

238,428 

$1,115,300 
4,589,608 
1,719,516 
1,421,874 
4,578,037 
3,760,884 
1,192,140 

600,000 

48,465 

238,660 

3,439,417 

56,580,705 

37,692,251 

1,384,312 

271,785 

$969,300 
4,933,102 
1,971,818 
2.399,022 
5,876,222 
4,152,936 
1,358,925 

800,000 

$6,070,000 

»•« 

8,690,000 
4,5§0,000 
1060,000 

1,100,000 

$18,977,359 

$22,461,325 

$26,3^,000 

The  tonnage  of  ore  mined  in  1904  was  1,461,609  tons  (exclusive  of  coal), 
an  increase  of  14  per  cent,  over  1903,  and,  counting  the  increased  produc- 
tion of  1903  over  1902,  an  increase  in  two  years  of  46  per  cent.  The  number 
of  mines  shipping  in  1904  was  142,  as  against  125  in  1903,  and  the  number 
of  men  employed,  3,306.  These  shipping  mines  were  located  as  follows : 
Skeena,  2  ;  Fort  Steele,  2  ;  Wmdermere,  5 ;  Ainsworth,  12  ;  Nelson,  17  ; 
Slocan,  48  ;  Trail,  13 ;  other  Kootenay  divisions,  10  ;  Lillooet,  1  ;  Boundary, 
20  ;  Ashcroft  and  Kamloops,  2  ;  Coast,  including  Vancouver  Island,  10. 
During  the  year  there  were  26  mines  working  which  did  not  ship,  so  that  the 
actual  number  of  working  mines  was  168. 
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8MBLTINO    AND    REFINING. 

The  smelting  industry  has  fairly  kept  pace  with  the  mining  development 
In  the  early  days  of  mining  several  smelting  plants  were  installed  before 
there  was  ore  mined  or  blocked  out  with  which  to  supply  them  and,  conse- 
quently, some  heavy  losses  were  sustained  by  too  sanguine  promoters. 
These  costly  lessons  made  capital  over-cautious,  and  for  some  years  prac- 
tically all  the  ore  mined  was  sent  abroad  for  treatment.  The  development  of 
mining  on  business  principles,  which  followed  the  "  wild-catting  period 
common  to  all  new  mining  countries,  eventually  restored  confidence,  and 
smelting  soon  grew  to  be  an  important  and  profitable  industry.  Expert 
metallurgists  and  chemists  and  skilled  mechanics  experimented  till  the  most 
economic  methods  and  processes  were  devised  for  treating  the  different 
classes  of  ores,  and  to-day  British  Columbia  has  eleven  smelters  and  one 
refining  plant,  with  a  combined  daily  capacity  of  about  7,500  tons  of  ore. 
These  plants  are  distributed  as  follows  :  Grand  Forks  (Granby  smelter) ; 
Greenwood,  and  Boundary  Falls,  in  the  Boundary  district ;  Trail,  Canadian 
Smelting  Works  (including  lead  and  copper  smelting  works,  a  lead  refining 
plant,  and  a  sheet  lead  and  lead  pipe  manufacturing  plant) ;  Nelson,  Hall 
Mines  smelter,  and  Pilot  Bay,  in  West  Kootenay ;  and  at  Marysville  in  East 
Kootenay.  There  are  two  smelters  on  Vancouver  Island,  at  Crofton  and 
Ladysmith,  one  at  Van  Anda,  Texada  Island,  and  a  zinc  smelter  at  Frank,  just 
over  the  boundary  of  British  Columbia  in  Alberta.  A  good  indication  of  the 
present  healthy  state  of  the  mining  industry  lies  in  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
smelters  which  had  lain  idle  for  some  time  have  resumed  operations,  while 
others  are  increasing,  in  some  instances  doubling,  their  capacity. 

MINING    OUTLOOK. 

The  progress  made  in  mining  during  1905  has  been  very  satisfactory 
— more  so,  perhaps,  than  in  any  previous  year,  for  the  industry  now  seems 
more  firmly  established  on  legitimate  business  lines  than  ever  before  in  its 
history.  Mining  on  paper  and  on  the  Stock  Exchange  has  given  place 
once  for  all  to  actual  hard-headed  work,  with  the  result  that  confidence  in 
British  Columbia  mines  is  greatly  strengthened,  and  capital  is  beginning 
to  loosen  its  purse-strings  and  aid  in  their  development.  An  incentive  to 
increased  production  and  the  opening  of  new  ore  bodies  is  the  increase  in 
prices  of  copper,  silver  and  lead,  which  will  easily  make  a  million  dollars 
difference  in  the  value  of  this  year's  output  of  those  metals.  Another  hope- 
ful feature  of  the  situation  is  the  almost  universal  tendency  of  prospectors 
and  mine  owners  to  accept  reasonable  prices  or  grant  practicable  working 
privileges  on  mutually  favorable  terms.  In  the  past  capital  was  often  driven 
away  by  the  inflated  notions  of  men  who  saw  a  bonanza  in  every  prospect 
hole  and  demanded  the  price  of  a  working  mine  for  an  outcropping  of  ore. 

This  year  will  also  be  marked  by  the  addition  of  zinc  to  the  list  of  British 
Columbia's  metallic  products,  as  a  good  deal  of  attention  has  been  given  to 
this  metal  and  a  serious  effort  is  being  made  to  tvim  it  to  account.  It  occurs 
in  the  form  of  zinc  blend  in  many  of  the  galena  ores  of  Slocan  District,  and 
there  is  one  mine  which  may  be  distinctly  called  a  zinc  mine.  Zinc  is  also 
found  on  Quatsino  Sound  and  on  the  coast  near  Vancouver. 

SYNOPSIS    OF    MINING    LAWS. 

The  mining  laws  of  British  Columbia  are  very  liberal  in  their  nature  and 
compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  terms 
under  which  both  lode  and  placer  claims  are  held  are  such  that  a  prospector 
is   greatly  encouraged  in  his  work,   and  the  titles,  especially  for  mineral 
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claims  and  hydraulic  leases,  are  absolutely  perfect.  The  fees  required  to  be 
paid  are  as  small  as  possible,  consistent  with  a  proper  administration  of  the 
mining  industry,  and  are  much  lower  than  those  of  the  other  Provinces  of 
Canada  or  the  mineral  lands  under  Dominion  control. 

The  following  synopsis  of  the  mining  laws  of  British  Columbia  is  not 
applicable  to  Yukon  Territory: 

A  free  miner  is  a  person,  male  or  female,  above  the  age  of  18  years,  who 
is  the  holder  of  a  valid  free  miner's  certificate,  which  costs  $5  for  a  full  year, 
or  a  proportionate  sum  for  any  shorter  period,  but  all  certificates  expire  on 
May  dlst.  A  free  miner  may  enter  on  Crown  lands  and  also  on  other  lands 
where  the  right  to  enter  has  been  reserved,  and  may  prospect  for  minerals, 
locate  claims  and  mine.  Claims  may  not  be  located  on  Tndian  reserves  nor 
within  the  curtilage  of  any  dwelling.  Should  a  free  miner  neglect  to  renew 
his  certificate  upon  expiry,  all  mining  claims  held  by  him  under  its  rights,  if 
not  Crovsm  granted,  revert  to  the  Crown,  unless  he  be  a  joint  owner,  in  which 
ease  his  interest  or  share  reverts  to  his  qualified  partners  or  co-owners.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  a  shareholder  in  an  incorporated  mining  company,  as 
such,  to  possess  a  free  miner's  certificate. 

A  mineral  claim  is  a  rectangular  piece  of  ground  not  exceeding  1,500  feet 
square.  The  claim  is  located  by  erecting  three  posts,  as  defined  in  the  Act. 
In  general,  location  of  a  claim  must  be  recorded  within  a  period  varying 
according  to  distance  from  a  registrar's  office  from  the  date  of  location.  A 
mineral  claim,  prior  to  being  Crown  granted,  is  held  practically  on  a  yearly 
lease,  an  essential  requirement  of  which  is  the  doing  of  assessment  work  on 
the  claim  annually  of  the  value  of  $100,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  payment  of  that 
amount  to  the  mining  recorder.  Each  assessment  must  be  recorded  before 
the  expiration  of  the  year  to  which  it  belongs,  or  the  claim  is  deemed  aban- 
doned. Should  the  claim  not  meantime  have  been  relocated  by  another  free 
miner,  record  of  the  assessment  work  may  be  made  within  30  days  imme- 
diately following  the  date  of  expiry  of  the  year,  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of 
$10.  A  survey  of  a  mineral  claim  may  be  recorded  as  an  assessment  at  its 
actual  value  to  the  extent  of  $100.  If  during  any  year  work  be  done  to  a 
greater  extent  than  the  required  $100,  any  additional  sums  of  $100  each  (but 
not  less  than  $100)  may  be  recorded  and  counted  as  assessments  for  the 
following  years.  When  assessment  work  to  the  value  of  $500  has  been 
recorded  the  owner  of  a  mineral  claim  is,  upon  having  the  claim  surveyed  and 
on  payment  of  a  fee  of  $25,  and  giving  certain  notices,  entitled  to  a  Crown 
grant,  after  obtaining  which  further  work  on  the  claim  is  not  compulsory. 
The  Act  includes,  too,  liberal  provisions  for  obtaining  mill  and  timnel  sites  and 
other  facilities  for  the  better  working  of  claims. 

There  are  various  classes  of  placer  claims  severally  defined  in  the 
"  Placer  Mining  Act "  under  the  heads  of  creek,  bar,  dry,  bench,  hill  and 
precious-stone  diggings.  Placer  claims  are  250  feet  square,  but'  a  little 
variation  is  provided  for  under  certain  conditions.  They  areT  located 
by  placing  a  legal  post  at  each  comer  and  marking  on  the  initial  post 
certain  required  information.  Locations  must  be  recorded  within"^  three 
days  if  within  10  miles  of  a  recorder's  office ;  but  if  further  'away 
another  day  is  allowed  for  each  additional  10  miles.  Record  before  the 
close  of  each  year  is  requisite  for  the  retention  of  placer  claims.  Con- 
tinuous work,  as  far  as  practicable,  during  working  hours,  is  necessary, 
otherwise  a  cessation  of  work  for  72  hours,  except  by  permission  of  the 
Gold  Commissioner,  is  regarded  as  an  abandonment.  The  Commissioner, 
however,  has  power  to  authorize  suspension  of  work  imder  certain  con- 
ditions and  also  to  grant  rates  to  facilitate  working  of  claims.  No 
special  privileges  are  granted  to  discoverers  of  "  mineral "  claims,  but 
those  satisfying  the  Gold  Commissioner  that'  they  have^made  a  new  "  placer  " 
discovery  are  allotted  claims^jof/extra  size. 
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No  free  miner  may  legally  hold  by  location  more  than  one  mineral  claim 
on  the  same  lode  or  vein,  and  in  placer  diggings  he  may  not  locate  more  than 
one  claim  on  each  creek,  ravine  or  hill,  and  not  more  than  two  in  the  same 
locality,  only  one  of  which  may  be  a  creek  claim. 

In  both  mineral  and  placer  Acts  provision  is  made  for  the  formation  of 
mining  partnerships,  both  of  a  general  and  limited  liability  character;  also 
for  the  collection  of  the  proportion  of  value  for  assessment  work  that  may 
be  due  from  any  co-owner. 

Leases  of  unoccupied  Crown  lands  are  granted  for  hydraulic  mining  ci* 
dredging,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Gold  Commissioner,  after  certain 
requirements  have  been  complied  with.  An  application  fee  of  l$20  is  payable. 
Leases  may  not  exceed  20  years'  duration.  For  a  creek  lease  the  maximum 
area  is  ^  mile  and  the  minimum  rental  $75  ;  hydraulic  lease,  area  80  acres, 
rental  $50,  and  at  least  $1,000  per  annum  to  be  spent  on  development; 
dredging  lease,  area  5  miles,  rental  $50  per  mile,  development  work  $1,000 
per  mile  per  annum,  and  a  royalty  payment  to  the  Government  of  50c.  per 
ounce  of  gold  mined. 

Mineral  or  placer  claims  are  not  subject  to  taxation  unless  Crown  granted, 
in  which  case  the  tax  is  25c.  per  acre  per  annum ;  but  if  $200  be  spent  in 
work  on  the  claim  in  a  year  this  tax  is  remitted.  A  tax  of  2  per  cent,  is  levied 
on  all  ores  and  other  mineral  products,  the  valuation  being  the  net  return 
from  the  smelter ;  that  is,  the  cost  of  freight  and  treatment  is  deducted  from 
the  value  of  the  product,  but  not  that  of  mining.  These  taxes  are  in  substi- 
tution for  all  taxes  on  land,  and  personal  property  tax  in  respect  of  sums  so 
produced,  so  long  as  the  land  is  used  only  for  mining  purposes.  A  royalty  of 
50c.  per  1,000  feet  is  charged  on  all  timber  taken  from  the  land  for  mining 
uses. 

Applications  for  coal  or  petroleum  prospecting  licences  must,  after  the 
publication  of  certain  notices,  be  made  to  the  Gold  Commissioner,  accom- 
panied by  the  plans  of  the  land  and  a  fee  of  $100,  which  sum  will  be  applied 
as  the  first  year's  rent.  Limit  of  land  a  licence  will  covfer  is  640  acres.  Exten- 
sion of  lease  for  a  second  or  third  year  may  be  granted.  Upon  proof  of 
discovery  of  coal,  royalty  of  5c.  and  a  tax  of  10c.  per  ton  of  coal  mined,  9c.  on 
coke,  and  12ic.  per  barrel  of  petroleum,  is  payable.  After  proof  that  land 
covered  by  lease  has  been  worked  continuously,  lessee  may,  within  three 
months  of  expiry  of  lease,  purchase  said  land  at  $10  per  acre. 

Fees  payable  are :  For  a  free  miner's  certificate,  $5  per  annum  ;  records' 
$2.50  each ;  leases  under  "  Placer  Mining  Act,"  $5,  etc.,  etc.  Incorporated 
companies  pay  for  a  free  miner's  certificate  $50  per  annum  where  the  nominal 
capital  is  $100,000  or  under,  or  $100  where  it  exceeds  that  sum. 


MINERS'    WAGES. 

The  current  wages  paid  in  and  about  the  mines  are  as  follows :  Miners, 
$3  to  $3.50  per  day  (12  to  14  shillings) ;  helpers,  $2.00  to  $2.50  (8  to  10 
shillings)  ;  laborers,  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  day  (8  to  10  shillings)  :  blacksmiths  and 
mechanics,  $3.00  to  $5.00  per  day  (12  to  20  shillings)"  Board  is  usually  $7.00 
(28  shillings)  per  week  at  mining  camps. 

ASSAY    OFFICES. 

The  Pro\ancial  Government  Assay  Office  at  Victoria  purchases  gold 
from  the  miners  at  its  full  value  less  charges  of  assaying,  which  usually 
amount]  to  less  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  The  Dominion  Government 
also  maintains^  an  assay  office  at  Vancouver,  where  gold  is  bought  on  the 
same  terms. 
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TIMBER. 

Next  to  her  great  industry  of  minerals,  the  most  readily  available,  if  not 
the  most  important,  of  British  Colimibia's  natural  resources  is  her  immense 
timber  reserve.  This  province  may  now  be  said  to  possess  the  greatest 
compact  area  of  merchantable  timber  in  North  America.  The  total  forest 
area  of  Canada  is  estimated  at  1,657,600,000  square  acres  (exceeding  that  of 
the  United  States  and  Europe  combined),  and  of  this  British  Columbia 
has  182,750,000  acres.  This  immense  extent  of  forest  and  woodland  is 
not,  of  course,  all  of  present  commercial  value,  as  much  of  it  is 
covered  with  small  trees,  only  fit  for  fuel  and  domestic  purposes, 
which  would  not  be  considered  as  "timber"  by  loggers,  who  choose 
only  the  largest  and  best  trees.  As  far  north  as  Alaska  the 
coast  is  heavily  timbered,  the  forest  line  following  the  indentations  of  the 
shore  and  the  river  valleys  and  fringing  the  mountain  sides.  The  Douglas 
fir,  the  most  widely  distributed  and  valuable  tree  found  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
grows  as  far  north  as  51  deg.,  where  it  is  supplanted  by  the  cypress,  or  yellow 
cedar,  red  cedar,  hemlock  and  spruce.  The  fir  is  very  widely  distributed, 
being  found  from  the  coast  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  On  the  coast  it  attains 
immense  proportions,  sometimes  towering  to  a  height  of  300  feet  with  a  base 
circumference  of  30  to  50  feet.  The  best  average  trees  are  150  feet  clear  of 
limbs  and  five  to  six  feet  in  diameter.  The  fir  is  the  staple  of  commerce, 
prized  for  its  durability  and  strength.  The  great  bodies  of  this  timber  are 
found  on  Vancouver  Island,  on  the  coast  of  the  mainland  and  in  the  Selkirk 
and  Gold  Mountains.  Next  to  the  Douglas  fir  in  importance  are  the  cypress 
and  red  cedar,  both  of  which  are  of  great  value  and  much  in  demand.  Red 
cedar  shingles  are  the  standard,  and  are  finding  an  increasing  market  in 
Eastern  Canada.  The  white  spruce  is  also  much  sought  after  by  certain 
builders  for  use  in  the  better  class  of  buildings.  Hemlock  is  abundant  in  the 
province  and  possesses  qualities  which  should  make  it  more  valued  than  it  is. 
The  western  species  is  different  and  much  superior  to  the  eastern  hemlock, 
and  is  as  serviceable  in  many  ways  as  more  expensive  lumber.  There  are 
many  other  trees  of  commercial  value  which  are  manufactured  into  lumber, 
including  white  pine,  tamarac,  balsam,  yew,  maple  and  cottonwood. 

The  trees  indigenous  to  the  province  are :  White  fir,  western  white  fir, 
mountain  balsam,  large-leaved  maple,  vine  maple,  red  alder,  arbutus,  western 
birch,  canoe  birch,  western  dogwood,  red  cedar,  American  larch,  moimtain 
larch,  western  larch,  white  spruce,  western  black  spruce,  black  spruce,  white- 
marked  pine,  scrub  pine,  white  mountain  pine,  yellow  pine,  western  crab-apple, 
balsam,  poplar,  cottonwood,  aspen,  cherry,  Douglas  fir,  western  white  oak, 
lance-leaved  willow,  willow,  western  yew,  giant  cedar,  yellow  sypress  or  cedar, 
western  hemlock,  Alpine  hemlock. 

There  are  between  100  and  150  sawmills  in  the  province,  big  and  small, 
and  a  large  number  of  shingle  mills,  planing  mills,  and  sash  and  door  factories, 
representing — with  logging  plants,  logging  railways,  tug  boats,  etc.,  and  exclu- 
sive of  the  value  of  lands  purchased  and  leased  as  timber  limits — about 
18115,000,000  of  capital  invested  in  this  industry. 

The  lumber  cut  of  1904  aggregated  325,271,568  feet,  cut  off  703,433  acres 
under  lease  from  the  Provincial  Government ;  but  in  addition  to  this  €here 
was  cut  on  Dominion  lands  within  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Belt 
22,760,222  feet,  the  product  of  17  mills  out  of  27  which  manufactiu-ed  timber 
cut  on  these  limits.  Ten  of  these  mills  did  not  operate  during  the  season  of 
1904.  Despite  this  drawback,  however,  the  cut  of  1904  considerably  exceeds 
that  of  any  former  year,  the  figures  standing  thus  :  Cut  on  Provincial  lands, 
325,271,598  feet ;  cut  on  Dominion  lands,  22,760,222  feet.  Total,  348,031,790 
feet. 
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In  1905,  the  acreage  under  lease  has  increased  to  770,362  acres  and  the 
total  cut  on  Provincial  lands  aggregated  450,385,644  feet,  an  increase  of 
135,311,986  feet  over  1904.  The  quantity  cut  on  Dominion  lands  within  the 
Railway  Belt  for  the  year  endmg  June  30,  1905,  totalled  23,328,175  feet, 
making  the  grand  total  for  1905,  473,713,719  feet. 


I'Oak   Trees,    Beacon    Hill   Park.   Victoria,    B.C. 

Previous  to  1905,  twenty-one  year  leases  of  timber  lands  were  granted 
on  certain  conditions,  but  this  law  has  been  repealed,  and  now  all  timber  is 
cut  by  special  licences,  which  are  granted  for  an  area  not  exceeding  640  acres 
and  are  renewable  annually.  The  annual  fee  for  a  timber  licence  is : — West 
of  the  Cascade  Range,  $140;  east  of  the  Cascade  Range  and  in  Atlin 
District,  $115.  The  number  of  special  licences  granted  in  1905  was  2,200, 
representing  1,400,000  acres. 

The  principal  markets  for  the  coast  mills  are  Great  Britain,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Japan,  China,  Africa  and  South  America,  while  the  interior,  or 
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mountain  mills,  ship  most  of  their  product  by  rail  to  Alberta,  Saskatchewan 
and  Manitoba,  and  an  increasing  quantity  to  Ontario,  Quebec,  and  the 
Middle  and  Eastern  States.  The  foreign  l^hipments  have  averaged  consider- 
ably over  50,000,000  feet  annually,  with  an  average  value  of  over  $700,000. 
Figures  as  to  the  value  of  lumber  used  in  the  local  markets  and  exported  by 
rail  are  not  available,  but  in  1904  these  shipments  amounted  to  lo8,000,000 
feet,  and  would  be  worth  about  1$2,600,000. 

British  Columbia  cedar  shingles  are  in  high  favor  in  Eastern  Canada  and 
the  Atlantic  States,  as  well  as  in  the  Middle  West.  The  output  of  shingles 
for  1905  is  estimated  at  250,300,000,  and  these  are  reported  to  have  been  all 
sold,  so  that  the  mills  began  the  new  year  with  no  stocks  on  hand.  The 
future  of  the  shingle  business,  as  well  as  that  of  the  limibering  generally,  is 
very  promising. 

A  few  years  ago  the  lumber  industry  was  confined  almost  wholly  to  the 
coast  districts,  where  the  big  trees  attracted  capital,  but  as  population 
increased  in  the  interior  and  in  the  Prairie  Provinces,  the  demand  for 
liunber  became  greater  and  sawmills  were  set  up  in  many  localities  in  the 
mountains  to  supply  the  new  market.  There  are  at  present  about  45  mills  in 
the  interior,  with  a  combined  output  of  about  280,000,000  feet  annually, 
representing  an  investment  of  nearly  1$10,000,000.  They  pay  out  for  wages 
and  supplies  $2,500,000  annually.  These  moimtain  mills  look  almost  entirely 
to  the  prairie  country  for  their  market.  The  outlook  for  the  lumber  business 
is  favorable  and  the  companies  are  making  extra  large  cuts  of  logs  this  winter. 

PULP  AND  PAPER. 

As  a  field  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  pulp  and  paper,  British  Columbia 
stands  without  a  rival.  Possessing  as  she  does  her  full  share  of  the  enor- 
mous timber  reserve  of  Canada,  her  geographical  position  gives  her  a  decided 
advantage  over  other  places,  for  her  pulp  wood  borders  the  ocean  or  the 
numerous  rivers  and  streams  which  furnish  easy  and  cheap  communication 
with  deep  water  harbors.  With  transportation  charges  at  a  minimum  and 
an  unlimited  supply  of  the  raw  material  of  the  very  best  quality,  British 
Columbia  should  be  in  a  position  to  supply  the  greater  half  of  the  world  with 
wood  pulp,  or,  better  still,  with  paper  of  every  grade  and  quality  and  in  every 
form  in  which  paper  is  used  m  the  industrial  arts.  While  the  pulp  and 
paper  mills  of  Eastern  Canada  may  find  markets  in  the  Eastern  States  and 
Europe,  British  Columbia  should  absolutely  control  the  rapidly  developing 
markets  of  Asia  and  Australia.  An  important  factor  in  favour  of  this 
industry  is  the  density  of  the  British  Columbia  forest.  Another  important 
point  is  the  mildness  of  the  coast  climate,  which  permits  of  work  being  done 
the  year  round. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  pulp  and  paper  mills  the 
Provincial  Government,  a  few  years  ago,  passed  a  law  providing  for  the 
•  granting  of  special  leases  to  individuals  or  companies  desiring  to  embark  in 
this  enterprise.  The  result  has  been  the  formation  of  several  companies,  at 
least  two  of  which  are  now  engaged  in  preliminary  work  and  promise  to  be  in 
active  operation  before  the  close  of  another  year. 

FISHERIES. 

The  coast  of  British  Columbia,  embracing  all  the  sea-front  which 
lies  between  the  49th  and  55th  parallels  of  north  latitude,  presents  an 
ideal  field  for  the  prosecution  of  a  great  fishing  industry  in  all  its 
branches.    The  coast  is  indented  by  innumerable  bays,  sounds,  inlets  and 
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other  tirmft  ol  the  hl'ii.  ao  that  the  aetiml  Khore  linu  ext-eedn  7.O00  luiiL'H,  while 
thouHaiuls  t>f  iNUiiidii  Bhi>lter  tht'  inshore  uattTs  from  the  fury  of  oeeaii  stomin. 
This  vawt  iiui/r  fjf  water  is  alive  with  all  kiiidt*  of  iieh,  from  the  iiiijiijhly  whale 
to  the  tiiiv  HjiitliiR*.  hut  uuIjI  \ery  rei-Piith  eoiiimerrial  iit^hing  liaJi  heen 
praf'tieally  conhni-d  to  the  Uikiufx  ot  siihiioi],  The  feitilit.v  ui  the  soil,  the 
weulth  of  the  loiiieK  iiiid  the  (|uahty  and  i^umitily  of  the  tiiiihrr  have  all  nerved 
to  di\ ert  attention  from  ttie  fiwhei ieK.  and  it  is  but  lately  that  their  iniixutiiiue 
lias  hegiiij  to  lu-  reeugnized.  The  h-aliiioii.  swiiniiiisg  hi  nivriud.s  to  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers  during;  tlie  rs}(HWfiing  season,  foreed  men  to  appreeiate  their 
viihif.  and  iiH  they  provi^d  an  easy  pvr\\  walnajii  i-amiin-j;  wus  established  ah  one 
of  the  great  iiidiisti  ies  c>f  the  provinie 
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To  convey  .in  idesi  of  the  importanee  of  the  fl.sheries.  it  i?*  only  uece&sary 
to  quote  from  the  repurt  of  the' T>epartm(*nt  of  Marine  niid  Fisheries. 
Taking  an  average  vear  l^ritish  t'oliinibui  produitHl  in  sea  Jisli.  and  exelusive 
of  Heal  and  nea  otteV,  a  vahie  of  S4.999-417-  of  whieh  !s;3,753,892  was  derived 
from  salmon.  Mo  aeeonnt  is  taken  of  the  fresh  water  lishes  whirli  are  found 
in  gieat  ahondame  in  the  inland  waterw.  The  total  yield  of  Canadian 
fi«herieH  in  1904,  fresh  and  Halt  water,  was  823,506.439,  so  that  British 
Coluinhia  s  t  ontribution  to  the  output  was  about  21  per  eeiit.  of  the  whole, 
and  of  that  21  per  rent.  75  per  cent  was  for  walinon.  These  figures*,  while 
proving  heyoutl  que^stion  the  great  eoiinnereial  value  ot  Hritish  Columbia's 
Hahnon  tisheneN,  j^uggest  the  immense  possilnlitieN  \vhi<  li  awnit  the  develop- 
ment of  the  numerous  other  tnumlms  of  the  fisihh]g  hnsinrss.     The  product 
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of  the  Atlantic  Coast  fisheries,  long  recognized  as  a  prime  factor  in  the 
economic  fabric  of  Canada,  will  one  day  be  equalled  and  probably  surpassed 
by  those  of  British  Columbia.  Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick  and  Quebec  produced  fish  to  the  value  of  1^14,787,126  in  1904,  as 
against  British  Columbia's  I$4,999.417,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Atlantic  fisheries  have  reached  almost  their  maximum  of  development,  while 
those  of  the  Pacific  have  been  seriously  attacked  in  only  one  branch — salmon. 
It  is  therefore  but  reasonable  te  expect  very  different  results  when  British 
Columbia's  fisheries  reach  the  same  stage  of  development,  for,  practically 
inexhaustible,  the  only  limit  to  their  output  should  be  the  lack  of  markets,  a 
contingency  not  likely  to  arise. 

The  principial  food  fishes  of  the  North  Pacific  are  : — Salmon  (five 
varieties,  viz. :  sockeye,  spring,  or  tyee,  cohoe,  humpback  and  dog),  halibut, 
cod  (several  varieties),  herring,  sturgeon,  bass,  oolachans.  smelts,  perch, 
trout,  skill,  sardines,  anchovies,  shad,  oysters,  clams,  crabs,  shrimps,  and 
prawns.  Whales  are  very  pl/sntiful  along  the  coast  and  in  Behring  sea,  and  a 
whaling  company  recently  organized,  with  headquarters  at  Sechart,  Barkley 
Sound,  is  doing  a  profitable  business.  Dog  fish,  a  species  of  shark,  which 
prey  upon  the  salmon  and  other  fish,  are  valuable  for  their  oil  and  the  manu- 
facture of  guano,  and  several  companies  are  taking  them  in  large  quantities. 

Halibut  are  caught  in  great  numbers  off  the  coast  and  their  exportation  to 
the  Eastern  markets  has  become  an  important  industry,  second  only  to 
salmon  canning.  In  1903  the  total  catch  of  halibut  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
from  California  north,  was  about  25,000,000  pounds,  of  which  British 
Columbia  supplied  over  10,000,000. 

Herring  of  excellent  quality  are  taken  on  the  east  coast  of  Vancouver 
Island,  the  present  centre  of  the  industry  being  Nanaimo.  They  are  pro- 
nounced equal  to  the  Atlantic  fish  by  experts,  engaged  by  the  Dominion  (Gov- 
ernment to  instruct  the  British  Columbia  fishermen  in  the  best  methods  of 
curing  and  packing.  The  catch  of  herring  is  increasing  annually  and  promises 
to  become  a  very  important  branch  of  the  fishing  business.  Cod  fishing  has  not 
been  ^ven  much  attention,  but  seems  to  offer  good  opportunities  for  profit  if 
carried  on  systematically.  The  oolachan,  a  fish  of  the  smelt  family,  swarms 
to  the  rivers  in  the  early  summer  and  is  caught  in  large  quantities  by  the 
Indians,  with  whom  it  is  a  staple  food.  It  is  a  delicious  fish,  delicate  in  flavor, 
and  should  aft'ord  profitable  business  if  canned  or  otherwise  preserved  for 
export. 

There  are  many  other  sea  products,  which  might  be  turned  to  account 
with  advantage.  Very  little  has  been  done  in  the  minor  branches,  of  the 
fishing  industry,  yet,  there  is  little  doubt,  that  canning  crabs,  clams,  sardines, 
smelts,  prawns,  shrimps,  etc.,  could  be  made  to  pay  handsomely,  while  giving 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  people. 

SeaUng  was  at  one  time  a  leading  source  of  profit  in  British  Columbia 
but  the  business  has  fallen  off  considerably  of  late,  owing  to  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  Behring  Sea  Award  and  the  decreasing  number  of  seals.  The 
average  catch  for  five  years  ending  1903  was  26,300  skins,  as  compared  with 
an  average  of  62,600  skins  for  a  corresponding  period  ten  years  ago.  The 
value  of  1904  catch  was  1^219,690.  The  Victoria  sealing  fleet  of  1904 
consisted  of  38  schooners,  employing  637  men,  of  whom  299  were  whites  and 
338  Indians,  and  the  catch  totalled  14,646  skins. 

Apart  from  the  commercial  aspects  of  British  Columbia's  fisheries  they 
offer  exceptionally  good  sport  to  the  amateur  fisherman  and  angler.  All  the 
numerous  rivers,  creeks  and  lakes,  as  well  as  the  sea,  teem  with  fish,  so  that 
the  gentle  art  may  be  enjoyed  at  all  seasons  and  in  every  part  of  the  province. 
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The  sockeye  salmon,  the  kind  most  prized  for  canning,  appear  in  greater 
numbers  every  fourth  year.  These  are  called  "  big  years,"  and  fishermen  and 
canners  make  special  preparations  for  them.  In  1901,  a  big  year,  1,247,212 
cases  of  salmon  were  put  up  in  British  Columbia,  worth  $5,986,000,  and 
containing  12,500,000  fish,  weighing  60,000,000  pounds.  The  present  year 
(1905)  was  another  big  one  and,  although  the  early  run  disappointed  the  hopes 
of  the  canners,  the  fish  came  in  sufficient  numbers  to  fill  1,167,460  cases, 
valued  at  fl;5,750,000,  compared  with  465,894  cases  in  1904.  There  were 
about  80  canneries  operated  in  1905,  emplojring  over  20,000  fishermen  and 
others,  168  steamers  and  other  vessels,  and  500  small  boats.  The  capital 
invested  in  the  salmon  industry  is  about  ^,000,000. 

AORICUIiTURB. 

The  traveller  whose  knowledge  of  British  Columbia  is  gained  from  a 
trip  through  the  province  by  railway  and  steamboat  departs  after  having 
spent  many  delightful  hours  in  Nature's  picture  gallery,  in  which  she  has 
collected  her  most  precious  treasures  in  bewildering  profusion.  He  has 
quite  failed  to  catch  the  details  of  her  mighty  work  and  carries  away  with 
him  the  impression  that  the  principal  asset  of  the  country  is  its  scenery,  and 
it  is  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that  he  looks  out  upon  the  more  homelike  scenes 
of  the  Fraser  deltifi.  The  cultivated  fields,  the  cosy  farm  houses  surrounded 
by  orchards,  the  fat  cattle  knee  deep  in  the  lush  meadows,  come  as  a  balm  to 
eyes  surfeited  with  the  sublimity  of  all  that  has  passed  before  them.  "  Here," 
he  whispers  to  himself,  "  reign  peace  and  plenty  created  by  the  hand  of  man, 
an  essential  to  national  prosperity  lacking  in  the  mountains." 

Here  and  there  since  crossing  the  Rockies  he  has  seen  cultivated  patches, 
stretches  of  bench  and  bottom  lands  which  might  be  utilised  for  farming  and 
ranching,  but  the  mountains  dominated  all  else  and  he  can  only  vaguely  sur- 
mise as  to  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  valleys  sepai'ating  the  numerous 
ranges.  He  is  therefore  prepared  to  accept  the  statement  that  British 
Columbia  is  "  a  sea  of  mountains,"  in  which  raining  and  lumbering  must 
furnish  the  only  occupations  for  its  population.  The  creation  of  this  false 
impression  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  seeking  the 
shortest  path  to  the  Pacific,  let  no  barrier  of  nature,  however  formidable, 
stand  in  its  way,  but  pushed  its  main  line  through  regions  the  most  unpromis- 
ing, from  an  economical  point  of  view.  Thus  the  traveller  catches  the  merest 
glimses  of  the  rich  agricultural  valleys  which  intersect  the  mountain  ranges 
from  north  to  south,  and  which  are  capable  of  supplying  a  population  of  many 
milKons  with  all  the  products  of  farm,  ranch,  orchard  and  dauy. 

To  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  agricultural 
areas  of  British  Columbia  one  must  make  many  excursions  to  the  north  and 
south  of  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway — over  its  branches 
and  steamboat  connections — and  even  then,  if  he  trusts  to  what  he  may  be 
able  to  see  from  the  car  window  or  the  deck  of  a  lake  steamer,  his  knowledge 
will  be  far  from  complete.  In  the  Shuswap  and  Okanagan  Valleys,  for 
instance,  for  every  acre  of  arable  land  within  sight  of  the  railway  or  lake, 
there  are  thousands  hidden  away  behind  the  beautiful  grass-covered  hills 
which  border  the  highway  of  travel,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Kootenay, 
Boundary,  Arrow  Lake,  Similkameen  and  other  districts.  The  agricultural 
capabilities  of  the  many  sections  of  Southern  British  Columbia  are,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  only  beginning  to  be  realized.  So  far  they  have  been 
practically  ignored,  for  the  mineral  seeking  prospectors  who  first  invaded  the 
country  had  no  eye  for  aught  save  the  object  of  their  quest.  Now,  however, 
branch  lines  of  railway  and  lake  steamers  are  enabling  a  new  class  of  men  to 
enter  and  explore  this  land  of  promise  and  many  have  embarked  in  fruit- 
growing, mixed  farming  and  dairying. 
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The  agricultural  and  pastoral  lands  are  not  restricted  to  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  total  acreage,  for  Professor  Macoun,  after  personal  investigation 
on  the  ground,  says  ;  "  The  whole  of  British  Columbia,  south  of  52  degrees 
and  east  of  the  Coast  Range,  is  a  grazing  country  up  to  3,600  feet,  and  a 
farming  country  up  to  2,500  feet,  where  irrigation  is  possible."  This  is  a 
most  important  statement  and  its  truth  is  being  confirmed  by  the  practical 
experience  of  settlers  who  have  estabUshed  themselves  in  the  country. 
Within  the  boundaries  thus  roughly  defined  by  Professor  Macoun  the 
capabilities  of  the  soil  are  practically  unUmited.  All  of  it  that  is  not  too 
elevated  to  serve  only  for  grazing  purposes  will  produce  all  the  ordinary 
vegetables  and  roots,  much  of  it  will  grow  cereals  to  perfection,  while  every- 
where the  hardier  varieties  of  fruits  can  be  successfully  cultivated.  As  far 
north  as  the  62nd  degree  it  has  been  practically  demonstrated  that  apples 
will  flourish,  while  in  the  southern  belt  the  more  delicate  fruits,  peaches, 
grapes,  apricots,  etc.,  are  an  assured  crop.  Roughly  estimated,  the  extent  of 
tiiese  fertile  lands  may  be  set  down  at  one  million  acres,  but  this  figure  will 
probably  be  found  far  below  the  actual  quantity  capable  of  cultivation 
when  the  coimtry  has  been  thoroughly  explored.  The  anticipation  of  such 
a  result  is  justified  from  the  fact  that  at  several  points  in  the  mountains, 
even  in  the  most  unpromising  looking  localities,  where  clearing  and 
cultivation  has  been  attempted  it  has  proved  successful.  In  several  instances 
also,  bench  land,  pronoimced  only  fit  for  pasturage  by  "  old  timers  "  has  been 
broken  and  cropped  with  very  satisfactory  results.  The  agricultural  lands 
just  mentioned  are  located  as  follows  : 

Acres. 

Okanagan    250,000 

North  and  South  Thompson  Valleys    75,000 

Nicola,  Similkameen  and  Kettle  R  r  Valleys  350,000 

Lillooet  and  Cariboo    200,000 

East  and  West  Kootenay    125,000 

West  of  the  Coast  Range  are  several  extensive  tracts  of  arable  land  of  the 
richest  quality,  notably  the  Lower  Fraser  Valley,  Westminster  District, 
Vancouver  Island  and  adjacent  islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Georgia.  These 
sections  of  the  province  are  recognized  as  agricvdtural  districts  and  are  fairly 
well  settled,  but  much  of  the  land  is  still  wild  and  untilled.  North  of  the 
main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  on  the  Pacific  slope,  and  but 
partially  explored,  are  vast  areas  of  agricultural  and  grazing  lands,  which  will 
be  turned  to  profitable  accoimt  when  the  country  is  a  few  years  older.  Much 
of  this  northern  region  is  fit  for  wheat  growing,  and  all  of  it  will  produce 
crops  of  the  coarser  cereals,  roots  and  vegeSables,  except  the  higher  plateaux, 
which  will  afford  pasturage  to  countless  herds  of  cattle,  horses  and  sheep. 
Some  of  these  ^stricts,  best  known  and  in  which  settlements  have  been 
established,  are  Chilcotin,  Nechaco,  Blaekwater,  Bulkley,  Ootsa,  Kispyox, 
Skeena  and  Peace  River  Valleys,  and  they  are  estimated  to  include  some 
6,500,000  acres.  That  this  is  a  conservative  estimate  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  the  late  Dr.  Dawson  and  Professor  Macoun  credited  that  portion  of  Peace 
River  Valley  lying  within  British  Columbia  with  10,000,000  acres  of  wheat  land. 

DIVERSIFIED    FARMING. 

The  advantages  of  diversified  farming  over  special  farming  are  many  and 
important,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  district  in  British  Columbia  in  which 
diversified  farming  may  not  be  carried  on  more  profitably  than  any  special 
branch  of  the  industry.  Large  areas  which  require  irrigation  and  are  now 
used  for  grain  growing  and  stock  raising  will  at  no  distant  day  be  supplied  with 
water  and  will  afford  men  of  moderate  means  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
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homes  and  pursue  general  farm  work  under  conditions  similar  to,  but  more 
advantageous  and  profitable  than  the  Eastern  Provinces. 

Irrigation,  though  far  from  general,  has  already  wrought  a  change  in 
agricultural  methods  in  those  districts  in  which  it  has  been  introduced,  but 
so  far  farming  under  this  system  does  not  appeal  to  the  average  easterner. 
Many  who  have  had  no  experience  with  irrigation  entertain  the  feeling  that  it 
is  suited  to  special  farming  only.  When  they  learn  the  use  of  water,  applied 
where  and  when  it  is  needed,  and  come  to  understand  that  there  is  nothing 
intricate  or  difficult  to  be  learned  in  respect  to  it,  they  quickly  appreciate  its 
advantages.  The  productive  value  of  land  in  British  Columbia  which  has 
good  water  facilities,  is  easily  four  times  as  great  as  land  in  Eastern 
Canada.  The  milder  climate  contributes  to  this  in  a  measure,  but  the  great 
advantage  of  irrigation  lies  in  being  able  to  control  the  elements,  or,  in 
other  words,  in  being  independent  of  them  in  the  conduct  of  farm  work. 
Diversified  farming  is  essentially  practicable  where  irrigation  is  required. 
It  enables  the  farmer  to  gratify  his  fancy  with  respect  to  crops,  and  at  the 
same  time  realise  from  the  land  the  greatest  possible  returns.  By  studying 
the  needs  of  his  locality  and  adjusting  his  products  to  the  demand,  he 
derives  a  continuous  income  without  fear  of  failure  from  drought  or 
excessive  rain.  The  general  farmer  may  combine  stock  raising,  which 
includes  dairying,  in  a  small  way,  hay  and  grain,  poultry,  hogs  and  sheep, 
with  a  great  variety  of  small  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  farmer  who  under- 
stands how  to  reduce  his  product  to  compact  form,  making  his  alfalfa  or 
hay  field  support  a  few  cows,  which  will  yield  with  their  increase  a  con- 
siderable annual  return  each,  a  few  sheep  and  hogs,  which  find  ready  sale 
at  all  seasons,  a  small  band  of  hens  and  turkeys,  always  saleable  at  good 
prices,  can  easily  wait  for  his  fruit  trees  to  come  to  bearing — he  will  never 
find  it  necessary  to  confine  himself  to  a  special  branch.  Thousands  of 
men  who  are  struggling  for  a  meagre  livelihood  on  exhausted  fields  elsewhere 
may  find  prosperous  homes  here  with  profitable  occupation  in  a  climate  and 
amidst  scenes  of  beauty  and  grandeur  unequalled  in  the  world. 

AORlCUIiTURAIi    OPPORTUNITIES. 

The  opportunities  for  profitable  diversified  farming  are  practically 
unlimited.  The  demand  for  every  product  of  the  farm  is  great  and  ever 
increasing,  the  present  supply  being  wholly  inadequate  for  the  local 
market. 

.  Under  a  system  of  small  land  holdings,  with  diversified  field  culture, 
every  object  of  cultivation  is  highly  profitable,  because  produced  by  labor 
that  might  otherwise  be  unproductive. 

DAIRYING. 

Dairying  pays  handsomely,  especially  in  cases  where  the  farmer  is  not 
obliged  to  employ  skilled  labor  to  do  the  milking  and  butter-making.  The 
local  demand  for  butter  is  constantly  increasing  with  the  population  and  the 
prices  secured  are  far  higher  than  in  the  East.  In  1904  the  creameries  of 
the  province  produced  1,119,276  pounds  of  butter,  which  was  sold  at  an 
average  of  26i  cents  per  pound,  or  $296,608,  little  more  than  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  butter  imported.  The  production  for  1905  was  1,398,778 
pounds  from  the  creameries,  while  the  dairy  product  was  about  400,000 
pounds,  1,800,000  pounds  in  all,  valued  at  $480,000.  Quite  a  largo  propor- 
tion of  the  imported  article  was  forwarded  to  Yukon,  but  that  fact  only 
serves  to  show  the  great  possibilities  for  dairying  in  British  Columbia.  The 
province  possesses  many  elements  necessary  to  constitute  it  a  great  dairying 
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country,  the  products  of  which  should  include  cheese  and  condensed  milk. 
There  are  extensive  areas  of  pastoral  land  in  the  interior,  while  increased 
cultivation  in  the  lower  country  will  form  the  necessary  feeding  ground. 
With  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  water  and  luxuriant  and  nutritious  grasses, 
there  is  every  required  facility  added.  The  coast  climate  is  most  favorable 
to  the  dairying  industry.  Clover,  one  of  the  most  valuable  plants  in  cultiva- 
tion, is  practically  a  weed  in  British  Columbia  west  of  the  Cascade  Range. 
Once  it  gets  established  in  the  soil  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  it  out. 
Lucerne,  or  afalfa,  is  succeeding  admirably.  In  Okanagan  Valley,  Thompson 
River  Valley,  and  many  other  points,  three  heavy  crops  of  this  nutritious 
fodder  are  produced  annually. 

There  are  fifteen  co-operative  and  private  creameries  established  in  the 
province,  all  doing  well  and  earning  satisfactory  dividends.  The  Provincial 
Government  aids  the  estabUshment  of  co-operative  creameries  by  loaning  the 
promoters  one-half  the  cost  of  the  creamery  building,  plant  and  fixtures, 
repayable  in  eight  instalments  with  interest  at  five  per  cent.,  the  first  of  such 
instalments  to  be  paid  at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  and  the  other  seven 
annually  thereafter. 

Cheese  making  has  scarcely  been  attempted  on  a  commercial  basis, 
although  there  is  a  good  field  for  that  branch  of  dairying,  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  prepared  to  assist  the  establishment  of  factories  on  the  same  terms 
as  those  in  which  aid  is  granted  to  creameries. 


POULTRY  RAISING. 

Poultry  raising  is  an  impoi*tant  branch  of  general  farming  which  is 
gradually  developing  in  British  Columbia,  but  not  to  the  extent  which  its 
importance  warrants.  The  home  market  is  nowhere  nearly  supplied  either 
witii  eggs  or  poultry,  large  quantities  being  imported  from  Manitoba,  Ontario, 
California,  Washington,  Oregon.  In  1904  the  value  of  eggs  and  poultry 
imported  amounted  to  over  $>400,000,  and  good  prices  prevail  at  all  seasons, 
the  average  wholesale  prices  for  eggs  on  the  coast  being  ;  Fresh  eggs, 
30  cents  per  doz. ;  case  eggs,  22  cents  per  doz. ;  while  the  retail  price  for 
fresh  eggs  averaged  37i  cents  per  doz.,  ranging  from  25  cents  to  70  cents. 
Fowls  bring  from  $5  to  $8  per  doz. ;  chickens,  !8I4  to  $7 ;  ducks,  $5  to  flill ; 
geese,  $1  to  $1.50  each,  and  turkeys  from  22  to  30  cents  per  pound. 

A  practicalTpoultry  raiser  who  has  made  a  success  of  the  business  on 
Vancouver  Island  says  :  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  are  good 
profits  in  the  business,  conducted  on  a  strictly  commercial  basis.  In  fact, 
I  know  of  no  other  branch  of  agriculture  which  is  so  profitable,  having  in 
view  the  amoimt  of  capital  to  be  invested  and  the  expense  of  conducting 

it Properly  managed,  in  anv  number,   poultry  ought  to  reap  a 

profit  of  at  least  $1  per  head  per  annum. 

Every  portion  of  British  Columbia  is  suitable  for  poultry  raising.  In  the 
coast  districts  hens,  ducks  and  geese  can  be  bred  to  great  advantage,  and  the 
drybelts  and  uplands  are  particularly  well  adapted  to  turkeys. 

With  such  facts  before  them  it  is  a  matter  for  surprise  that  many 
farmers  in  British  Columbia  send  to  the  nearest  store  for  their  eggs  and 
fowls.  Eggs  and  chickens  are  by-products  on  every  well-conducted  Eastern 
farm,  and  they  add  considerably  to  the  annual  income,  as  well  as  providing 
agreeable  and  healthful  variety  to  the  family's  bill  of  fare. 
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GRAIN  GROWING. 

Wheat  is  ^own  principally  in  the  Fraser  Valley,  Okanagan,  Spal- 
lumcheen,  and  in  the  country  around  Kamloops  in  the  Thompson  River 
Valley,  and  is  manufactured  at  local  mills,  at  Enderby,  Armstrong  and 
Vernon.  Until  the  northern  interior  of  the  province  is  brought  under  culti- 
vation through  the  construction  of  railways  the  wheat  area  will  not  be 
increased.  Wheat  is  only  grown  on  the  Mainland  Coast  and  Vancouver 
Island  for  fodder  and  poultry  feeding. 

Barley  of  excellent  quality  is  grown  in  many  parts  of  the  province. 

Oats  are  the  principal  grain  crop,  the  quality  and  yield  being  good,  and 
the  demand  beyond  the  quantity  grown.  Rye  is  grown  to  a  limited  extent, 
and  is  used  for  fodder. 

The  average  yields  of  grain  and  prices  are  as  follows : 

Wheat,  bushels  per  acre  25  02;    Price  per  ton $33  16 

Oats,  „  „         39  06;        „         „       27  00 

Barley,        „  „         33  33;        „  „        28  00 

These  averages  are  very  much  exceeded  in  many  cases,  and  according  to 
nature  of  soil  and  local  conditions.  In  the  matter  of  oats  as  high  as  100 
bushels  to  the  acre  is  not  an  uncommon  yield. 

ROOT  CROPS. 

Potatoes,  turnips,  beets,  mangolds,  and  all  the  other  roots  grow  in  pro- 
fusion wherever  their  cultivation  has  been  attempted.  Sixty-eight  tons  of 
roots  to  a  measured  acre  is  recorded  at  Chilliwack,  and  near  Kelowna,  on 
Okanagan  Lake,  20  acres  produced  403  tons  of  potatoes,  which  sold  at  $14 
per  ton.  The  Dominion  census  places  the  average  yield  of  potatoes  at 
162.78  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  average  price  of  potatoes  is  $14  to  $16  per 
ton,  while  carrots,  turnips,  parsnips  and  beets  sell  at  an  average  of  about  60 
cents  per  bushel. 

HOP  CUIiTURB. 

The  Okanagan,  Agassiz  and  ChiUiwack  districts  are  well  suited  to  hop 
growing  and  produce  large  quantities,  unexcelled  in  quality.  British 
Columbia  hops  command  good  prices  in  the  British  market  and  most  of  the 
crop  is  sent  there,  though  recently  Eastern  Canada  and  Australia  are  buying 
increasing  quantities.  The  yield  of  hops  averages  1,500  pounds  to  the  acre 
and  the  average  price  is  25  cents  per  pound. 

FODDBR  CROPS. 

Besides  the  nutritious  bunch  grass  which  affords  good  grazing  to  cattle, 
horses  and  sheep  on  the  benches  and  hillsides,  all  the  cultivated  grasses  grow 
in  profusion  wherever  sown.  Red  clover,  alfalfa,  sainfoin,  alsike,  timothy 
and  brome  grass,  yield  large  returns — ^three  crops  in  the  season  in  some 
districts  and  imder  favourable  circumstances.  Hay  averages  about  1^  tons 
to  the  acre  and  the  average  price  was  $17.25  in  1904. 
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SPECIAL  PRODUCTS. 

Tobacco  growing  has  proved  successful  in  several  districts,  notably  in 
Okanagan,  where  a  leaf  of  superior  quality  is  produced.  Tobacco  of  com- 
mercial value  will  grow  in  almost  any  part  of  Southern  British  Columbia, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  farmers  of  the  province  should  not  cultivate 
it  in  a  small  way  for  their  own  use,  as  is  the  custom  in  many  parts  of  Quebec 
and  Ontario. 

The  importance  of  apicultiure  is  beginning  to  be  recognised  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  delicious  honey  of  home  production  is  found  in  the 
local  markets.  As  the  area  of  cultivation  extends,  bee-keeping  should 
become  a  profitable  adjunct  of  general  farming. 

The  Coast  districts  and  many  of  the  lowlands  of  the  interior  are  well- 
suited  to  cranberry  culture,  which  is  being  tried  in  a  small  way,  but  with 
success,  by  settlers  on  the  West  Coast  of  Vancouver  Island. 

Celery,  another  vegetable  luxury,  is  grown  in  limited  quantities,  but  the 
soil  and  climate  warrant  its  cultivation  on  a  more  general  scale.  Celery 
properly  grown  and  packed  would  command  good  prices,  and  an  unlimited 
market. 

Sugar  beets  grow  to  perfection  in  several  localities,  but  their  cultivation 
on  a  large  scale  has  not  been  attempted. 

Indian  com,  melons  and  tomatoes  are  profitable  items  in  the  output  of 
the  small  farmer,  and  are  successfully  grown  in  all  of  the  settled  districts. 


liAND  GliBARING. 

Companies  are  being  formed  with  the  object  of  taking  contracts  to  clear 
land  and  prepare  it  for  cropping  at  a  fixed  price  per  acre,  according  to  the 
density  of  the  forest  growth.  These  companies,  wherever  possible,  calculate 
to  utilise  the  timber  and  cordwood  so  that  the  cost  of  clearing  will  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

The  Canadian'  Pacific  Railway  Company,  which  owns  a  large  tract  of 
agricultural  land  on  Vancouver  Island,  is  formulating  a  systematic  plan  for 
clearing  portions  of  it,  by  the  most  approved  methods,  before  offering  it  for 
sale  to  settlers.  The  company's  work  in  this  direction  will  be  the  first 
instance  of  clearing  land  on  economic  principles. 


IRRIGATION. 

As  already  observed,  a  very  considerable  percentage  of  the  agricultural 
lands  in  the  interior  districts  requires  irrigation  in  order  to  insure  crops. 
Generally  speaking,  there  is  abundant  water  within  reach,  but  there  are 
sections  where  the  height  of  the  land  above  water  level  or  distance  from  the 
source  of  supply  stands  in  the  way  of  individual  attempts  at  irrigation,  but 
the  work  may  be  accomplished  by  co-operation  and  with  the  expenditure 
of  capital.  The  supplying  of  water  to  these  higher  plateaux  is,  however,  a 
matter  for  future  consideration,  as  there  is  sufficient  land  capable  of  irriga- 
tion at  comparatively  small  cost  to  meet  the  requirements  for  some  years  to 
come.  In  Okanagan,  Similkameen  and  Kamloops  districts  companies  have 
purchased  large  tracts  of  land,  formerly  used  as  cattle  ranges,  which  they  are 
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subdividing  into  small  holdings  of  ten  acres  and  upwards,  and  constructing 
reservoirs  and  ditches,  which  will  provide  an  unfailing  supply  of  water. 
These  companies  are  already  reaping  the  reward  of  their  enterprise,  as  the 
land  is  being  rapidly  sold  to  actual  settlers,  who  are  planting  orchards  and 
engaging  in  mixed  farming.  The  example  set  by  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  in  Alberta  in  wresting  over  2,000,000  acres  from  barren  sand  and 
low-producing  grain  fields,  and  making  them  yield  millions  of  bushels  of 
wheat,  is  one  which  cannot  be  overlooked  by  British  Columbians,  who, 
witnessing  the  transformation  which  is  taking  place  on  their  eastern  border, 
cannot  fail  to  profit  by  the  lesson.  It  is  therefore  safe  to  predict  that  the 
next  few  years  will  witness  the  reclamation  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  bench  lands  from  pasturage  to  flourishing  orchards  and  farms, 
the  homes  of  thousands  of  prosperous  settlers. 

DYKING. 

British  Columbia,  although  generally  accepted  as  a  country  of  high 
altitudes,  includes  large  tracts  of  alluvial  lands,  which  are  overflown  at 
certain  seasons,  and  therefore  require  dyking  in  order  to  make  them  available 
for  cultivation.  These  lowlands  are  located  on  the  Lower  Fraser,  at  Canal 
Flats  (the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia  River),  in  West  Kootenay,  and  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  Vancouver  Island.  The  Government  of  British  Columbia 
early  recognized  the  importance  of  reclaiming  the  rich  alluvial  meadows  in 
the  Fraser  River  Valley,  and  to  that  end  established  a  system  of  dykes, 
which  has  rendered  over  100,000  acres  fit  for  cultivation.  These  reclamation 
works  represent  an  expenditure  of  $981,000  up  to  November,  1904.  The 
Government  undertakes  the  redemption  of  dyking  debentures  issued  by  the 
municipalities  benefited  and  payable  in  forty  years.  In  West  Kootenay  from 
the  international  boundary  a  tract  of  meadows  extends  to  the  south  end  of 
Kootenay  Lake,  a  distance  of  about  35  miles,  comprising  about  40,000  acres. 
These  lands  have  been  partially  reclaimed  by  dyking,  and  are  very  pro- 
ductive, but  the  greater  portion  is  still  a  vast  haymeadow.  Fronting  the 
west  and  north  coast  of  Vancouver  Island  is  a  very  large  body  of  land, 
which  could  be  made  available  for  mixed  farming  and  dairying  by  inexpen- 
sive dyking  and  drainage.  The  extent  of  this  land  is  estimated  at  over 
150,000  acres. 

lilYB  STOOK. 

Cattle  raising  on  a  large  scale  was  once  one  of  the  chief  industries  of 
the  province,  and  many  of  the  large  ranches  are  still  making  money,  but  the 
tencfcncy  of  late  has  been  for  smaller  herds  and  the  improvement  of  the 
stock.  The  efPorts  of  the  Dairymen's  and  Live  Stock  Association  have 
proved  successful  in  this  direction.  The  Association  imports  and  sells  to  its 
members  every  year  a  certain  number  of  young  pure-bred  stock,  purchased 
in  Eastern  Canada  by  a  special  agent,  who  visits  the  principal  stock  markets 
in  the  interests  of  the  farmers.  In  1904  the  Association  imported  and  distri- 
buted 43  cattle,  principally  Shorthorns  ;  10  mares  (Clydes)  ;  13  sheep,  Hamp- 
shire Downs  ;  14  pigs,  Yorkshire  ;  33  fowls,  White  Leghorn.  The  bulls  sold 
from  flJlOO  to  flH50  and  up  to  flJ500  ;  the  mares  averaged  about  1$300. 

While  the  province  is  capable  of  raising  all  the  beef,  mutton  and  pork 
required  for  home  consumption,  a  very  large  quantity  is  imported,  the  money 
sent  abroad  annually  amounting  to  about  §3,000,000.  The  parts  of  the 
province  particularly  adapted  to  cattle  raising  are  the  interior  plateaux  and 
the  Fraser  River  Valley,  though  there  is  scarcely  a  district  in  which  the 
keeping  of  a  few  head  will  not  pay  well,  for  the  high  prices  prevailing  justify 
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stall   feeding.     The  development  of  irrigation  should   stimulate   the   cattle 
industry,  and  make  the  province  self-supporting  in  respect  of  beef. 

Sheep  raising  is  another  branch  of  agriculture  capable  of  great  expan- 
sion. In  the  past  the  ranchers  of  the  interior  objected  to  sheep,  as  they  are 
such  close  feeders,  and  sheep-raising  was  confined  chiefly  to  Southern 
Vancouver  Island  and  the  Gulf  Islands,  where  considerable  numbers  were 
produced.  These  are  the  most  favourable  parts  of  the  province  for  sheep- 
raising,  though  they  do  well  in  many  localities  in  the  interior. 

Hogs,  in  small  farming,  are  probably  the  most  profitable  of  live  stock, 
owing  to  the  general  demand  for  pork,  bacon,  ham  and  lard,  and  much 
attention  is  now  being  given  to  raising  them.  Over  $1,000,000  of  hog  pro- 
ducts are  imported  annually,  and  prices  are  always  high,  so  that  the  farmer 
can  never  make  a  mistake  in  keeping  a  small  drove  of  pigs.  The  breeds 
which  mature .  earliest  are  the  Berkshire  and  Poland  China.  The  increased 
production  of  hogs  has  encouraged  the  estabUshment  of  some  small 
packing  houses,  but  there  is  room  for  very  extensive  expansion.  Hogs  thrive 
in  every  part  of  the  province,  and  are  in  demand  at  all  seasons,  especially 
animals  weighing  from  126  to  150  pounds,  suitable  for  fresh  pork. 

The  demand  for  good  horses,  especially  heavy  draft  and  working  animals, 
is  always  increasing,  and  prices  are  consequently  high.  Formerly  horses 
were  raised  in  great  numbers  in  the  interior  without  much  attention  to  their 
quality,  and  in  consequence  great  bands  of  wild  horses  became  a  nuisance  and 
a  menace  to  the  farmers  and  ranchers  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Legislature 
had  to  adopt  measures  for  their  destruction.  The  quality  of  horses  has  been 
much  improved  of  late,  and,  although  the  "  cayuse, "  the  native  pony,  will 
always  be  prized  for  its  hardihood  and  endurance,  the  tendency  everywhere 
is  for  a  better  class  of  animal.  The  horses  exhibited  at  the  recent  Dominion 
Exhibition  at  New  Westminster  compared  favourably  with  those  of  any 
country  in  the  world. 


PURE  BRED  STOCK. 

As  already  noted,  the  Dairymen's  and  Live  Stock  Association  is  doing 
splendid  work  in  securing  to  the  farmers  of  British  Columbia  a  better  class 
of  live  stock.  The  efforts  of  the  Association  in  this  direction  are  materially 
assisted  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  which  grants  a  freight  rate  of  one- 
half  the  regular  rates  on  all  importations  of  pure  bred  stock,  the  only  condi- 
tion to  granting  such  rate  being  the  production  of  imiform  record  certificates 
in  every  case.  The  company  insists  that  "  all  Record  Certificates  accepted 
by  the  railway  must  be  of  uniform  size  and  appearance,  and  bear  the  seal  of 
some  central  body  recognized  by  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture." 
While  this  rule  protects  the  railway  company  against  fraud,  it  acts  as  a 
double  safeguard  to  the  importer  and  purchaser  of  high-bred  animals. 


FRUIT  GROWING. 

British  Columbia  fruit  is  prefen-ed  above  all  others  in  the  markets  of 
the  Middle  West,  where  it  commands  profitable  prices.  In  1904  a  small 
exhibit  sent  to  England  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  and  last  year  (1905)  a  car  lot,  exhibited  in  London,  won  the 
first  prize  from  all  competitors,  while  no  less  than  eight  medals  were  awarded 
the  individual  exhibits  which  made  up  the  collection.  This  goes  to  prove 
that  despite  the  great  distance  British  Columbia  fruit  hfia  secured  a  promi- 
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nent  place  in  the  British  market,  in  which  Oregon  and  California  apples  have 
heretofore  sold  at  the  highest  prices. 

The  fruit  industry  of  British  Columbia  is  in  its  infancy,  but  the  results 
so  far  seciu*ed  are  convincing  as  to  its  future  importance.  The  actual  extent 
of  fruit  growing  land  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  but  by  a  conservative 
estimate  at  least  one  miUion  acres  south  of  the  52nd  degree  will  produce  all 
the  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone.  The  recognized  fruit  districts  mclude  the 
southern  part  of  Vancouver  Island  and  the  Gulf  Islands,  Lower  Fraser  River 
Valley,  Thompson  River  Valley,  Shuswap  Lake,  Okanagan,  Spallumcheen, 
Osoyoos,  Similkameen,  Upper  Columbia  Valley,  Kootenay  Lake,  Arrow  Lake, 
Lower  Columbia  River  and  Grand  Forks,  which  are  all  suited  to  the  best 
grades  of  fruit,  and  which  contain  extensive  areas  of  fruit  lands.  Other 
good  fruit  districts  are  : — West  Coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  West  Coast  of 
Mainland  (where  patches  of  fruit  lands  are  foimd  at  the  heads  of  the 
numerous  inlets)  ;  Lower  Fraser  Valley,  Nicola,  Grand  Prairie,  and 
many  other  localities.  In  some  of  these  sections  irrigation  is  necessary 
and,  as  mentioned  elsewhere,  water  is  being  supplied  where  the  influx  of 
population  warrants  the  necessary  expenditure.  Many  localities,  which  are 
now  proved  to  be  suitable  for  fruit  ciuture,  were  but  recently  "  discovered," 
for  a  few  years  ago  fruit  was  only  raised  in  the  settlements  on  the  coast 
and  along  the  rivers,  and  in  quantity  that  failed  to  supply  even  the  limited 
local  demand.  In  1891  the  total  orchard  area  of  the  province  was  6,600 
acres.  In  ten  years  it  only  increased  1,000  acres,  but  from  1901  to  1905  it 
jumped  to  22,000  acres,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  that  acreage  will  be  more 
than  doubled  again  before  the  close  of  1906.  Ten  years  ago  British  Columbia 
did  not  produce  enough  fruit  to  supply  her  own  population.  The  following 
table  of  fruit  shipments  is  interesting  in  showing  the  steady  growth  of  the 
industry : 

By  freight.  By  Express.               Total.  Increase. 

1902    1,469  tons  487  tons  1,956  tons 

1903    1,868  tons  676  tons  2,544  tons  588  tons 

1904    2,161  tons  864  tons  3,025  tons  481  tons 

1905    3,181  tons  1,176  tons  4,357  tons  1,332  tons 

An  increase  of  over  50  per  cent,  in  four  years. 

These  shipments  by  no  means  represent  the  whole  fruit  crop,  much  the 
greater  part  of  which  is  consumed  locally. 

These  figures  may  seem  small  compared  with  those  of  older  fruit 
growing  countries,  but  they  show  conclusively  that  the  industry  is  growing 
steadily,  and  with  every  indication  of  its  becoming  one  of  the  most  important 
items  m  the  future  prosperity  of  the  province.  There  has  been  a  large 
increase  in  acreage  of  orchards  during  1905. 

The  actual  experience  of  many  fruit  growers  is  highly  satisfactory  to 
them  and  a  temptation  to  every  man  who  desires  to  make  money  pleasantly 
to  set  up  in  the  business.  In  Okanagan  there  are  instances  of  $1500  to  $600 
gross  profit  per  acre.  At  Kelowna  nine  tons  of  pears  and  10  tons  of  prunes 
per  acre  are  not  uncommon.  Near  Nelson,  14  acres  produced  1,000  cases  of 
strawberries  and  94  tons  of  roots,  netting  the  owner  flIlOO  per  acre.  This 
land  was  formerly  a  cedar  swamp.  At  Lytton  to-day  grapes,  averaging  four 
pounds  to  the  bunch,  were  grown  in  the  open.  On  the  Coldstream  Sinch, 
near  Vernon,  twenty  acres  produced  $10,000  worth  of  Northern  Spy  apples. 
At  Peachland  one  acre  and  a  half  gave  a  return  of  $700  in  peaches. 
Tomatoes  to  the  value  of  $1,500  per  acre  were  grown  on  Okanagan  Lake.  A 
cherry  tree  at  Penticton  produced  800  poimds  of  fruit.  These  cases  are  by 
no  means  exceptional  or  confined  to  any  single  district,  similar  ones  could  be 
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cited  from  almost  any  part  of  the  province.  Apples  and  pears  produce  from 
8  to  15  tons  of  fruit  per  acre,  according  to  variety,  and  the  average  price  is 
$26  and  $30  per  ton  respectively.  Plums,  prunes,  cherries  and  peaches 
invariably  bear  largely,  and  the  prices  are  always  satisfactory,  if  the  fruit  is 
properly  picked  and  packed. 

Fruit  packing  has  been  brought  to  a  fine  art  in  British  Columbia,  the 
methods  used  being  considered  perfect  by  experts,  and  other  countries  are 
following  her  lead  in  this  most  important  matter.  Careless  or  dishonest 
packing  is  not  tolerated,  offenders  bemg  severely  punished. 

PBACHBS  AND  ORAPBS. 

Peaches  dxe  successfully  grown  in  many  parts  of  Southern  British 
Columbia,  and  in  every  case  the  fruit  has  attained  a  good  size,  ripened  fully 
and  possessed  an  exceptionally  fine  flavor.  Peach-growing  gives  promise  of 
becoming  an  important  industry  in  Okanagan,  where  the  area  of  young 
orchards  is  increasing  rapidly.  Many  of  these  are  bearing,  and  peaches, 
from  now  on,  will  become  a  noticeable  item  in  fast  freight  and  express  ship- 
ments. So  far  the  shipments  have  been  very  small,  as  nearly  all  the  peaches 
grown  find  ready  sale  on  the  spot,  and  there  has  been  no  surplus  with  which 
to  supply  even  the  Provincial  markets.  The  small  lots  exported  have  been  in 
the  nature  of  experiments — samples  with  which  to  demonstrate  the  capa- 
biHties  of  the  country. 

Peaches  grow  to  perfection  in  all  the  valleys  south  of  the  main  line  of    , 
the  C.  P.  R.,  and  as  this  fact  becomes  generally  known  more  attention  will 
be  given  to  their  cultivation. 

Grape  culture  on  a  commercial  basis  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
established  in  the  province,  but  wherever  their  cultivation  has  been  tried  in 
the  southern  dista-icts  it  has  proved  successful.  The  experience  of  Mr. 
Thomas  G.  Earle,  of  Lytton,  who  may  be  styled  the  pioneer  grape  grower, 
is  that  nearly  every  variety  of  grape  will  ripen  in  the  "  dry  belt,"  and  that 
in  most  cases  they  will  come  to  maturity  about  two  weeks  earlier  than  in 
Ontario. 

The  fact  that  grapes  of  excellent  quality  and  flavor  can  be  grown  in 
quantity,  sufficient  to  supply  the  large  and  steadily  increasing  demand 
having  been  established,  horticulturists  in  the  "  dry  belt "  will  be  encouraged 
to  set  out  vineyards,  and  in  time  that  part  of  British  Colimibia  will  rival 
Ontario's  famed  JNiagara  Peninsula  as  a  producer  of  grapes  and  peaches. 
British  Columbia  grapes  are  as  yet  a  novelty^  on  the  market,  but  their  superior 
merits  will  in  time  win  them  a  leading  position. 

OTHER    FRUITS. 

Nectarines,  apricots,  figs,  almonds  and  several  other  of  the  less  hardy 
fruits  and  nuts  have  been  tried  in  a  small  way  with  success,  and  men  of 
experience  are  not  wanting  who  express  the  opinion  that  the  simny  slopes 
of  the  lake  country  and  the  boundary  will  produce  any  fruit  or  vegetable 
which  is  grown  for  300  miles  south  of  the  international  boundary  line. 

LAND    REGULATIONS. 

Provincial  Government  Lands, 

Crown  lands,  where  such  a  system  is  practicable,  are  laid  off  and  surveyed 
into*quadrilateral  townships,  containing  thirty-six  sections  of  one  mile  square 
n  each. 


Lord   Suffield   Apple- 5   Years   Old. 
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Any  person,  being  the  head  of  a  family,  a  widow  or  single  man  over  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  and  being  a  British  subject,  or  any  alien,  upon 
making  a  declaration  of  his  intention  to  become  a  British  subject,  may,  for 
agricultural  purposes,  record  any  tract  of  unoccupied  and  unreserved  Crown 
lands  (not  being  an  Indian  settlement)  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  in  extent. 

No  person  can  hold  more  than  one  pre-emption  claim  at  a  time.  Prior 
record  of  pre-emption  of 'one  claim  and  all  rights  under  it  are  forfeited  by 
subsequentrecord  or  pre-emption  of  another  claim. 
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Land  recorded  or  pre-empted  cannot  be  transferred  or  conveyed  until 
after  a  Crown  grant  has  been  issued. 

Such  land,  until  the  Crown  grant  is  issued,  is  held  by  occupation.  Such 
occupation  must  be  a  bona  fide  personal  residence  of  the  settler  or  his 
family. 

The  settler  must  enter  into  occupation  of  the  land  within  thirty  days 
after  recording,  and  must  continue  to  occupy  it. 

Continuous  absence  for  a  period  longer  than  two  months  consecutively 
of  the  settler  or  family  is  deemed  cessation  of  occupation  ;  but  leave  of 
absence  may  be  granted  not  exceeding  six  months  in  any  one  year,  inclusive 
of  two  months'  absence. 
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Land  is  considered  abandoned  if  unoccupied  for  more  than  two  months 
consecutively. 

If  so  abandoned,  the  land  becomes  waste  lands  of  the  Crown. 

The  fee  on  recording  is  two  dollars  (8s.). 

The  settler  shall  have  the  land  surveyed  at  his  own  instance  (subject  to 
the  rectification  of  the  boundaries)  within  five  years  from  the  date  of  record. 

After  survey  has  been  made,  upon  proof  in  declaration  in  writing  of 
himself  and  two  other  persons  of  occupation  for  two  years  from  date  of  pre- 
emption and  of  having  made  permanent  improvement  on  the  land  to  the 
value  of  two  dollars  and  fift^  cents  per  acre,  the  settler  on  producing  the 
pre-emption  certificate  obtams  a  certificate  of  improvement  upon  payment 
of  a  fee  of  ^2. 

After  obtaining  the  certificate  of  improvement  and  paying  for  the  land, 
the  settler  is  entitled  to  a  Crown  grant  in  fee  simple.      He  pays  IgllO  therefor. 

The  price  of  Crown  lands  pre-empted  is  $1  (4s.)  per  acre,  which  must 
be  paid  in  four  equal  instalments,  as  follows :  First  instalment  two  years 
from  date  of  record  or  pre-emption,  and  yearly  thereafter,  but  the  last 
instalment  is  not  payable  till  after  the  survey,  if  the  land  is  unsurveyed. 

Two,  three  or  four  settlers  may  enter  into  partnership  with  pre-emptions 
of  160  acres  each,  and  reside  on  one  homestead.  Improvements  amounting 
to  lfiJ2.50  per  acre  made  on  some  portion  thereof  will  seciu-e  Crown  grant  for 
the  whole,  conditions  of  payment  being  same  as  above. 

The  Crown  grant  reserves  to  the  Crown  a  royalty  of  five  cents  per  ton 
on  every  ton  of  merchantable  coal  raised  or  gotten  from  the  land,  not 
including  dross  or  fine  slack,  and  50  cents  per  M.  on  timber.  Coal  and 
petroleum  lands  do  not  pass  under  grant  of  lands  acquired  since  passage 
of  Land  Act  Amendment  of  1899. 

No  Crown  grant  can  be  issued  to  an  alien  who  may  have  recorded  or 
pre-empted  by  virtue  of  his  declaring  his  intention  to  become  a  British 
subject,  unless  he  has  become  natiu-alized. 

The  heirs  of  devisees  of  the  settler  are  entitled  to  the  Crown  grant  on 
his  decease. 

Crown  lands  may  be  pm-chased  to  the  extent  of  640  acres,  and  for  this 
purpose  are  classified  as  first,  second  and  third  class,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  surveyor.  It  has  not,  however,  been  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  some  time  past  to  sell  lands,  except  when  required  for  special 
purposes. 

Lands  which  are  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes,  or  which  are 
capable  of  being  brought  under  cultivation  profitably,  or  which  are 
wild  hay  meadow  lands,  rank  as  and  are  considered  to  be  first  class  lands. 
Lands  which  are  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes  only  when  artificially 
irrigated,  and  which  do  not  contain  timber  valuable  for  lumbering  piu^oses, 
as  defined  below,  rank  as  and  are  considered  to  be  second  class  lands. 
Mountainous  and  rocky  tracts  of  land  which  are  wholly  unfit  for  agricultiu-al 
purposes,  and  which  cannot,  under  any  reasonable  conditions,  be  brought 
under  cultivation,  and  which  do  not  contain  timber  suitable  for  lumbering 
purposes,  as  defined  below,  or  hay  meadows,  rank  as  and  are  considered  to 
be  third  class  or  pastoral  lands.  Timber  lands  (that  is,  lands  which  contain 
milling  timber   to  the  average  extent   of  eight  thousand  feet  per  acre   west  of 
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the  Cascades,  and  five  thousand  feet  per  acre  east  of  the  Cascades,  to  each 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres)  are  not  open  for  sale. 

The  minimum  price  of  first  class  land,  $5  per  acre  ;  second  class,  $2.50 
per  acre  ;  third  class,  $1  per  acre.  No  settlement  duties  are  required  on 
such  lands  unless  a  second  purchase  is  contemplated.  In  such  a  case,  the 
first  purchase  must  be  improved  to  the  extent  of  $5  per  acre  for  first  class  ; 
$2.50  second  class,  and  $1  third  class. 

Leases  of  Crown  lands  which  have  been  subdivided  by  survey  in  lots 
not  exceeding  20  acres  may  be  obtained  ;  and  if  requisite  improvements  are 
made  and  conditions  of  the  lease  fulfilled  at  the  expiration  of  lease.  Crown 
grants  are  issued. 

Leases  (containing  such  covenants  and  conditions  as  may  be  thought 
advisable)  of  Crown  lands  may  be  granted  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
Council  for  the  following  purposes  : 

(a)    For  the  purpose  of  cutting  hay  thereon,  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
ten  years. 

(6)  For  any  purposes    whatsoever,  except  cutting  hay  as  aforesaid,  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  twenty-one  years. 

The  farm  and  buildings,  when  registered,  cannot  be  taken  for  debt 
incurred  after  registration  ;  and  it  is  free  from  seizure  up  to  a  value  not  greater 
than  $500  (£100  English).  Cattle  "  farmed  on  shares  "  ai*e  also  protected  by 
an  Exemption  Act. 

The  fact  of  a  person  having  a  homestead  in  other  provinces,  or  on 
Dominion  Government  lands  in  this  province,  is  no  bar  to  pre-empting  Crown 
lands  in  British  Columbia. 

Twenty-one  year  timber  leases  are  now  subject  to  public  competition, 
and  the  highest  cash  bonus  is  accepted,  subject  to  the  50  cents  per  M. 
royalty  above  mentioned,  and  an  annual  rental  in  advance  of  15  cents  per 
acre.  The  holder  must  put  up  a  saw  mill  capable  of  cutting  not  less  than 
1,000  feet  of  Ivunber  per  day  of  twelve  hours  for  every  400  acres  of  land  in 
such  lease  ;  and  such  mill  shall  be  kept  running  for  at  least  six  months  in 
every  year. 


HOW  TO  SECURE  A  PRE-EMPTION. 

Any  person  desiring  to  pre-empt  unsurveyed  Crown  Lands  must  ob- 
serve the  following  rules: — 

1.  Place  a  stake  or  post  four  or  more  inches  square  and  four  or  more 
feet  high — a  tree  stump  squared  and  of  the  proper  height  will  do — at  each 
comer  of  the  claim,  and  mark  upon  each  of  the  posts  his  name  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  post,  for  example : — 

"  John  Smith's  land,  N.E.  post  (meaning  north-east  post)  ;  John  Smith's 
land,  N.W.  post, "  and  so  on. 

2.  After  staking  the  land,  the  applicant  must  make  an  application  in 
writing  to  the  Land  Commissioner  of  the  district  in  which  the  land  lies, 
giving  a  full  description  of  the  land,  and  a  sketch  plan  of  it  ;  this  description 
and  plan  to  be  in  duplicate.    The  fee  for  recording  is  $2. 

3.  He  shall  also  make  a  declaration  in  duplicate,  before  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  Notary  Public,  or  Commissioner,  in  Form  2  of  the  Land  Act,  and  deposit 
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same  with  his  application.  In  the  declaration  he  must  declare  tiiat  the  land 
staked  by  him  is  unoccupied  and  unreserved  Crown  land,  and  not  in  an 
Indian  settlement ;  that  the  application  is  made  on  his  own  behalf  and  for  his 
own  use  for  settlement  and  occupation,  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  that 
he  is  duly  qualified  to  take  up  and  record  the  land. 

4.  If  tiie  land  is  surveyed  the  pre-emptor  must  make  application  to 
the  Commissioner  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  unsurveyed  lands,  but  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  plant  posts. 

5.  Every  pre-emption  shall  be  of  rectan^ar  or  square  shape,  and  160 
acres  shall  measure  either  40  chains  by  40  chams  — 880  yards  by  880  yards, 
or  20  chains  by  80  chains — 440  yards  bv  1,760  yards  80  acres  shall  measure 
20  chains  by  40  chains  ;  and  40  acres,  20  chains  by  20  chains.  All  lines  shall 
be  run  true  north  and  south  and  true  east  and  west. 

6.  Wljen  a  pre-emption  is  bounded  by  a  lake  or  river,  or  by  another  pre- 
emption or  by  surveyed  land,  such  boundary  may  be  adopted  and  used  in 
describing  the  boundaries  of  tiie  land. 

7.  Thirty  days  after  recording  tiie  pre-emptor  must  enter  into  occupation 
of  the  land  and  proceed  with  improving  same.  Occupation  means  continuous 
bona  fide  personal  residence  of  the  pre-emptor  or  his  family,  but  he  and  his 
family  may  be  absent  for  any  one  period  not  exceeding  two  months  in  any 
year.  If  the  pre-emptor  can  show  good  reason  for  being  absent  from  his 
claim  for  more  than  two  months,  the  Land  Commissioner  may  grant  him  six 
months*  leave.  Absence  without  leave  for  more  than  two  months  will  be  looked 
upon  as  an  abandonment  of  all  rights  and  the  record  may  be  cancelled. 

8.  No  person  can  take  up  or  hold  more  than  one  pre-emption. 

9.  The  pre-emptor  must  have  his  claim  surveyed,  at  his  own  expense, 
within  five  years  from  the  date  of  record. 

10.  The  price  of  pre-empted  land  is  $1  per  acre,  to  be  paid  for  in  four 
equal  annual  instalments  of  25  cents  per  acre,  the  first  instalment  to  be 
paid  two  years  after  record. 

11.  After  full  payment  has  been  made  the  pre-emptor  shall  be  entitled 
to  a  Crown  grant  of  the  land,  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  l$10. 

12.  A  pre-emption  cannot  be  sold  or  transferred  until  after  it  is  Crown 
granted. 

USE    OF    WATER. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  "Water  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1897," 
and  amending  Acts,  unrecorded*  water  may  be  diverted  from  any  natural 
sources  for  irrigation  or  agricultural  purposes  generally.  The  scale  of  fees 
is  the  same  as  for  water  for  industrial  purposes,  and  is  calculated  on  a 
sliding  scale.  For  a  record  fee  of  $10.75  per  100  miner's  inches  up  to  $110.75 
for  500  inches  ;  $260.75  for  1,000  inches  ;  $560.75  for  2,000  inches  ;  $680.75 
for  5,000  inches  ;  $880.75  for  10,000  inches,  and  so  on.  For  industrial 
purposes  there  is  an  annual  fee  calculated  according  to  the  same  sliding 
scale  ;  but  no  annual  fee  is  charged  on  water  recorded  and  actually  used  for 
agricultural  purposes. 

DOMINION  GOYERNMBNT  LANDS. 

All  the  lands  in  British  Columbia  within  twenty  miles  on  each  side  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Rfulway  main  line  are  the  property  of  Canada,  with  all 
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the  timber  and  minerals  they  contain  (except  precious  metals).  This  tract 
of  land,  with  its  timber,  hay,  water-powers,  coal  and  stone,  is  now  administered 
by  the  department  of  the  Interior  of  Canada,  practically  according  to  the 
same  laws  and  regulations  as  are  the  public  lands  in  Manitoba  and  the 
Territories.  Government  Agencies  are  established  at  Kamloops,  in  the 
mountains,  and  New  Westminster,  on  the  coast. 

Any  British  subject  who  is  the  sole  head  of  a  family,  or  any  male  of  the 
age  of  18  years,  may  secure  a  homestead  of  160  acres  on  any  unoccupied 
land,  on  application  to  the  local  land  agent  and  on  payment  of  a  fee  of 
l$10.  The  homesteader  must  reside  on  the  land  for  six  months  in  every  year, 
and  cultivate  at  least  15  acres  for  three  years,  when  he  will  be  entitled  to  a 
free  grant  or  patent. 


CANADIAN  PACIFIC   LANDS. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  controls  large  areas  of  farming, 
fruit,  ranching  and  timber  lands  in  the  Kootenay  and  Boundary  Districts. 
Generally  speaking  the  prices  for  agricultural  lands  are  as  f oUows  : — 

First  Class  Lands. — Lands  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes  in  their 
present  condition,  or  which  are  capable  of  being  brought  under  cultivation 
profitably  by  the  clearing  of  the  timber  thereon,  or  which  are  wild  hay 
meadow  lands.    Price,  %b  per  acre. 

Second  Class  Lands. — Lands  which  are  suitable  for  agricultural  put- 
poses  only  when  irrigated.    Price,  $2.50  per  acre. 

Third  Class  Lands. — Mountainous  and  rocky  tracts  of  land,  unfit  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  which  cannot  under  any  reasonable  condition  be 
brought  under  cultivation.    Price,  $1  per  acre. 

Any  land  in  the  Columbia  and  Western  Land  Grant  (Boimdary  District) 
which  contains  timber  fit  for  manufacture  into  limiber  to  the  extent  of  3,000 
feet  board  measure,  to  the  acre,  does  not  come  under  the  heading  of  agri- 
cultural land,  but  will  only  be  disposed  of  under  the  provisions  of  the  Com- 
pany's regulations  for  the  sale  or  lease  of  timber  lands.  In  the  remaining 
grants  the  limit  for  agricultiu-al  lands  is  fixed  at  5,000  feet,  board  measure,  to 
the  acre. 

The  minimum  area  sold  is  160  acres,  and  all  lands  must  be  purchased  in 
square  or  rectangular  parcels,  viz.,  160  acres  must  measure  40  chains  by  40 
chains  ;  320  acres  must  measure  80  chains  by  40  chains  ;  and  640  acres  must 
measure  80  chains  by  80  chains. 

Land  sold  at  $1  per  acre  must  be  paid  for  one-fourth  cash,  and  the 
balance  in  three  equal  annual  instalments. 

Land  sold  at  I$2.50  per  acre  must  be  paid  for  one-fifth  cash,  and  the 
balance  in  foiu:  equal  annual  instalments. 

Land  sold  at  $b  per  acre  must  be  paid  for  one- eighth  cash,  and  the 
balance  in  seven  equal  annual  instalments. 

Interest  at  six  per  cent,  is  payable  on  all  outstanding  amounts  of  prin- 
cipal, and  also  on  overdue  instalments.  If  land  is  paid  for  in  full  at  the  time 
of  purchase,  a  discount  of  ten  per  cent,  will  be  allowed  on  the  amount  so  paid 
in  excess  of  the  usual  cash  instalment,  but  no  reduction  will  be  allowed  on 
subsequent  payment  of  instalments  in  advance  of^maturity. 
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The  Company  has  also  lots  for  sale  in  the  foUowmg  town  sites  : — Elkof 
Cranbrook,  Kimberley,  Kitchener,  Creston,  in  East  Kootenay;  Nelson, 
Proctor,  Trail,  Nakusp,  Lemonton,  Arrowhead  and  Revelstoke,  in  West 
Kootenay ;  Grand  Forks,  Eholt,  Greenwood,  Midway  and  Kamloops  in  Yale 
District,  and  at  Vancouver  on  the  coast. 

The  terms  of  payment  are  one-third  cash,  and  the  balance  in  six  and 
twelve  months. 

'**'  The  purchaser  of  agricultural  land  will  be  permitted  to  use  what  timber 
is  actually  required  on  the  land  purchased  by  him  for  buildings,  fences  and 
fuel,  but  any  timber  cut  for  sale  will  be  subject  to  the  payment  of  dues  as  per 
the  following  schedule  : — 

Lumber,  per  M  feet,  B.  M $1  00 

Shingle  bolts,  per  cord  1  00 

Firewood,  per  cord 25 

Fence  posts,  per  cord 50 

Mining  props  (10  ft.  x  10  in.  or  less),  per  cord 50 

Mining  props  (larger),  each  05 

Ties,  each 02 

House  logs  (20  ft.  or  less),  each 10 

Piles,  cribbing,  timber,  telegraph  posts,  per  running  foot ^ 

Such  dues  are  exclusive  of  all  Government  royalties,  which  must  be  paid 
by  the  purchaser.  In  the  case  of  unsurveyed  lands  the  purchaser  must 
arrange  his  own  surveys. 

One  half  of  the  amount  paid  by  new  settlers  for  fare  on  the  lines  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  travelling  to  British  Columbia  will  be  applied  on 
account  of  the  first  instalment  if  land  is  purchased  from  the  Company  in  this 
province. 

Timber  leases  may  be  secured  from  the  C.  P.  R.  by  payment  of  the  same 
schedule  of  dues  as  charged  the  purchaser  of  land,  as  in  the  foregoing. 

Maps  showing  the  Company's  lands,  pamphlets  and  regulations,  contain- 
ing detailed  information,  may  be  secured  on  application  to  J.  S.  Dennis, 
British  Columbia  Land  Commissioner,  Calgary,  or  to  the  local  land  agents  at 
Cranbrook,  Nelson,  Creston,  Trail  and  Grand  Forks. 

PRICES    OF    LAND. 

Apart  from  the  Government  and  railway  company's  lands,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  desirable  land  owned  by  companies  and  individuals,  the  price  of  which 
varies  with  locality,  quality  of  soil  and  cost  of  clearing  or  irrigation. 

For  pm^oses  of  comparison  the  topography  and  climatic  conditions  seem 
to  lend  tiiemselves  to  a  natural  division  of  the  province  into  the  following 
districts : — 

1.  The  Upper  Mainland. — All  the  country  to  the  eastward  of  the  Coast 
Range,  and  including  the  large  cattle  ranges  and  what  is  known  as  the  Dry 
Belt. 

2.  The  Lower  Mainland. — All  that  portion  of  the  sea  coast  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  Coast  Range,  and  including  the  rich  delta  lands  of  the  Eraser 
River.  This  part  of  the  country  is  generally  heavily  wooded  with  big  tin^ber 
and  is  the  wettest^  part  in  the  province. 
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3.  The  Islands. — All  that  portion  including  Vancouver  Island  and  the 
adjacent  islands.  This  division  partakes  somewhat  of  the  characteristic  of 
the  two  others,  and  resembles  the  first  in  the  distribution  of  the  flora  and  the 
less  precipitation. 

Division  No.  1  includes  the  Boundary  Country,  Similkameen,  Okanagan 
Lake,  Okanagan,  Shuswap  Lake,  Thompson  River  Valley  (upper  and  lower), 
Nicola,  Upper  Fraser  Valley,  Chilcotin  and  Cariboo  Wagon  Road.  Improved 
or  partly  cleared  land  in  the  Boundary  district  is  held  at  about  Z50  per  acre. 
Similkameen,  $25  to  $150,  the  latter  being  irrigated.  Okanagan  Lake,  $60  to 
l$250  for  water  fronts,  irrigated  and  improved  land,  and  from  l$l  to  !^25  for 
non-irrigated.  Okanagan  bush  land,  1815  to  18120  ;  partly  cleared  and  improved, 
$10  to  $50  and  up  to  $100  per  acre.  Shuswap  and  Upper  Thompson  Valley, 
prices  about  the  same  as  Okanagan.  Land  may  be  bought  at  lower  rates  than 
those  quoted  in  Nicola,  Upper  Fraser  Valley,  Chilcotin  and  Cariboo.  It  is 
hard  to  give  definite  figures  as  the  country  is  so  extensive  and  conditions  are 
so  varied. 

Division  No.  2  includes  Delta,  Surrey,  Langley,  Matsqui,  Simias,  Chilli- 
wack,  South  Vancouver,  Bumaby  Coquitlam,  Maple  Ridge,  Mission,  Dewdney, 
Nicomen  and  Kent,  and  prices  of  land  vary  very  much.  The  improved  land 
is  held  at  $5  to  $20,  while  reclaimed  (dyked)  land  sells  from  $40  up  to  $100. 

Division  No.  3  embraces  Victoria,  Esquimalt,  Metchosin,  Sooke, 
Highland,  Lake  Saanich,  Cowiehan,  Nanaimo,  Comox,  Alberni,  San 
Juan  and  Port  Rupert  Districts  and  tlie  numerous  islands  of  the  Gulf 
of  Georgia.  As  in  other  parts  of  the  province,  there  are  no  fixed  prices 
for  land.  They  vaiy  with  locality  and  the  estimates  of  the  owners. 
Wild  land,  mostly  heavily  timbered,  can  be  bought  from  $3.50  to  $10  per 
acre,  while  improved  land  ranges  all  the  way  from  $20  to  $200  according  to 
extent  and  value  of  improvements. 

While  some  of  these  prices  may  be  thought  high  it  must  be  considered 
that  a  small  farm  well  located  and  well  tilled  in  British  Columbia  will  pro- 
duce more  and  return  bigger  profits  than  a  much  larger  area  of  land  in  most 
other  countries. 

TAXATION. 

Outside  of  incorporated  cities,  towns  and  municipalities,  the  taxation  is 
imposed  and  collected  directly  by  the  Provincial  Government  and  expended  in 
public  improvements,  roads,  trails,  wharves,  bridges,  etc.,  in  assisting  and 
maintaining  the  schools,  in  the  administration  of  justice. 

The  rates  of  taxation  imposed  by  the  latest  Assessment  Act  are  as 
follows : — 

On  Real  Estate 3-5  per  cent,  of  assessed  value  of  $2,000 

"       "         "        1  per  cent,  of  assessed  value  over  $2,000 

"  Wild  Land  4  per  cent. 

"  •On  Coal  Land,  Class  A 1  per  cent. 

"  ♦•Coal  Land,  Class  B 2  per  cent. 

"  On  Timber  Land 2  per  cent. 

On  income  of  $2,000  or  under 1^  per  cent. 

On  income  over  $2,000  and  not  exceeding  $3,000   1^  per  cent 

On  income  over  $3,000  and  not  exceeding  $4,000   2  per  cent. 

On  income  over  $4,000  and  not  exceeding  $7,000    3  per  cent. 

On  income  over  $7,000 4  per  cent. 

•Working  Mines.        **Unworked  Mines. 
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Discounts  of  10  per  cent,  upwards  are  allowed  for  prompt  payment  of 
taxes  and  the  following  exemptions  from  taxation  are  granted : — 

On  personal  property  up  to  l$500  (to  farmers  only). 

On  income  up  to  $1,000. 

On  pre-empted  land  for  two  years  from  date  of  record  and  an  exemption 
of  $500  for  four  years  after  record. 

In  addition  to  above  taxes  royalty  is  charged  on  coal,  timber  and 
minerals. 

EDUCATION. 

The  province  affords  excellent  educational  opportunities.  The  school 
system  is  free  and  non-sectarian,  and  is  equally  as  efficient  as  that  of  any 
other  province  in  the  Dominion.  The  expenditure  for  educational  purposes, 
amounts  to  $400,000  annually.  The  Government  builds  a  school  house, 
makes  a  grant  for  incidental  expenses,  and  pays  a  teacher  in  every  district 
where  twenty  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  can  be  brought 
together.  For  outlying  farming  districts  and  mining  camps  the  arrange- 
ment is  very  advantageous.  High  schools  are  also  established  in  cities 
where  classics  and  higher  mathematics  are  taught.  Several  British  Columbia 
cities  also  now  have  charge  of  their  own  public  and  high  schools,  and  these 
receive  a  very  liberal  per  capita  grant  in  aid  from  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment. The  minimum  salary  paid  to  teachers  is  $60.00  per  month  in  rural 
districts,  up  to  $150.00  in  city  and  high  schools.  Attendance  in  public 
schools  is  compulsory.  The  Education  Department  is  presided  over  by  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown.  There  are  also  a  Superintendent  and  four  Inspectors 
in  the  province,  also  boards  of  trustees  in  each  district.  According  to  the 
last  educational  report,  there  are  361  schools  in  operation,  of  which  13  are 
high,  65  graded  and  283  common.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  1905  was 
27,335,  and  of  teachers,  663.  The  public  school  system  was  established  in 
1872,  with  28  schools,  28  teachers,  and  1,028  pupils.  Its  growth  proves  that 
education  has  not  been  neglected  in  British  Columbia. 

The  high  schools  are  distributed  as  follows  : — Victoria  (Victoria  College), 
Vancouver  (Vancouver  College),  New  Westminster,  Nanaimo,  Nelson,  Ross- 
land,  Cumberland,  Vernon,  Kaslo,  Chilliwack,  Grand  Forks,  Kamloops  and 
Revelstoke.  There  is  a  provincial  normal  school  at  Vancouver  and  many 
excellent  private  colleges  and  boarding  schools.  Victoria  and  Vancouver 
colleges  are  affiliated  to  McGill  University,  Montreal,  and  have  high  school 
and  university  departments. 


SOCIAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  population  of  British  Columbia,  widely  scattered  and  composed  of 
many  nationalities,  is  singularly  peaceful  and  law-abiding.  Life  and  property 
are  better  protected  and  individual  rights  more  respected  in  the  isolated 
mining  communities  than  in  some  of  the  great  centres  of  civilization.  The 
province,  though  new  as  compared  with  older  countries,  enjoys  all  the 
necessaries  and  many  of  the  luxuries  and  conveniences  of  modem  life. 
There  are  few  towns  which  are  not  provided  with  water  works,  electric 
lights  and  telephones.  The  hotels  are  usually  clean  and  comfortable,  and  the 
stores  well  stocked  with  every  possible  requirement.  There  is  little  individual 
poverty.     A  general  prosperity  is  the  prevailing  condition  throughout  the 
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country,  for  none  need  be  idle  or  penniless  who  is  able  and  willing  to  work. 
The  larger  towns  are  well  supplied  with  libraries  and  reading  rooms,  and 
the  Provincial  Government  has  a  system  of  travelling  libraries,  *by  which 
the  rural  districts  are  furnished  free  with  literature  of  the  best  description. 

The  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people  is  promoted  by  representatives  of  all 
the  Christian  denominations,  and  there  are  few  communities,  however  small, 
which  have  not  one  or  more  churches  with  resident  clergymen. 

All  the  cities  and  larger  towns  have  well-equipped  hospitals,  supported 
by  Government  grants  and  private  subscriptions,  and  few  of  the  smaller 
towns  are  without  cottage  hospitals.  Daily  newspapers  are  published  in  the 
larger  places,  and  every  mining  camp  has  its  semi-weekly  paper. 


CITIES    AND  TOWNS. 

VANCOUVER. — The  commercial  metropolis,  incorporated  in  1886, 
is  the  largest  centre  of  population,  estimated  at  45,000.  The  city's 
trade  is  large  and  ever  increasing,  as  it  is  the  mainland  terminus  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  the  home  port  of  the  Empress  and  Aus- 
tralian Trans-Pacific  liners,  and  a  wholesale  distributing  point  for  the 
north.  The  bank  clearings  show  a  steady  growth  of  business,  the 
figures  for  three  years  being  ;  1902-3,  $56,000,000  ;  1903-4,  $68,000,000  ; 
1904-5,  $88,460,391,  and  the  reports  of  import  and  export  trade  and 
shipping  are  equally  satisfactory.  Vancouver  harbor  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world,  land  locked  and  sheltered  from  all  points,  and  roomy  and 
deep  enough  for  the  largest  vessels.  The  City  of  Vancouver  possesses  many 
fine  public  buildings,  business  blocks  and  private  residences,  and  new 
structures  are  being  continually  added.  The  churches,  schools,  libraries, 
hotels  and  clubs  are  quite  equal  to  buildings  of  similar  class  in  the  older 
cities  of  the  east  and  give  one  the  impression  of  solidity  and  permanency.  The 
Hotel  Vancouver,  owned  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  is  one  of 
the  best  equipped  in  Canada,  and  is  well  known  to  world  travellers.  One  of 
Vancouver's  great  attractions  is  the  magnificent  Stanley  Park,  with  its  groves 
of  great  towering  firs  and  cedars,  a  wonder  and  delight  to  visitors.  In 
addition  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Trans-Pacific  fleet  of  steamers, 
Vancouver  has  connections  by  land  and  sea  with  all  important  points  on  the 
coast  and  in  the  interior.  The  steamers  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Coast  Service,  and  other  lines,  ply  between  the  city  and  places  along  the 
coast  as  far  north  as  Alaska,  and  South  to  San  Francisco.  The  splendid 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  steamer  "  Princess  Victoria,"  the  fastest  boat  on, 
the  Pacific,  makes  daily  trips  in  the  summer  between  Vancouver,  Victoria 
and  Seattle,  Washington.  Direct  railway  connection  is  made  with  every 
point  on  the  continent,  from  Halifax  to  Mexico.  The  city  has  a  very  com- 
plete electric  railway  system  with  extensions  to  New  Westminster  and  Lulu 
Island.  The  water  supply  is  unlimited  and  of  superior  quality,  and  the 
sewage  system  is  constructed  on  modem  lines.  Telephone  connection  is  had 
by  cable  with  Victoria  and  other  cities  and  towns  on  Vancouver  Island,  as 
well  as  all  points  in  the  Eraser  Valley,  and  the  City  of  Seattle.  A  recently 
constructed  water  tunnel  provides  a  water  power  sufficient  to  develop 
300,000  h.  p. 

VICTORIA  is  the  seat  of  Government  and  the  capital  of  British  Columbia. 
It  is  charmingly  situated  on  the  southeast  of  Vancouver  Island,  and  for 
climate  and  surroundings  has  no  rival  in  Canada.  Victoria  is  the  oldest 
town  in  the  province,  dating  back  to  1846  when  it  was  knovm  as  Camosun,  a 
Hudson's   Bay   Company's  trading  post.     Victoria  leaped  into  prominence 
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during  the  gold  excitement  and  grew  rapidly  in  trade  and  population.  The 
city  is  substantially  built,  there  being  many  fine  stone  and  brick  blocks  in  the 
business 'portion,  while  the  private  houses  surrounded  by  beautiful  lawns, 
gardens  and  shrubberies  are  picturesque  and  cosy.  The  Parliament  Build- 
ing, overlooking  James  Bay,  is  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  architecture  in 
America.  It  contains  fine  collections  of  natural  history,  mineral,  agricultural 
and  horticultural  specimens,  and  is  a  centre  of  great  interest  to  visitors. 
Beacon  Hill  Park,  a  natural  pleasure  ground,  facing  the  Strait  of  Juan  de 
Fuca,  affords  one  of  the  most  magnificent  views  in  the  world,  the  snow-clad 
heights  of  the  Olympian  Range  and  the  noble  dome-like  Mount  Baker 
forming  the  background  of  an  enthralling  picture.  Victoria  Arm  and 
the  Gorge  form  one  of  the  most  beautiful  stretches  of  inland  water 
imaginable,  and  there  are  many  other  delightful  bays  and  inlets  which  lend 
peculiar  attraction  and  variety  to  the  scene.  With  such  a  wealth  of 
natural  beauty  Victoria  is  fast  becoming  the  Mecca  of  the  tourist,  many 
thousands  from  all  parts  of  the  world  visiting  Victoria  every  year.  The 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  building  a  magnificent  hotel,  "The  Em- 
press," near  the  Parliament  Buildings.  When  completed,  the  two  noble 
edifices,  dominating  the  harbor,  will  make  an  imposing  picture. 

In  addition  to  its  beauty  and  attractiveness  the  city  is  an  important 
business  and  industrial  centre.  It  shares  with  Vancouver  the  northern  trade 
and  that  of  the  interior,  and  its  shipping,  lumbering,  mining,  sealing  and 
•  fishing  interests  are  very  considerable  and  showing  evidences  of  increase. 
The  development  of  the  resources  of  Vancouver  Island  must  naturally  benefit 
Victoria,  and  there  is  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  her  citizens  that  the  city  is 
on  the  eve  of  an  era  of  substantial  progress.  The  volume  of  trade  for  1904 
amounted  to  ^15,944,794,  made  up  of  1^2,882,000  imports,  and  1$2,062,794  exports. 
The  vessels  entered  and  cleared  during  the  year  were  2,263  and  2,273 
respectively ;  of  these   1 1     were  foreign. 

The  city  is  growing  steadily  in  population  (estimated  at  26,000),  many 
persons  of  independent  means  choosing  it  as  a  place  of  residence,  while  new 
enterprises  are  giving  employment  to  more  laborers  and  artizans. 

Victoria  is  the  first  port  of  call  for  the  Trans-Pacific  liners  and  northern 
steamers,  as  well  as  all  the  big  freighters  which  round  the  Horn  for  Puget 
Sound  points.  It  is  the  home  port  of  the  Victoria  sealing  fleet,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Pacific  Coast  Service  and  of  many  coasting  vessels.  Daily 
communication  is  had  with  Vancouver,  Seattle  and  ot;her  points,  and  there  is 
a  tri- weekly  service  to  San  Francisco.  The  distance  between  Victoria  and 
Seattle  is  80  miles,  and  Victoria  and  Vancouver  84  miles,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  steamer  "  Princess  Victoria  "  making  the  triangular  run  daily 
during  the  tourist  season. 

The  city  has  an  electric  street  railway  system  and  gas  and  electric 
light  services.  The  business  streets  are  paved  and  well  kept  and  cement 
sidewalks  are  being  laid  on  all  the  principal  thoroughfares.  The  water 
works  and  sewage  system  are  being  extended  to  meet  the  requirements. 
There  is  telephone  connection  with  all  the  principal  points  on  the  Island 
and  lower  mainland,  and  \vith  Seattle. 

Esquimalt,  Victoria's  western  subui-b,  was  until  recently  headquarters 
of  His  Majesty's  Royal  Navy's  North  Pacific  fleet,  but  the  ships,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two,  have  been  withdrawn  and  Canada  has 
undertaken  the  maintenance  of  the  fortifications  which  are  among  the 
strongest  in  the  Empire.  Esquimalt  has  a  fine  harbor,  formerly  used 
exclusively  by  tlie  navy,  which  will  now  be  opened  to  merchant  vessels. 
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NEW  WESTMINSTER  is  situated  on  the  Eraser  River,  about  16 
miles  from  the  mouth  and  12  miles  from  Vancouver.  It  is  the  centre 
of  the  salmon  canning  industry  and  enjoys  a  big  share  of  the  lumber 
trade.  Being  the  depot  for  a  large  agricultural  country,  New  Westminster 
market  is  the  most  important  in  the  province — the  farmer's  mart  and  clearing 
house.  The  city  was  the  capital  of  the  Crown  Colony  of  British  Columbia 
before  Confederation,  and  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1898,  but,  through  the 
energy  of  its  citizens,  it  has  been  rebuilt  and  greatly  improved.    Among  the 

fublic  buildings  are  the  Penitentiary  and  the  Provincial  Asylum  for  the 
nsane.  The  city  owns  and  operates  an  electric  hght  plant,  and  has  an 
excellent  water  supply,  and  electric  street  railway  and  telephone  systems. 
There  is  an  inter-urban  electric  railway  connecting  die  city  with 
Vancouver,  and  a  branch  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
connects  it  with  the  main  line  at  Westminster  Junction.  An 
annual  event  of  importance  is  the  holding  of  a  Provincial  exhibition  of 
agricultural  and  industrial  products,  which  attracts  exhibitors  from  all  parts 
of  the  province.    The  population  is  about  8,000. 

NANAIMO.— The  "Coal  City,"  is  72  miles  from  Victoria,  on  a  fine  harbor, 
on  the  east  coast  of  Vancouver  Island.  Its  chief  industry  is  coal  mining, 
but  latterly  it  has  become  important  as  a  centre  of  the  herring  fishery.  It  is 
also  the  chief  town  of  an  extensive  farming  and  fruit  growing  country.  The 
city  has  a  good  water  system,  and  electric  lights,  telephones  and  gas. 
Nanaimo  coal  is  shipped  to  California,  Hawaii  and  China,  and  it  is  a  coaling 
station  for  ocean-going  steamships.  The  Esquimalt  &  Nanaimo  Railway 
connects  Nanaimo  with  Victoria,  and  there  is  a  daily  steamer  service  to 
Vancouver.     The  population  is  estimated  at  7,000. 

ROSSLAND. — The  mining  centre  of  West  Kootenay,  has  grown  in  ten 
years  from  an  obscure  mining  camp  to  a  well  ordered,  substantial  city  of 
about  5,500.  Rossland's  mines  are  famed  the  world  over,  and  their  develop- 
ment is  proving  their  permanency.  The  city  is  eight  miles  from  the  United 
States  boundary  on  a  branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  is  provided 
with  all  the  modern  conveniences,  waterworks,  electric  lights,  telephones, 
etc.  The  hotels,  banks,  and  business  houses  are  of  a  substantial  character 
and  would  do  credit  to  any  town  of  similar  size. 

NELSON,  situated  on  the  west  arm  of  Kootenay  Lake,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  5,000  to  6,000.  It  is  a  well  laid  out  and  solidly  built  town, 
the  principal  buildings  being  of  brick  and  stone.  It  is  the  judicial  centre 
of  Kootenay  and  an  important  wholesale  business  point.  Its  altitude, 
1,760  feet  above  sea  level,  renders  the  climate  equable  and  salubrious,  and 
makes  a  desirable  place  of  residence.  The  chief  industries  are  mining  and 
lumbering,  and  of  late  years  fruit  growing  has  received  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion, the  shores  of  the  West  Arm  being  found  well  adapted  to  all  kinds  of 
fruit,  which  grow  to  perfection  and  ripen  earl^.  The  city  is  lighted  by 
electricity  and  has  an  electric  street  car  service.  Excellent  fishing  and 
shooting  may  be  had  in  the  neighbourhood.  Nelson  is  connected  with  the 
main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  Railway 
and  the  Great  Northern  by  branch  lines  and  steamers.  The  Hall  Mines 
Smelter,  which  handles  a  large  tonnage  of  ore  annually,  is  situated  at  Nelson. 

KASLO  is  an  important  trade  centre  on  the  west  shore  of  Kootenay 
Lake.  It  is  supplied  with  good  stores,  hotels,  churches  and  schools,  water 
works,  electric  lights  and  telephones.     The  population  is  about  1,800. 

LADYSMITH,  on  Oyster  Harbor,  east  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  is 
one  of  the  youngest  towns  in  the  province.  It  is  the  shipping  port  for  the 
adjacent  Extension  coal  mines,  and  the  transfer  point  tor  through  freight 
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between  the  Island  and  the  mainland.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  ferries 
freight  trains  from  Vancouver  to  Ladysmith,  where  they  are  transferred 
to  t£e  Esquimalt  &  Nanaimo  Railway  for  distribution  to  Island  points.  Most 
of  the  miners  working  in  the  Extension  mines  live  at  Ladysmith,  which  has 
a  population  of  2,000.  Ladysmith  is  an  important  coaling  station  for 
coasters  and  ocean  going  craft,  and  ships  load  cargoes  of  coal  for  California 
and  other  foreign  countries.  The  Tyee  Copper  Co.  operates  a  smelter,  and 
there  are  several  minor  industries  which  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  town. 

KAMLOOPS  is  an  important  business  place,  224  miles  west  of  Vancouver, 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  North  and  South  Thompson  rivers,  both  of  which 
are  navigable  from  this  point  for  considerable  distances.  Kamloops,  literally 
"  the  meeting  of  the  waters,"  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  in  the  province, 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  having  established  a  post  there  over  80  years 
ago,  which  was  for  a  long  time  the  centre  of  trade  for  the  whole  interior. 
The  town  is  the  distributing  point  for  a  very  large  agricultural,  ranching  and 
mining  country,  and  is  the  chief  cattle  market  of  British  Columbia.  It  is 
also  the  centre  of  a  big  lumbering  district,  and  a  divisional  point  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  RaUway.  The  adjacent  coimtry  produces  some  of  the  finest 
fruit  grown  in  the  province,  apples  attaining  an  immense  size  and  superior 
quality.  The  climate  is  dry  and  bracing,  with  bright  sunshine  at  all  seasons, 
the  rainfall  being  very  light.  The  city  is  lighted  by  electricity,  there  is  a  good 
water  works  system,  several  well  stocked  stores,  good  hotels,  churches, 
schools,  and  every  other  item  which  goes  to  make  life  pleasant  and  enjoyable. 
The  rivers  afford  good  fishing  and  the  woods  are  full  of  all  kinds  of  game, 
including  prairie  chicken,  grouse  and  deer.  The  population  is  about  2,000 
Kamloops  has  a  steamboat  service  on  the  Thompson  River  and  Kamloops  Lake' 

REVELSTOKE  on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
379  miles  east  of  Vancouver,  is  a  railway  divisional  point  and  the  gate- 
way to  West  Kootenay,  connection  being  made  there  with  the  Arrowhead 
branch,  which  gives  access  to  the  Slocan,  Kootenay,  Boundary  and  Crow's 
Nest  countries.  The  town  is  growing  rapidly,  being  the  centre  of  a  good 
mining  and  lumbering  district.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  has  a  fine 
hotel  at  Revelstoke  and  there  are  several  good  stores  and  other  business 
and  industrial  establishments.    The  population  is  about  2,600. 

FERNIE,  a  coal  town  on  the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  Railway,  is  making 
wonderful  progress,  and  is  rapidly  assuming  a  metropolitan  appearance.  The 
inexhaustibility  of  the  surroundmg  coal  fields  msures  the  town's  stability, 
while  the  important,  but  minor,  lumbering  industry  contri]t>ute8  largely  to  its 
present  prosperity.  There  are  1,500  coke  ovens  at  Femie  which  supply  fuel 
to  the  Kootenay  and  Boundary  smelters.     The  population  is  3,600. 

GRAND  FORKS,  the  chief  town  of  the  Boundary  District,  (pop.  2,500), 
is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  North  Fork  with  the  main  Kettle  River.  It 
is  the  site  of  the  Granby  Smelter,  the  largest  plant  of  the  kind  in  the 
province,  where  blister  copper  is  produced  at  the  rate  of  about  two  and  a 
half  tons  a  day,  besides  large  values  in  gold  and  silver.  The  city  is  beautifully 
situated  in  a  prairie-like  valley,  has  wide  streets  and  good  buildings, 
with  water  works,  electric  lights  and  all  other  conveniences.  The  surround- 
ing country  is  well  adapted  to  fruit  growing,  in  which  good  progress  is  made. 
A  local  nurseiy  has  200,000  young  trees  ready  for  distribution.  The  popula- 
tion is  about  2,500. 

GREENWOOD,  twenty-two  miles  west  of  Grand  Forks,  is  the  centre  of 
a  rich  mining  district.  It  has  several  large  and  well  stocked  stores,  good 
hotels,    three    banl^s,    and   all  the  minor    industries     are  well  represented. 
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The  British  Columbia  Copper  Company's  smelter  adjoins  the  town,  a  plant 
with  a  daily  capacity  of  3,500  tons  of  ore.     The  population  is  2,500. 

TRAIL,  on  the  Columbia  River,  nine  miles  from  Rossland,  is  the  centre 
of  the  mining  industry  in  West  Kootenay.  The  Canadian  Smelting  Works, 
operated  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  covers  45  acres  of  ground, 
and  is  the  largest  plant  in  Canada.  Power  is  transmitted  from  the  West 
Kootenay  Power  Company's  station  at  Bonnington  Falls.  The  smelter 
treats  silver-lead  as  well  as  copper  ores,  and  was  the  first  in  the  world  to 
produce  electrolytic  lead  in  quantity.  The  company  now  manufactures  sheet 
lead  and  lead  pipe,  and  refines  silver  direct  from  the  ore — operating  the 
only  silver  and  lead  refinery  in  Canada.  Apart  from  the  business  created  by 
the  smelter.  Trail  enjoys  a  prosperous  trade  with  the  adjacent  mining  camps, 
and  is  well  equipped  with  all  the  conveniences  of  modem  life.  The  popula- 
tion is  estimated  at  2,000. 

CRANBROOK,  a  divisional  point  of  the  Crow's  Nest  Railway,  is 
pleasantly  situated  in  the  fertile-  valley  which  lies  between  the  Selkirk  and 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  the  principal  lumbering  point  in  East  Kootenay, 
its  four  sawmills  having  a  capacity  of  about  160,CS0  feet  per  day.  The  town 
has  a  number  of  good  stores,  banks,  churches,  hotels,  and  is  very  prosperous 
and  progressive.    Population  2,500. 

VERNON  is  the  centre  and  supply  depot  for  the  Okanagan  District, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  splendid  farming,  cattle  and  fruit  country.  It  is  the 
terminus  of  the  Shuswap  and  Okanagan  Branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  and  has  steamboat  connection  via  Okanagan  Landing,  5  miles  south, 
with  all  points  on  Okanagan  Lake.  The  town  is  pretty  and  homelike,  the 
climate  delightful  at  all  seasons,  and  its  inhabitants  are  prosperous  and 
energetic.     The  population  is  about  1,800. 

ARMSTRONG,  thirty-two  miles  south  of  Sicamous  Junction,  is  an 
important  lumbering  and  flour-milling  point,  it  and  its  rival,  Enderby  (6  miles 
distant),  being  surrounded  by  wheat  lands.  There  is  a  large  QO-operative 
flour  mill  and  creamery,  a  large  sawmill  and  other  industries.  Considerable 
fruit  is  grown  in  the  vicinity  and  the  fruit  acreage  is  being  increased. 

ENDERBY,  another  prosperous  and  growing  town,  has  a  modem  roller 
mill,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  250  barrels,  and  a  big  sawmill  which,  added  to 
the  town's  position  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  farming  country,  assures  it  a  good 
general  trade. 

KELQWNA,  33  miles  south  of  Vernon,  on  Okanagan  Lake,  is  a  pros- 
perous town,  enjoying  a  good  trade  as  the  supply  point  for  Mission  Valley 
and  Sunnyside  districts.  The  neighborhood  is  being  transformed  into  an 
immense  orchard  and  vegetable  garden,  and  shipments  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
are  increasing  very  rapidly.  The  town  has  a  tobacco  factory,  supplied  by 
locally  grown  leaf,  a  sawmill,  fruit  packing  house  and  other  industrial 
establishments,  and  good  stores,  hotels,  churches,  and  schools. 

There  are  many  other  towns  and  villages  of  growing  importance  in  the 
province,  of  which  space  precludes  special  mention. 

HUNTING  AND   FISHING. 

The  sportsman  will  find  a  greater  variety  of  fish  and  game  in  British 
Columbia  than  in  any  other  part  of  North  America  ;  there  are,  indeed,  few 
regions  that  can  boast  of  anything  like  the  same  variety  of  species.  Whether 
with  rifle  or  with  smoothbore,   or  with  rod,  there  is  an  almost  bewildering 
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choice.  The  three  great  parallel  ranges  of  the  mainland  hold  an  immense 
amount  of  big  game.  In  the  Rockies  there  are  bighorn  sheep,  goat,  caribou 
and  deer  ;  in  the  Selkirks  goat  and  caribou,  and  in  the  Coast  Range,  goat  and 
quantities  of  the  true  blacktailed  deer.  Grizzly  bears  are  found  in  several 
districts,  while  black  bear  are  to  be  found  in  number  throughout  the  Province. 
The  mule  deer,  miscalled  blacktail,  is  so  abundant  in  East  Kootenay,  the  Boun- 
dary country,  Okanagan  and  Lillooet  as  to  be  a  very  certain  source  of  supply 
for  the  ranchers  and  miners  to  draw  upon.  Elk  (wapiti)  shooting  may  be 
indulged  in  by  those  visiting  the  northern  end  of  Vancouver  Island.  It  is 
believed  that  the  elk  is  extinct  upon  the  mainland,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  province,  but  on  Vancouver  Island  it  is 
tolerably  abundant,  although  unfortunately,  it  frequents  a  densely  forested 
region,  so  that  the  hunting  means  hard  work. 


Elk   and    Hunter. 


Although  few  persons,  however  keen,  would  visit  British  Columbia 
merely  for  the  sake  of  its  wing  shooting,  yet  it  is  undeniable  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Manitoba,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Athabasca,  a  man  may 
find  as  much  work  for  his  breech-loader  in  the  province  as  he  would  abroad 
anywhere.  Five  species  of  grouse  and  vast  quantities  of  wild  fowl,  from 
swans  to  teal,  abound  in  suitable  localities.  The  marshes  of  the  Columbia 
swarm  with  mallard  and  other  choice  duck  in  the  autumn ;  the  Aitow  Lakes 
and  the  upper  valley  of  the  Fraser  form  a  trough  much  frequented  by  the 
wild  geese  during  their  migrations,  and  the  fiords  and  sounds  of  the  coast 
shelter  great  fiocks  of  wild  fowl  throughout  the  winter — for  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  winters  of  the  Pacific  are  very  much  less  rigorous  than 
those  of  the  Atlantic,  and  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  birds  do  not  go 
further  south  than  Vancouver  Island. 

The  fishing  of  British  Columbia  is  so  remarkably  good  that  no  one  ca-n 
realize  the  quantities  of  salmon  and  trout  to  be  found  in  the  streams  of  this 
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province,  until  he  has  visited  it.  The  quinnat  and  cohoe  salmon  may  be  taken 
in  salt  water  at  certain  seasons  in  large  numbers  by  means  of  a  spoon  bait, 
and  a  few  crack  fishermen  have  succeeded  in  taking  the  quinnat  in  fresh 
water,  but  as  a  rule  British  Columbia  salmon  do  not  rise  to  the  fly.  However, 
the  trout  will  more  than  make  up  for  the  salmon's  lack  of  appreciation.  The 
rainbow  trout  is,  possibly,  the  finest  fish  for  his  inches  of  all  the  trout  family, 
and,  happily,  he  is  extraordinarily  numerous  in  many  of  the  inland  waters. 
Where  he  is  not  found  his  place  is  taken  by  the  black  spotted  trout,  an  excel- 
lent fish,  though  hardly  the  equal  of  the  rainbow.  Very  heavy  lake  trout  are 
found  in  all  the  larger  sheets  of  water.  Shuswap  Lake  may  be  mentioned  as 
especially  good  and  easy  of  access.  An  excellent  hotel  has  been  built  at 
Sicamous  on  the  very  ed^e  of  this  lake,  at  which  many  sportsmen  reside  each 
summer  for  weeks  at  a  time  in  order  to  enjoy  the  fishing  and  shooting  of  the 
neighborhood. 


ADVICE    TO    IMMIGRANTS. 

There  is  no  country  within  the  British  Empire  which  offers  more  induce- 
ments to  men  of  energy  and  industry  than  British  Columbia.  To  the  practical 
farmer,  miner,  lumberman,  fisherman,  horticulturist  and  dairyman  it  offers  a 
comfortable  living  and  ultimate  independence,  if  he  begins  right,  preserves 
and  takes  advantage  of  his  opportunities.  The  skilled  mechanic  has  also  a 
good  chance  to  establish  himself  and  the  laborer  will  scarcely  fail  to  find 
employment.  The  man  without  a  trade,  the  clerk,  the  accountant  and  the 
semi-professional,  is  warned,  however,  that  his  chances  for  employment  are 
by  no  means  good.  Much  depends  upon  the  individual,  for  where  many  fail 
one  may  secure  a  position  and  win  success,  but  men  in  search  of  employment 
in  offices  or  warehouses,  and  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  turn  their  hands 
to  any  kind  of  manual  labor  in  an  emergency,  would  do  well  to  stay  away 
from  British  Columbia  unless  they  have  sufficient  means  to  support  them- 
selves for  six  months  or  a  year  while  seeking  a  situation. 

The  class  of  immigrants  whose  chances  of  success  are  greatest  is  the  man 
of  small  or  moderate  means,  possessing  energy,  good  health  and  self-reliance, 
with  the  faculty  of  adaptability  to  his  new  surroundings.  He  should  have  at 
least  £300  (^1,500)  to  £500  (112,500)  on  arrival  in  the  province,  sufficient  to 
"  look  around  "  before  locating  permanently,  make  his  first  payment  on  his 
land  and  support  himself  and  family  while  awaiting  returns  from  his  first 
crop.  This  applies  to  a  man  taking  up  mixed  farming.  It  is  sometimes 
advisable  for  the  new  comer  to  work  for  wages  for  a  time  until  he  learns  the 
''  ways  of  the  country." 

Settlers'  effects,  etc.,  household  furniture,  farming  implements  in  use,  and 
live  stock,  brought  into  the  province  by  bona  fide  settlers  are  admitted  free 
of  duty,  but  most  articles  of  domestic  use  may  be  bought  in  the  country  at 
reasonable  prices. 

The  following  is  the  authorized  number  of  live  stock  allowed  to  be 
imported  free  of  duty :  Horses,  1  to  every  10  acres,  not  exceeding  16  in  all ; 
cattle,  the  same ;  sheep,  1  to  each  acre,  100  in  all  allowed ;  hogs,  the  same. 

To  avoid  the  risk  of  loss  the  immigrant  from  Great  Britain  should  pay 
the  money  not  wanted  on  the  passage  to  the  Dominion  Express  Company's 
of&ce  in  London,  Liverpool  or  Glasgow,  and  get  a  money  order  payable  at  any 
point  in  British  Columbia ;  or  he  may  pay  his  money  to  any  bank  in  London 
having  an  agency  in  British  Columbia,  such  as  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  Cana- 
dian Bank  of  Commerce,  Bank  of  British  l^orth  America,  Imperial  Bank,  etc. 
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This  suggestion  applies  with  equal  force  to  persons  coming  from  Eastern 
Canada  or  the  United  States. 

United  States  currensy  is  taken  at  par  in  business  circles.  1  [ 

The  Provincial  Government  Agent  at  point  of  arrival  will  furnish  informa- 
tion as  to  lands  open  for  settlement,  farms  for  sale,  rates  of  wages,  etc. 


HOW    TO    REACH    BRITISH    GOIiUMBIA. 

From  the  United  Kingdom. — Several  lines  of  steamships  ply  between 
British  and  Canadian  ports,  and  full  and  reliable  information  regarding  routes, 
rates  of  passage,  &c.,  can  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the  Agent-General  of 
British  Columbia,  Salisbury  House,  Finsbury  Circus,  London ;  the  office  of 
the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  17,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W. ;  the 
office  of  the  Canadian  Commissioner  of  Emigration,  11-12,  Charing  Cross, 
London,  W.C. ;  or  to  the  Dominion  Government  Agents  at  Birmingham. 
Cardiff,  Liverpool,  Dublin,  Belfast  or  Glasgow. 

From  the  United  States  through  tickets  may  be  bought  to  any  point  in 
British  Columbia  over  any  of  the  transcontinental  railways  and  their  branches 
and  connections. 


STRAKER  BROTHERS,  LTD.,  44-47.  BI8H0P8QATE  WITHOUT,  E.C 
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Dominion  iltlantic  Railwap 


FRUIT-GROWING 

IN    THE 

ANNAPOLIS  VALLEY  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA 


A  WORD  TO  THE  WISE 

Ex-Chief  Justice  Sir  Robert  Wbatherbe,  who  has  found  time  amid 
liis  professional  duties  to  plant  one  of  the  largest  orchards  in  the  Annapolis 
Valley,  says ;  "  We  have  a  belt  containing  about  400  square  miles,  capable 
-of  producing  an  annual  revenue  of  $30,000,000.  There  is  no  land  in  the 
world  that  will  yield  like  this  valley,  and  we  should  plant  the  whole  area. 
There  is  no  fear  of  raising  more  apples  than  are  required.  We  can  raise 
them  more  profitably  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world." 

Prof.  Saunders,  Director  of  the  Dominion  Experimental  Farm  at 
Ottawa,  says  :  "  I  know  of  no  locality  where  trees  bear  so  abundantly  and 
-continuously  as  in  your  own  favoured  Annapolis  Valley." 

In  the  Annapolis  Valley  there  are  about  250,000  acres  of  land  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  fruit.  Probably  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  this 
^rea  is  already  set  with  trees.  Tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  choice  orchard 
land  await  the  incoming  of  capital  and  labour. 

During  the  past  five  years  the  acreage  of  young  orchards  has  largely 
increased.  There  is  no  investment  open  that  will  yield  such  abundant 
returns,  for  a  period  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  years.  A  hundred-acre 
orchard  means  wealth* 


THE  ANNAPOLIS  VALLEY 

is  traversed  throughout  by  the  DOMINION  ATLANTIC  RAILWAY 
the  Short,  Quick,  Cheap  Route  to  and  from 

HALIFAX    ST.    JOHN    AND    BOSTON 

Along  this  Eailway's  System  are  to  be  found  choice  Fruit  Lands. 
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There  are  splendid  educational  facilities,  and  easy  access  to  the  largest 
cities  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 


''  ?alr  Kooa  Scotia/' 


Extract  from  Speech  by  Earl  Grey,  Governor 
General  of  Canaduj  at  Halifax,  N,S.,  August  Sthy 
1907. 


"  After  three  years'  study  of  Canada  he  was  prepared 
to  hold  the  field  against  the  world — that,  great  as 
were  the  resources,  advantages,  and  attractions  of  the 
sister  Provinces,  Nova  Scotia  need  not  be  afraid  to 
pit  her  charms  against  any  of  her  Sister  Provinces^ 
however  fair  they  might  be. 
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NOVA    SCOTIA: 


BY 


JOHN     HOWARD 

(Agent-General.) 
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HON.    GEORGE    H.    MURRAY, 
Premier  of  Nova  Scotia. 
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NOVA    SCOTIA: 

AN     ADDRESS 

GIVEN    AT 

THE     IMPERIAL     INSTITUTE 

BY 

MR.  JOHN  HOWARD, 

AGENT-GENERAL     FOR     THE    PROVINCE. 
On  the  24TH  MARCH,  1902. 


LORD  STRATHCONA  &  MOUNT  ROYAL,  G.C.M.G,  &C.,  &C, 

High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  presiding. 


REVISED     1907. 


In  order  to  convey  a  comprehensive  idea  of  Nova  Scotia,  it  is 
desirable  to  give  a  briet  account  of  its  discovery  and  early 
history ;  and  some  of  the  many  vicissitudes  it  passed  through, 
before  it  became  permanently  attached  to  the  British  Crown. 
After  the  Cabots  sailed  from  Bristol  in  1497  with  the  intention 
of  reaching  China  by  the  supposed  North -West  passage 
(having  been  commissioned  by  Henry  VII.  to  discover  the 
"isles,  regions  and  provinces  of  the  heathen  and  infidels 
unknown  to  Christians  "),  the  first  new  land  they  encountered 
was  that  portion  of  Cape  Breton  within  view  of  the  Sugar 
Loaf  Peak,  near  Cape  North,  which  was  sighted  on  the  24th 
June,  1497,  and  called  by  them  Prima  Vista.  Continuing 
their  voyage,  they  shortly  afterwards  arrived  at  Prince 
Edward  Island,  which  they  named  the  Island  of  St.  John. 
Not  finding  the  expected  passage,  they  altered  their  course 
towards  the  south  and  cruised  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Florida, 
when  they  returned  to  England,  bringing  with  them  two 
natives  from  St.  John  Island,  no  doubt  as  a  proof  of  their 
discoveries.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  up  to  this  time  the 
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Voyages  of  Columbus  had  not  extended  beyond  the  Islands  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  he  not  yet  having  reached  the  mainland. 
The  claim  of  England  on  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  fact,  on  the 
whole  of  North  America,  was,  therefore,  based  on  this 
discovery.  It  became  known  to  the  French  shortly  afterwards, 
who  called  it  "Acadie,"  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
Indian  word  "  Cadie,"  a  place  of  abundance.  The  aborigines 
of  Acadia,  now  known  as  the  Micmac  Indians,  belonged  to  the 
family  of  the  Algonquins,  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  the 
eight  great  families  of  the  North  American  Indians  inhabiting 
the  region  between  the  Mississippi,  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
country  of  the  Esquimaux.  It  is  believed  that  their  numbers 
have  been  very  much  exaggerated.  Although  savages  in  their 
mode  of  life,  they  were  originally  savages  of  the  highest  type, 
veritable  Spartans  in  spirit,  eloquent,  brave,  and  honorable, 
with  some  of  the  noblest  qualities  and  virtues  met  with  in 
civilized  races.  With  the  advent  of  the  white  man,  however, 
they  began  to  deteriorate,  and  as  a  foe  they  were  dangerous, 
crafty,  and  cruel,  resorting  to  all  kinds  of  strategy,  devices,  and 
treachery  to  outwit  or  surprise  their  enemies.  These  pro- 
pensities were  fostered  and  utilized  by  the  French  Acadians  in 
their  relations  with  the  English. 

We  find  that  the  rich  fisheries  on  the  coasts  were  known 
to  the  Europeans  in  1504,  and  in  that  year  many  adventurers 
visited  these  shores  to  fish  or  barter  with  the  Indians,  so  that 
the  coasts  were  already  familiar  to  these  traders  and  fishermen 
before  there  were  any  white  settlers.  For  several  years  no 
steps  seem  to  have  been  taken  in  England  to  follow  up  the 
advantages  of  Cabot's  discovery.  The  French  attempted  to 
effect  a  settlement  in  15 18  but  failed,  as  also  did  the  attempt 
by  an  Englishman  named  Howe  in  1536.  In  1583  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert,  a  half  brother  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  set 
out  for  the  new  world  to  found  a  colony,  but  after  reaching 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  of  which  he  took  formal  possession 
in  the  name  of  England,  he  met  with  disaster  on  continuing 
his  voyage,  which  he,  therefore,  abandoned,  and  was  lost  on 
his  return  to  England.  Whilst  England  based  her  claims  on 
discovery,  France  based  hers  on  settlement. 
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NORSE    STONE. 


The  Stone  bearing  this  Runic  description  was  found  at  the  head  of 
Yarmouth  Harbor  by  Dr.  Fletcher  nfcar  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
Weight  about  400  pounds.  Photogra{}}is  and  rubbings  have  been  sent 
abroad  to  the  several  Historic  and  Antiquarian  Societies.  In  1884,  May 
2nd,  Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  Mr.  Henry  Philips  gave  a  full  description  and 
translation  of  the  characters.  The  follbwing  is  an  extract  :  '*  In  1875  a 
rubbing  was  placed  in  my  hand  and  I  have  become  ultimately  satisfied  of 

its  bona  fide  nature Word  after  word  appeared  in  disjointed 

forms  and  each  was  in  turn  rejected  until  at  last  an  intelligible  word  came 
forth  followed  by  another  and  another  until  a  real  sentence  stood  forth  to 
my  astonished  gaze  :  harkussen  men  varn,  Hako's  son  addressed  the 
men.  In  the  expedition  of  Thorfinn  Karlfsefne  in  1007,  the  name  of  Haki 
occurs  among  those  who  accompanied  him."  This  stone  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  S.  M.  Ryerson  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  may  be  seen 
at  any  time  on  the  lawn  at  his  residence,  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia. 
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It  appears  uncertain  when  the  first  settlement  took  place, 
but  it  is  stated  by  French  writers  that  one  was  made  in  Cape 
Breton  by  France  in  154 1.  However,  De  Monts,  a  Frenchman, 
having  been  appointed  Lieut.-General  of  the  Territory  of  Acadie 
took  out  an  expedition  in  1604,  when  he  founded  Port  Royal 
(afterwards  changed  to  Annapolis  by  the  British).  In  1613 
Port  Royal  was  attacked  and  destroyed  by  Captain  Samuel 
Argel,  on  the  claim  made  by  England  to  the  whole  continent  of 
North  America,  founded  on  the  discoveries  of  the  Cabots. 

*  This  claim  the  English  continued  to  assert,  and  the  French 
who  remained  there  were  merely  regarded  as  interlopers,  whose, 
presence,  like  that  of  the  Indians,  was  simply  tolerated  for  the 
time.  In  1621  Sir  William  Alexander  received  from  King 
James  1.  a  grant  of  the  whole  of  the  Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick  and  the  Gasp6  Peninsula,  which  territory  was 
to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  to  be  held  at  a 
quit  rent  of  one  penny  Scots  per  year,  to  be  paid  on  the  soil  of 
Nova  Scotia,  if  demanded.  Sir  William  Alexander  accordingly 
visited  Acadia,  but  the  French  being  again  in  possession  of 
Port  Royal,  no  permanent  settlement  was  made  by  his  people, 
and  nothing  was  done  for  several  years.  James  I.  dying, 
Charles  I.  confirmed  his  father's  grant  to  Alexander,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  settlement  of  the  Colony  and  providing 
funds  for  its  subsistence,  an  order  of  Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia 
was  created,  to  consist  of  150  gentlemen  who  were  willing  to 
contribute  to  the  founding  of  the  Colony,  each  of  whom  was  to 
receive  a  tract  of  land  six  miles  by  three  in  Nova  Scotia,  which 
Sir  William  Alexander  re-leased  to  them  in  consideration  of 
their  aid  in  the  work  of  colonisation.  This  scheme,  if  vigorously 
carried  out,  would  probably  have  ended  in  establishing  a  strong 
Colony,  but  meantime  a  war  suddenly  broke  out  between 
England  and  France.  Sir  David  Kirk  captured  Port  Royal, 
and  when  the  war  ceased  Acadia,  with  the  exception  of  Cape 
Sable  and  Fort  St.  Louis,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  British.  In 
1632  a  treaty  was  signed,  ceding  Acadia  to  France.  In  1654 
a  force  under  Major  Sedgewick  attacked  the  French,  and  Nova 
Scotia  for  the  third  time  became  English, 
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However,  by  the  treaty  cf  Breda  in  1667,  France  again 
obtained  possession  of  Acadia.  Hostilities  having  broken  out 
in  1689,  the  New  England  people,  mindful  of  what  they  had 
formerly  suffered  from  the  French,  fitted  out  an  expedition 
under  Sir  William  Phips,  which  again  took  Port  Royal.  It 
was  once  more  given  up  in  1696  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  and 
restored  to  France.  However,  in  1710  it  was  finally  captured 
by  General  Nicholson,  and  the  name  changed  to  Annapolis 
Royal. 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713  Acadia  was  formally 
given  up  to  England  as  well  as  the  whole  of  Newfoundland, 
but  France  retained  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton  and  the  other 
islands  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  including  the  Island  of  St. 
John,  now  known  as  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  the  right  to 
erect  fortifications  for  defensive  purposes.  The  value  and 
extent  of  the  fisheries  on  the  shores  of  Cape  Breton,  already 
referred  to,  had  been  very  early  recognised  by  the  French,  and 
we  find  in  1710,  according  to  their  returns,  that  upwards  of 
23,000  men  and  2,100  vessels  of  various  sizes  were  engaged  in 
that  industry. 

Their  fleet  usually  arrived  in  April  and  fished  till  August, 
when  they  commenced  to  return.  A  very  large  revenue  was 
derived  from  this  trade,  which  gave  France  the  monopoly  of 
the  chief  European  fish  markets,  and  the  men  it  provided  for 
drafting  into  its  Navy  impressed  upon  France  the  importance 
of  retaining  these  possessions  at  all  hazards.  The  building  of 
the  town  and  fortress  of  Louisburg  were  therefore  commenced 
for  the  protection  of  these  fisheries,  the  shelter  of  its  fleets,  and 
for  a  base  of  operations  in  time  of  war.  Its  magnificent  harbour 
was  capable  of  accommodating  its  large  and  numerous  warships. 
It  mounted  400  cannon,  and  its  garrison  numbered  at  times 
10,000  men.  After  30  years  of  labour  and  vast  expense  it 
became  a  mighty  stronghold  and  a  standing  menace  to  New 
England,  harbouring  a  swarm  of  privateers  which  preyed  upon 
English  commerce.  Its  existence  became  intolerable  to  the 
British  Colonists,  and  they  determined  to  make  an  attempt  to 
capture  it.  Although  most  of  the  troops,  which  were  raised  in 
New   England   for   the  purpose,   were   inexperienced,   success 
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Crowned  their  efforts;  for  aided  by  the  ships  of  war  under 
Commodore  Warren,  after  a  siege  of  49  days,  the  garrison 
capitulated.  The  benefits  of  this  remarkable  exploit  were  not 
very  lasting,  for  Louisburg  was  soon  restored  to  France  by 
treaty.  In  1758,  however,  it  was  again  necessary  to  reduce  the 
place,  and  an  attack  was  delivered  by  General  Wolfe,  shortly 
after  which  the  garrison  surrendered ;  the  capitulation  including 
the  whole  Island  of  Cape  Breton  and  the  Island  of  St.  John. 
It  was  decided  to  demolish  the  fortifications  of  Louisburg ;  the 
work  took  two  years  to  accomplish,  and  very  little  now  remains 
to  mark  the  site  of  this  once  famous  fortress. 

Meantime  owing  to  the  representations  of  the  New  England 
Colonists  for  the  necessity  of  a  fortified  post  on  the  shores  of 
Nova  Scotia  to  counteract  the  influence  exercised  by  Louisburg, 
then  all  powerful,  the  English  Government  founded  Halifax  in 
1749.  This  work  was  entrusted  to  the  Hon.  Edward  Cornwallis, 
who  landed  there  on  the  21st  June  with  about  4,000  settlers. 
A  town  site  was  very  soon  selected,  cleared  and  laid  out  and 
named  after  Lord  Halifax,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  England.  During  these  building  operations  great 
annoyance  and  trouble  was  experienced  from  the  hostile  actions 
of  the  Indians,  who,  instigated  by  the  French  settlers,  practiced 
all  sorts  of  barbarities  on  the  new  comers,  whom  they  treacher- 
ously cut  off  in  the  woods  surrounding  the  town,  whenever 
opportunity  offered.  These  Acadians  after  remaining  for  40 
years  on  their  lands  without  carrying  out  their  undertaking  to 
become  British  subjects,  on  which  conditions  they  were 
permitted  to  remain,  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  made  the 
tools  of  French  intrigue.  They  were  now  called  upon  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  or  to  leave  the  country.  They  unanimously 
refused  to  do  either,  claiming  that  they  were  neutrals.  England 
now  being  engaged  in  a  life  and  death  struggle  with  France  for 
the  supremacy  of  North  America,  the  Acadians  became  her 
enemies  within  the  gate.  If  such  a  state  of  things  were  to  be 
tolerated,  English  settlement  in  an  English  Province  would 
be  impossible.  Diplomacy  and  argument  proving  equally 
unavailing  upon  this  misguided  people,  nothing  remained  but 
expulsion,  which  accordingly  took  place  with  as  little  hardship 
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as  possible  under  the  circumstances.  Their  masters  were  so 
constantly  being  changed,  that  they  may  have  awaited  the  next 
swing  of  the  pendulum  to  restore  them  to  their  original  con- 
dition. It  is  conjectured  that  of  the  total  number  of  those 
forcibly  removed  at  least  two  thirds  afterwards  returned  to 
Nova  Scotia. 

In  view  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States^  many 
thousands  of  Loyalists  came  to  Nova  Scotia  in  1783,  and  settled 
in  different  parts  of  the  Province.  They  proved  a  very 
acceptable  acquisition,  being  principally  persons  of  position 
and  education,  who  preferred  to  reside  within  the  sphere  of  the 
flag,  under  which  they  were  born.  They  soon  became  the 
leading  men,  and  to  their  courage,  loyalty  and  devotion  Nova 
Scotia  owes  many  of  the  beneficent  laws  and  institutions  of 
which  she  is  so  justly  proud. 

In    1867    Nova   Scotia  joined    the   Confederation   of    the 

Canadian  Provinces,  and  thus  became  part  of  the  Dominion 

of  Canada. 

NOVA   SCOTIA. 

Nova  Scotia  forming  the  most  easterly  Province  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  juts  out  into  the  Atlantic,  and  is  con- 
nected to  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus  about  14  miles 
across.  It  lies  between  43  and  47  North  latitude  and  60  and 
67  West  longitude.  Varying  in  breadth  from  50  to  100  miles, 
it  is  350  miles  long,  and  contains  about  21,000  (20,907)  square 
miles.  In  this  small  area  is  crowded  a  wealth  and  variety  of 
natural  resources  which  no  region  of  similar  extent  can  equal. 
Its  coast  line  has  been  so  cut  into  by  the  sea,  that  it  measures 
many  thousands  of  miles,  and  is  broken  by  a  myriad  of 
beautifuJ  bays  and  natural ,  harbours,  which  provide  that  no 
part  of  the  Province  is  more  than  30  miles  from  navigable 
waters.  The  number  of  harbours  capable  of  accommodating 
ships  of  the  largest  size,  being  more  than  double  those  on  the 
entire  seaboard  of  the  United  States,  from  Maine  to  Mexico, 
and  include  to  the  east  of  Halifax  26  ports,  12  of  which  can 
accommodate  ships  of  the  Navy,  the  remainder  with  capacity 
to  take  average  sized  merchantmen,  whilst  to  the  west  are  15 
ports  and  harbours  of  magnificent  proportions  and  beauty. 
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Unsurpassed  in  North  America,  if  not  in  the  world,  is 
Halifax  Harbour;  accessible  at  all  seasons,  safe,  deep  and 
easily  approached,  it  is  said  to  be  sufficiently  extensive  to 
contain  the  united  Navies  of  Britain,  France,  America,  and 
Germany  with  room  to  spare,  or  to  permit  the  entire  British 
Navy  to  manoeuvre  upon  its  waters  with  ease  and  safety. 
,Within  the  interior  of  the  Province  there  are  innumerable 
rivers  and  streams  and  more  than  400  lakes,  the  largest  and 
most  famous  being  the  Bras  d'or  in  Cape  Breton.  This  is 
about  45  miles  long  and  varies  to  about  15  miles  in  width, 
combining  the  charm  of  a  fresh  water  lake,  with  all  the 
advantages  of  a  salt  water  one.  It  has  been  called  the  Loch 
Lomond  of  North  America,  a  gem  of  nature  so  beautiful  and 
so  picturesque  that  it  challenges  the  admiration  of  even  the 
greatest  travellers.  Generally  throughout  the  Province  the 
scenery  is  varied  and  beautiful,  with  the  alternating  views  of 
lakes,  meadows,  and  woods.  Special  mention  should  be  made 
of  Grand  Pr^,  rendered  famous  by  Longfellow's  "  Evangeline.'* 
It  is  now  called  the  Land  of  Evangeline,  and  is  yearly  visited 
by  many  thousands  of  tourists,  no  doubt  attracted  as  much  by 
its  natural  beauties  as  by  the  romantic  and  tragedic  interest 
with  which  Longfellow  has  surrounded  it.  I  think  the  in- 
habitants owe  to  the  great  poet  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
indirect  benefits  that  have  accrued  to  them  in  making  their 
district  a  favourite  summer  resort. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climatic  conditions  are  very  favourable.  The  heat  of 
summer  is  tempered  by  the  sea  breezes  and  the  winter  cold  is 
also  moderated  by  its  proximity.  Extremes  of  temperature 
are  not  great.  It  is  exceedingly  healthy,  and  the  air  is 
vitalizing,  exhilarating  and  recuperative,  and  in  winter, 
although  the  mercury  falls  lower  than  it  does  here,  it  causes  no 
discomfort,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  and  its 
bracing  qualities.  The  spring  seasons  are,  however,  somewhat 
backward,  but  the  weather  in  the  autumn  is  usually  very  fine 
and  that  period  called  Indian  summer  requires  to  be  experienced 
to   be   appreciated.      Then  the  sun   appears  with    its  mellow 
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light  and  temperate  warmth  and  bathes  all  things  in  a  golden 
glory.  The  air  is  still  and  nature  seems  to  rest  after  her 
exertions  in  bringing  vegetation  to  maturity.  The  leaves  of 
the  forest,  touched  by  the  magic  fingers  of  the  frost,  put  on 
fresh  shades,  and  changing  in  intensity,  become  a  mass  of 
bewildering  colour,  ranging  from  light  yellows,  through  the 
vermillions,  to  deepest  purples,  completing  a  scene  of  wondrous 
beauty. 

EDUCATION. 

Nova  Scotia  is  justly  proud  of  her  free  educational  system 
established  by  the  Government  in  1865.  It  works  well  and  is 
extremely  thorough,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other 
country  which  pays  greater  attention  to  this  most  important 
subject.  The  system  is  so  arranged  that  the  younger  generation 
can  pass  by  progressive  steps  from  the  early  stages  of  tuition 
through  the  various  grades  until  the  universities  are  reached. 
The  schools  are  non -sectarian.  The  teachers  are  trained  at  the 
Normal  School  at  Truro,  where  thorough  provision  is  made  for 
a  most  efficient  and  comprehensive  preparation.  The  number 
of  schools  open  in  1904  was  2,331,  at  which  96,886  pupils 
attended,  being  a  proportion  of  about  one  in  five  of  the  total 
population.  There  are  five  colleges,  and  each  of  the  eighteen 
counties  has  a  high  school  or  academy,  which  is  the  connecting 
link  between  the  public  schools  and  the  universities. 

The  movement  for  the  confederation  of  the  colleges  in  the 

maritime  provinces  has  beep  revived,  as  it  is  pointed  out  that 

many  of  the  departments  are  duplicated,  whilst  others  might 

with   advantage   be   extended,   particularly   those    relating    to 

science.    The  object  is  to  establish  a  central  university,  offering 

as  many  inducements  in  the  higher  branches  as  can  be  obtained 

in  the  United  States  or  at  the  McGill  University.    The  benefits 

of  such  a  course  of  scientific  training  would  nowhere  be  more 

appreciated  than  in  the  maritime  provinces,  owing  to  the  great 

importance  of  their  natural  resources. 

N.B.  —The  Nova  Scotia  Legislature  realising  the  enormous  possibilities 
that  lie  in  the  efficient  development  of  the  great  natural  resources  of  the 
province,  has  recently  made  provision  for  the  immediate  establishment  and 
equipment  in  Halifax  of  an  Institute  of  Technology  of  university  grade. 
This  Institution  will  have  departmefits  providing  instruction  and  professional 
training  in  metallurgical,  civil,  mining,  mechanical,  chemical  and  electrical 
engineering. 
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AGRICULTURE. 
The  province  is  eminently  adapted  by  nature  for  agri- 
culture and  fruit  growing.  The  soil  is  rich  and  easy  to  work, 
whilst  the  climate,  neither  too  hot  in  summer  nor  too  cold  in 
winter,  lends  itself  to  the  rapid  development  of  vegetation  of  all 
kinds.  Farming  is  largely  carried  on,  by  itself,  and  in  con- 
junction with  fruit  growing,  dairying,  and  stock  raising.  The 
district  known  as  the  Annapolis  Valley  is  probably  the  most 
favoured  part  of  the  province,  and  it  is  here  that  the  fruit 
growing  industry  prevails.  As  an  apple  producing  country 
Nova  Scotia  is  unexcelled,  and  they  are  famed  both  in  Great 
Britian  and  the  United  States  for  their  excellent  flavour  and 
fine  keeping  qualities.  The  possibilities  with  regard  to  this 
important  industry  are  very  great,  and  the  Nova  Scotia 
Government  recognising  this,  recently  established  experi- 
mental orchards  in  every  county  of  the  Province,  and  it 
has  been  found  that  apples  can  be  successfully  cultivated 
practically  in  any  district.  This  has  resulted  in  the  "  fruit 
belt'*  being  largely  increased,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  2,000,000  apple  trees  in  Nova  Scotia,  although  not  10% 
of  the  land  suitable  for  apple  culture  has  yet  been  planted.* 
Dairying  is  now  having  much  more  attention  paid  to  it 
than  formerly,  but  there  is  still  room  for  the  introduction 
of  improvements  in  this  respect,  which  the  local  government 
is  encouraging  by  money  grants  towards  the  establishment 
of  cheese  factories  and  creameries,  which  are  now  becoming 
more  numerous.  In  1905  the  value  from  dairy  products 
was  about  three  million  dollars.  There  is  a  good  local 
demand  for  these  products  at  remunerative  prices,  whilst  a 
fair  amount  is  exported,  and  with  further  energy  there  is  no 
reason- why  this  export  trade  should  not  assume  very  large  and 
profitable  proportions.  With  regard  to  stock  raising,  this  was 
chiefly  carried  on  to  supply  the  local  markets.  Latterly, 
however,  farmers  have  found  out  that  this  business  can  be 
extended  with  advantage,  and  they  are  now  supplying  the  home 
demand,  as  well  as  looking  for  markets  abroad.     The  class  of 

*N.B. — Statements  by  responsible  fruit  farmers  in  Nova  Scotia  show  that 
orchards  in  full  bearing  return  on  an  average  a  net  profit  of  over  25%  per 
annum,  valuing  an  acre  of  orchard  at  $610. 
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stock  has  been  much  improved,  and  at  the  last  Provincial 
Exhibition  held  at  Halifax  (Nova  Scotia),  the  animals  shown 
compare  favourably  with  those  to  be  seen  in  Scotland.  The 
marsh  lands  are  a  prominent  feature  in  the  country,  and  derive 
their  fertility  from  deposits  of  mud  left  by  the  tide,  which  is 
sometimes  allowed  to  overflow.  In  many  cases  these  lands 
have  been  reclaimed  by  a  system  of  dyking,  forming  very  rich 
meadows,  the  crops  of  hay  from  which  are  exceptionally  good, 
in  some  cases  reaching  four  tons  to  the  acte.  In  the  south 
western  district  of  the  province  there  are  lands  suitable  for 
sheep  raising,  as  they  can  be  pastured  along  the  shores  and  on 
the  islands  during  most  of  the  winter,  and  considerable  attention 
is  now  being  given  to  this  industry  by  capitalists.  There  is 
also  a  growing  demand  for  bacon  and  pork  at  fair  prices,  and 
the  attention  of  farmers  has  been  directed  to  this  branch  of 
stock  breeding,  with  a  view  of  securing  a  larger  share  of  the 
increasing  export  trade,  and  the  amount  of  live  stock  sold  in 
1905  is  returned  as  over  one  million  dollars.  Poultry  farming 
has  already  made  some  considerable  headway,  and  large 
numbers  are  raised,  and  as  it  requires  but  a  small  capital,  it 
should  be  carried  on  with  satisfactory  results,  if  not  by  itself, 
then  in  conjunction  with  fruit  growing  or  mixed  farming.  In 
Cape  Breton  the  prospects  for  market-gardening,  dairying,  and 
poultry  farming  are  very  bright,  especially  near  the  mining 
towns,  where  the  exceptional  increase  in  the  population  has 
caused  a  corresponding  demand  for  these  commodities.  With 
the  cold  storage  system  now  in  operation,  I  think  that  more 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  it  in  exporting  Nova  Scotia 
produce  of  this  description.  Arrangements  have  already  been 
made  with  a  Canadian  Produce  Co.  (of  Toronto),  to  take  all  the 
poultry  of  some  Nova  Scotia  farms,  and  ship  it  by  this  system 
from  Halifax  to  Great  Britain. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  apples  of  Nova  Scotia,  but  in 
addition  to  this  fruit,  plums,  raspberries,  blackberries,  peaches, 
grapes,  cranberries,  strawberries,  &c.,  are  grown  with  success. 
Cranberries  especially  are  an  increasing  crop.  They  grow  on 
boggy  land  where  nothing  else  will  succeed,  and  require  very 
little   attention   after   the   beds  are   made.      They  come   into 
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bearing  in  about  four  years,  and  are  said  to  last  forty  years. 
The  average  crop  is  some  forty  barrels  per  acre,  but  much 
larger  returns  have  been  received  from  certain  districts.  A 
considerable  quantity  is  shipped  to  London,  where  they  find  a 
ready  market  at  good  prices. 

There  is  a  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  College  at  Truro 
where  students  are  received  and  instructed  in  the  best  and  most 
scientific  manner  of  fruit  growing  and  agriculture,  &c.,  in  all  its 
branches.  The  only  expense  incurred  is  a  merely  nominal  one 
for  board.  An  experimental  farm  is  attached  to  the  College,  • 
so  that  practical  as  well  as  theoretical  knowledge  is  imparted. 

The  foregoing  slight  sketch  of  the  agricultural  resources  of 
Nova  Scotia,  will,  I  think,  prove  that  there  are  plenty  of 
openings  for  men  with  a  small  capital  who  are  not  afraid  of  hard 
work.  The  suitable  climate,  beauty  of  the  country,  richness 
of  the  soil,  variety  of  crops  that  may  be  raised,  and  the  accessi- 
bility to  the  markets  of  the  world,  constitute  advantages,  which 
I  venture  to  affirm,  are  not  exceeded  by  any  of  our  colonies. 

FISHERIES. 

One  of  the  chief  industries  is  that  of  the  fisheries. 
Probably  no  other  country  is  so  favoured  as  Nova  Scotia  in 
this  respect,  the  yield  appearing  to  be  inexhaustible.  The 
varieties  include  the  cod,  mackerel,  herring,  haddock,  salmon, 
hake,  halibut,  sea  trout,  &c.,  as  well  as  shell  fish  in  profusion. 
In  1903  the  value  of  Nova  Scotia  fish  is  returned  as  nearly 
eight  million  dollars  (7,841,602  dollars),  of  which  about  five 
millions  was  exported.  From  1869  to  1899  the  value  of  the 
total  yield  of  the  Dominion  was  nearly  six  hundred  million 
dollars  (577,312,478  dollars),  of  which  Nova  Scotia  contributed 
over  two  hundred  and  a  quarter  million  dollars  (234,499,716 
dollars),  or  about  forty  per  cent.  The  total  number  of  boats 
and  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade  in  1903  was  over  6,000,  and 
the  number  of  men  nearly  17,000.  In  1905  the  value  of  the 
fisheries  was  9,000,000  dollars. 

GOLD. 

Gold  was  first  discovered  about  i860  and  is  found  scattered 
all  over  Nova  Scotia,  the  auriferous  area  being  about  3^000 
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square  miles,  extending  principally  along  the  southern  shore. 
The  veins  are  of  varying  richness  and  width  and  carry  gold  in 
amounts  ranging  from  a  trace  up  to  several  ounces.  The  great 
future  in  the  gold  mining  of  Nova  Scotia,  however,  lies  in  the 
so-called  "  low  grade  "  ores,  which  are  met  with  in  wide  belts  in 
many  districts  Trials  on  a  working  scale  have  been  made  with 
these  ores,  and  the  field  appears  even  more  promising  here  than 
in  many  other  gold  mining  countries,  and  nowhere  can  labour 
and  the  usual  supplies  be  procured  more  cheaply  than  in  Nova 
Scotia.  As  this  industry  has  not  been  systematically  developed 
until  within  a  short  time,  the  returns  appear  to  be  comparatively 
small,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  future  lies  before  it,  and 
the  Provincial  Government  in  April,  1903,  passed  an  Act  to 
encourage  deep  level  Gold  Mining,  and  appropriated  a  sum 
to  assist  in  the  sinking  deep  shafts  in  the  Goldfields  of  the 
Province. 

In  addition  to  gold — copper,  lead  and  zinc  are  found  in 
considerable  quantities ;  copper  in  particular  having  been 
discovered  in  many  districts.  A  writer  in  the  Mining  Journal 
states  "  That  'ere  ten  years  have  passed.  Nova  Scotia  will  have 
"  arrived  at  a  point  in  the  development  of  its  copper  deposits 
"  that  will  make  it  a  factor  in  the  production  of  this  important 
"  metal." 

Among  the  miscellaneous  minerals  are  the  following : 
Gypsum  found  in  large  deposits,  some  beds  being  100  teet 
thick ;  manganese ;  antimony,  which  carries  considerable  traces 
of  gold;  celebtine;  sulphur  (molybdenum) ;  cobalt;  nickel  and 
arsenic,  and  others. 

COAL. 

Coal  was  first  discovered  at  SteJlarton,  in  Picton  County, 
in  1791.  It  was  not,  however,  until  after  1825  that  it  was 
systematically  worked  and  shipped  by  the  General  Mining 
Association,  which  had  acquired  the  lease  of  all  the  mines 
originally  granted  to  the  Duke  of  York  by  the  government. 
In  1865  it  was  decided  to  abolish  this  monopoly,  and  since  then 
the  industry  has  been  dependent  upon  individual  enterprise  for 
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its  development  and  progress.  The  coalfields  of  Nova  Scotia, 
the  best  known  of  which  are  situate  in  Cape  Breton,  Cumber- 
land, and  Picton,  embrace  an  area  of  about  4,000  square  miles, 
and  the  total  deposits  available  are  estimated  at  40  billion  tons. 
The  Manager  of  the  Dominion  Coal  Company  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  they  have  sufficient  resources  to  produce 
3,000,000  tons  a  year  for  10,000  years,  and  the  same  gentleman 
also  mentions  that  the  Shaft  of  Dominion  No.  2  was  perhaps 
the  largest  in  the  World,  and  would  alone  give  employment  to 
2,000  men.  During  parts  of  1904  the  pay  roll  of  this  Company 
was  for  8,000  men.*  The  development  has  only  assumed 
important  proportions  during  the  last  few  years.  In  1900  the 
total  output  was  3,358,000  tons,  whilst  that  of  the  whole  of 
Canada  amounted  to  5,333,000  tons,  so  that  Nova  Scotia 
contributed  3/5ths,  or  60%,  while  the  returns  for  1903  show 
that  Nova  Scotia  contributed  5,653,338  tons  cut  of  a  total 
output  for  the  Dominion  of  7,643,999  tons.  In  1905  the  value 
of  the  coal  raised  was  estimated  at  11,250,000  dollars,  and  in 
1906,  12,575,000  dollars.  During  the  five  years  ending  in  1905, 
more  coal  was  raised  than  during  the  previous  ten  years,  when 
over  20,000,000  tons  were  mined,  and  it  is  computed  on  this  basis, 
that  by  the  end  of  1910,  close  on  50  million  tons  will  be  raised. 

The  coal  is  of  the  bituminous  variety,  and  may  be  divided 
into  coking,  free  burning,  and  can n el  coal.  The  official  reports 
on  the  Sydney  Harbour  Seam  show  that  it  is  practically  equal 
to  Welsh  sieam  coal,  and  during  some  trials  made  by  H.M.S. 
"Gannet,"  a  saving  of  12^%  was  obtained  over  the  use  of 
Welsh  coal  alone,  by  mixing  the  latter  with  twice  its  weight  of 
Sydney  coal. 

Now  that  the  supply  of  coal  is  increasing  so  rapidly  in  the 
province,  it  has  been  advisable  to  look  for  more  extended 
markets,  with  the  result  that  considerable  shipments  have  been 
made  to  Norway  and  Sweden,  the  Mediterranean  Ports,  and 
France.  The  total  exports  to  September  30th,  1904,  amounted 
to  about  3^  million  tons.  The  difficulty  in  connection  with  this 
trade  is  the  question  of  securing  return  freight,  and  it  has  been 


*N.B.— 11,000   men  are  now   (1907)   employed   in   the   Dominion   Coal 
Company's  Mine. 
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met  in  many  instances  by  taking  back  suitable  iron  ores  for 
mixing  with  those  at  present  in  use  in  Nova  Scotia,  for  the 
nianufacture  of  iron  and  steel  of  the  grades  required,  which  is 
another  most  important  industry  of  the  province. 

IRON    AND    STEEL. 

With  regard  to  the  quality  and  extent  of  the  iron  ores 
found  in  Nova  Scotia,  Sir  William  Fairburn,  in  writing  on  the 
subject  states,  "  In  Nova  Scotia  some  of  the  richest  ores  yet 
discovered  occur  in  boundless  abundance."  Also  Sir  William 
Dawson,  in  referring  generally  to  the  distance  of  the  iron  ore 
from  the  fuel  required  in  so  great  a  quantity,  whenever  smelting 
processes  are  undertaken  on  a  large  scale  in  Canada,  says :  "  It 
"  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  great  iron  deposits 
"  of  Nova  Scotia,  equal  in  extent  and  value  to  any  others  in  the 
"  Dominion,  are  not  so  situated,  but  lie  in  close  proximity  to 
"  some  of  the  greatest  coalfields  in  the  world.  Even  in  Great 
"  Britain  itself,  the  two  great  staples  of  mineral  wealth  are  not 
"in  more  favourable  contiguity,  and  the  iron  ores  of  Great 
"  Britain  are  neither  so  rich  nor  so  accessible  as  those  of  Nova 
"Scotia." 

With  these  vast  and  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore  at  hand,  and 
with  co^l  and  limestone  in  close  proximity,  great  facilities  exist 
for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  province.  Several 
plants  of  moderate  capacity  had  been  in  existence  for  some  time, 
but  their  locations  were,  as  a  rule,  against  their  favourable 
working.  In  1899  at  Sydney,  C.B.,  the  Dominion  Iron  and 
Steel  Co.  erected  large  works  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
steel,  occupying  some  250  acres,  with  a  front  of  3,000  feet  to 
deep  water.  They  comprise  lour  blast  furnaces,  ten  open 
hearth  furnaces,  blooming  mill,  rail  mill,  400  by-product  coke 
ovens,  coal- washing  and  sulphuric  acid  plants,  machine  shop, 
and  foundry.  The  store  yards  have  a  capacity  of  645,000  tons 
and  are  close  to  the  unloading  piers,  on  which  are  two  towers, 
each  capable  of  dealing  with  some  1,500  tons  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  iron  ore  at  present  used  is  conveyed  from 
Wabana,  Bell  Island,  in  vessels  of  over  6,000  tons,  which  are 
loaded  and  discharged  in  about  sixteen  hours.     The  limestone 
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is  brought  by  rail  from  a  quarry  about  forty  miles  away,  and 
there  is  also  railway  connection  with  the  coal  mines.  Owing, 
therefore,  to  the  raw  materials  being  obtained  within  a  very 
small  radius,  with  coal  on  the  spot,  the  cost  of  assembling  them 
is  very  small,  and  on  this  subject  the  General  Manager  of  the 
Company  says :  "  That  Sydney,  C.B.,  can  furnish  steel  to  the 
world's  markets  at  $6  per  ton  less  than  Pittsburg  (which,  for 
purposes  of  comparison,  is  selected  as  the  cheapest  producer), 
for  the  following  reasons: — the  cost  of  assembling  the  raw 
materials  at  Pittsburg,  is  at  the  lowest  estimate  $3,25  per  ton,  to 
which  must  be  added  the  cost  of  conveying  the  manufactured 
iron  to  the  seaboard,  viz.,  $2  per  ton,  whilst  the  cost  of 
assemblage  at  Sydney,  which  is  on  the  seaboard,  and  1,000 
miles  nearer  to  the  great  markets,  is  given  at  79J  cents  per  ton, 
the  difference  in  favour  of  Sydney  being  calculated  at  $6  per 
ton  as  stated."  All  the  works  are  now  completed,  and  employ 
a  large  number  of  hands.  The  machinery  is  of  the  very  latest 
type,  electrical  power  is  used  wherever  practicable,  and  the 
whole  plant  is  thoroughly  up-to-date.  The  output  for  1903  was 
coke  310,641  tons,  pig  iron  155,139  tons,  steel  billets  and  slabs 
117,986  tons. 

At  a  freight  of  $2  per  ton,  pig  iron  has  been  shipped  to 
Glasgow,  cheaper  than  Cleveland  is  shipping  to  that  market. 
Steel  billets  are  now  being  made  and  shipped  to  the  United  States, 
the  quality  of  which  is  said  be  excellent.  At  Sydney  mines  the 
Nova  Scotia  Steel  and  Coal  Co.  have  built  extensive  works 
alongside  their  coal  supply.  The  open  hearth  plant  was  put  into 
operation  in  July,  1905.  In  1905,  28,723  tons  of  pig  iron  were 
sold,  and  28,225  tons  of  finished  material  shipped  from  the 
Steel  Department. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  manufactory  for  the  making  of 
general  railway  supplies  to  cost  $400,000,  and  the  Sydney 
council  have  voted  $20,000  on  completion  ;  $10,000  for  three 
years;  exemption  from  taxes  for  ten  years;  and  water  at  six 
cents,  for  1,000  gallons.  This  shows  the  encouragement  given 
by  the  city  to  new  industries.  As  a  result  of  the  recent  rapid 
development  of  these  important  industries,  I  may  point  out 
^hat  the  population  of  Sydney,  which  a  few  years  a^o  wa§ 
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between  2,000  and  3,000,  had  increased  in  1901  to  nearly 
18,000,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  era  of  prosperity  upon 
which  this  district  has  entered,  will  disclose  possibilities,  the  far 
reaching  effects  of  which  upon  the  province  generally,  it  is  at 
present  difficult  to  guage. 

STEEL    SHIPBUILDING. 

With  such  magnificent  coal  resources  in  our  possession  and 
the  establishment  of  the  steel  and  iron  works  already  referred 
to,  producing  the  cheapest  material  in  the  world,  the  attention 
of  capitalists  was  bound  to  be  drawn  to  the  advantages  which 
exist  for  the  building  of  steel  ships.  Thirty  years  ago,  when 
most  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  was  doi^e  in  wooden 
ships,  Nova  Scotia  owned  more  tonnage  in  proportion  to 
population  than  any  other  country,  and  her  flag  was  to  be  met 
with  in  every  important  port  in  the  world.  With  suitable 
timber  at  hand  to  be  had  for  the  cutting,  almost  every  little 
fishing  village  boasted  its  ship-building  yard,  and  the  busy 
hammers  of  the  workers  were  to  be  heard  all  day  long.  As, 
however,  the  substitution  of  iron  ships  increased,  this  industry 
gradually  decayed,  and  although  there  are  still  a  large  number 
of  small  wooden  vessels  being  built,  it  does  not  attain  to  any- 
thing like  its  former  proportions.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  if 
Nova  Scotia  is  again  to  compete  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
world  with  a  view  of  regaining  her  old  proud  position,  it  must 
be  achieved  by  iron  or  steel  vessels.  I  may  point  out  that  New 
Glasgow  has  already  had  the  distinction  of  constructing  some 
steel  vessels  (due,  no  doubt,  to  the  proximity  of  the  old  Nova 
Scotia  Steel  Company's  works),  but  they  have  been  of  small 
tonnage  owing  to  the  character  of  the  East  River.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  in  this  respect  New  Glasgow  will  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  her  old  namesake.  The  Nova  Scotia 
Government  has  already  offered  a  large  bonus  to  the  first 
company  establishing  a  ship  yard  capable  of  building  steamers 

N.B. — In  1905-6,  the  production  of  iron  and  steel  was — 
Pig  iron      $3,500,000  $1,500,000. 

Steel  3,800,000  6,500,000. 

Steel  rails     1,500,000  4,250,000. 
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of  5,000  tons,  with  exemption  from  taxation  for  20  years  on  all 
ships  built  and  registered  in  Nova  Scotia.  A  member  of  one  of 
the  principal  shipbuilding  firms  in  this  country,  who  has  lately 
visited  the  province,  after  emphasizing  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  establishing  a  steel  shipbuilding  plant  in  Nova  Scotia,  is 
reported  to  have  said :  **  I  am  persuaded  that  the  cheapest  steel 
"  ships  in  the  world  can  be  produced  in  Nova  Scotia."  Whilst 
reminding  us  that  the  cost  of  skilled  labour  will  probably  remain 
higher  than  in  Europe,  he  confidently  anticipates  a  very 
superior  class  springing  up  which  will  do  credit  to  the  country. 
The  higher  cost  of  labour,  moreover,  will  be  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  cheapness  of  steel  production  and  in  other 
directions.  In  view  of  the  disabilities  under  which  this  industry 
would  labour  in  its  initial  stages,  it  is  thought  necessary  that 
sufficient  encouragement  should  be  forthcoming  from  the 
Dominion  Government  in  the  shape  of  a  bonus,  in  order  to 
equalise  the  situation  with  that  prevailing  in  Great  Britain, 
Germany  and  the  United  States.  It  may  safely  be  said  that 
there  is  no  industry  so  well  calculated  to  meet  the  aspirations 
of  Nova  Scotians  as  that  of  steel  shipbuilding,  their  strong 
maritime  characters,  knowledge  of  construction,  and  practical 
acquaintance  with  its  details,  are  such  important  factors  in  the 
successful  prosecution  of  an  enterprise  of  this  nature,  that  we 
may  look  forward  to  the  result  with  every  confidence. 

FAST   SERVICE. 

The  question  of  a  fast  service  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Canada,  has  been  attracting. so  much  attention  lately,  and 
is  of  such  importance  to  the  advancement  and  development  of 
the  Dominion  as  a  whole,  and  to  Nova  Scotia  in  particular, 
that  some  reference  to  the  matter  may  not  be  without  interest 
on  this  occasion. 

It  appears  to  be  generally  agreed  that  such  a  line,  to  give 
due  prominence  to  the  Canadian  route  for  passenger  traffic  over 
the  New  York  route,  should  consist  of  the  fastest  boats  possible 
to  build;  and  that  the  shortest  available  sea  passage  be  adopted. 
Several  schemes  for  this  service  have  been  put  forward,  and 
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much  discussion  has  taken  place  in  the  press.  It  seems  certain 
that  if  sufficiently  large  subsidies  are  given  by  the  Imperial  and 
Dominion  governments,  the  fastest  passenger  service  in  the 
world  can  be  inaugurated  between  this  country  and  Canada. 
This  would  attract  and  divert  the  present  large  volume  of 
passenger  traffic  now  going  direct  to  New  York,  to  some  point 
in  Nova  Scotia,  where,  after  a  sea  voyage  occupying,  according 
to  different  calculations,  between  three  and  four  days,  express 
trains  would  be  in  readiness  to  convey  mails  and  passengers  to 
their  destinations  to  all  points  on  the  North  American  continent, 
many  hours,  and  in  some  cases  days,  in  advance  of  the  time 
now  occupied.  We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  our  noble 
chairman,  who,  if  the  Nova  Scotia  papers  can  be  relied  on,  is 
reported  to  have  said  at  Montreal,  last  September,  "  that  he 
"  was  convinced  that  this  project  would  tend  to  make  Canada 
"boom  more  than  any  other  enterprise.  He  believed  the 
"  passage  across  the  ocean  could  be  made  in  four  days,  and  he 
"  hoped  the  people  would  realise  that  an  additional  grant  would 
"  be  a  trifle  to  the  benefits  that  would  certainly  come  to  Canada 
"  when  such  a  service  was  an  accomplished  fact." 

The  Halifax  Board  of  Trade  in  their  annual  report, 
January,  1901,  when  referring  to  this  subject,  states  that  "An 
"  express  service  between  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  is 
"  bound  to  come,  and  the  only  question  is,  how  far  the  Govern- 
"ment  is  justified  in  going  towards  the  support  of  such  an 
"enterprise.  In  our  opinion,  no  service  should  be  subsidized 
"  at  all,  which  is  not  first-class  in  every  particular,  and  equal 
"  to  any  now  crossing  the  Atlantic.  The  special  advantage  we 
"  possess  is  our  geographical  position,  which  ensures  a  short  sea 
"voyage,  and  we  would  be  throwing  that  advantage  away,  if 
"  other  than  the  fastest  boats  were  employed.  We  have  always 
"contended  that  such  a  service,  to  be  successful,  must  run 
"continuously  all  the  year  round  from  one  port,  and  we  believe 
"  Halifax  to  be  the  best  port  available  for  that  purpose  in 
"  Canada.  .  The  prestige  of  such  a  service  would  be  of  immense 
"benefit  to  Canada  and  the  Empire,  and  both  the  Federal  and 
"  Imperial  Governments  should  encourage  the  undertaking  by 
"  generous  financial  assistance.*' 
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A  member  of  a  well-known  shipbuilding  firm  in  this 
country,  when  in  Canada  recently,  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  fast  Canadian  service  would  well  repay 
"  its  establishment.  I  am  in  favour  ot  25  knot  boats  being  put 
"  on  in  order  to  make  this  route  the  quickest  between  Europe 
"and  America.  The  success  of  the  enterprise  depends  upon 
"  the  mails  being  landed  at  some  point  in  Nova  Scotia.  I  am 
"  in  favour  of  a  fast  service — in  fact,  a  very  fast  service — so  fast, 
"  that  no  other  steamship  service  on  the  Atlantic  could  compete 
"  with  it.  Canada  can  have  such  a  service  if  the  country  thinks 
"  desirable.  I  am  a  little  doubtful,  however,  whether  Canada 
"is  quite  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  subject,  or  of  the 
"  greatness  of  this  country's  opportunity.  In  this  connection,  I 
"  may  say  that  New  York  is  not  shutting  its  eyes  to  the  facts, 
"  but  on  the  contrary,  capitalists  from  that  city  have  already  got 
"  their  attention  firmly  fixed  on  the  Canadian  route.  If  you 
"  will  carefully  examine  the  subject,  you  will  find  that  Canada 
"  has  been  practically  standing  still  in  the  matter  of  an  Atlantic 
"  mail  and  passenger  service  for  the  past  forty  years.  The 
"Cunard  line,  as  far  back  as  i860,  used  to  make  the  passage 
"  between  Liverpool  and  Halifax  in  about  eleven  days.  There 
"  is  hardly  any  substantial  improvement  in  that  time  to-day  in 
"the  Canadian  service,  whilst  New  York,  in  the  meantime,  has 
"halved  the  time.*  The  fast  mail  delivery  must  form  an 
"attractive  feature.  So  speedy  and  satisfactory,  must  this 
"  service  be,  that  the  European  mails  for  the  East  shall  go  by 

*It  is  extremely  interesting  to  note  that,  since  the  above  was  written, 
the  time  occupied  in  crossing  to  Canada  has  been  appreciably  shortened. 
The  Allan  Line  with  their  new  Turbine  boats  have  covered  the  distance 
from  Rimouski  to  Moville  (Ireland)  in  5  days  17  hours,  while  the  C.P.R. 
in  their  new  *' Empress"  boats  took  5  days  6  hours  from  Rimouski  to 
Liverpool.  This  shows  improvement,  but  the  real  fast  service  as  fore- 
shadowed in  the  foregoing  notes  is  yet  to  come.  Indications,  however,  all 
point  to  such  a  service  being  established  at  no  distant  date,  and  at  the  time 
of  writing  (1907)  a  scheme  is  being  formulated  whereby  it  is  stated  that 
the  sea  passage  will  be  accomplished  in  3J  days,  the  terminal  port  in 
Canada  to  be  Halifax,  N.S.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  the  advantages  in 
distance  Halifax  possesses  as  a  port,  which  will  be  best  gathered  from  the 
following  table : — 

Halifax  is  655  miles  nearer  Liverpool  than  New  York. 
,,      1,050        ,,         ,,     Gibraltar 
. »         750         , ,         , ,     Cape  Town     , ,         , , 
..         200         ,,         ,,  ,,  ,,  Liverpool,  G.B, 

It  is  nearer  every  Souih  American  Port  South  of  Pernambuco  than  any 
United  States  shipping  Port. 
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"  the  Canadian  route,  and  across  the  continent  by  the  Canadian 
"  Pacific  Railway,  instead  of  going  as  at  present,  via  New  York 
"  and  San  Francisco.  It  will  be  a  very  fine  thing  for  Canada 
"  to  have  the  cream  of  the  world's  travel  streaming  through  the 
"country.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  a  magnificent  advertisement  for 
"  the  country,  and  will  result,  I  am  convinced,  in  very  much 
"  additional  foreign  capital  coming  into  Canada  for  development 
**  purposes." 

These  are  but  a  sample  of  the  opinions  expressed  by 
capable  men,  of  the  great  advantages  which  would  accrue  to 
Canada,  on  the  establishment  of  this  fast  service. 

Halifax,  with  its  fine  harbour,  extensive  docks,  and  open 
water  all  the  year  round,  has  strong  claims  to  be  the  terminal 
in  Nova  Scotia,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  other  port,  at 
present,  has  equal  facilities  for  dealing  with  the  class  of  boats 
which  will  run  when  this  line  is  inaugurated.  Sydney,  Cape 
Breton,  is  some  hours  steaming  nearer  England,  and  would 
make  an  excellent  terminus  during  summer  months.  But 
whatever  terminal  is  selected,  I  venture  to  affirm  that  the 
establishment  of  the  Canadian  Fast  Service  will  be  an  epoch  in 
the  annals  of  the  Great  Dominion.  , 

RAILWAYS. 

Nova  Scotia  is  well  served  by  railways,  1,174  "^i^es  being 
in  operation  in  1905;  thus  ensuring  ready  access  to  markets. 
There  is  also  very  efficient  communication  by  water,  so  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia  enjoy,  perhaps,  more  facilities  in 
the  way  of  transport  than  the  other  Maritime  Provinces,  as 
there  are  not  many  parts  of  the  country  more  than  a  few  miles 
distant  from  a  railway. 

The  Government  are,  however,  still  pushing  on  with  the 
construction  of  other  lines,  recognizing  the  importance  of  this 
means  of  communication  in  the  development  of  the  many 
natural  resources  of  the  Province, 

SPORT. 

Nova  Scotia  is  a  sportsman's  paradise,  there  being 
excellent  shooting,  hunting  and  fishing  in  nearly  every  couirtjQQQlp 
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There  are  bears,  foxes,  moose  cariboo,  otter,  mink,  sable 
musquash,  hares  and  racoons ;  whilst  of  feathered  game,  wood- 
cock, snipe,  plover,  partridges,  geese,  ducks,  brant,  curlew,  &c., 
abound.  The  game  laws  are  simple,  and  are  made  only  to 
protect  game  when  out  of  season.  There  are  no  private  game 
preserves  in  the  province,  and  the  whole  of  the  interior  is  a 
grand  hunting  ground  open  to  everybody.  The  lake  region  is 
the  natural  haunt  for  numbers  of  large  and  small  animals.  One 
feature  of  autumn  shooting  is  that  of  wild  duck  and  geese. 
They  swarm  over  the  lakes  in  millions,  and  in  October  one 
could  kill  them  as  fast  as  a  gun  could  be  discharged  But  the 
great  ambition  of  the  sportsman  visiting  Nova  Scotia  is  to  kill 
a  moose.  These  animals  are  frequently  8  feet  high,  weighing 
1,500  lbs.,  with  horns  measuring  from  5  to  6  feet  across,  and 
when  wounded  they  are  inclined  to  shov/  fight  The  most 
fascinating  form  of  moose  hunting  is  known  as  "calling."  The 
hunter  secretes  himself  behind  bushes  or  rocks  on  some 
favourable  night  in  September  or  October,  when  the  moon  is 
full  and  no  wind  disturbs  the  foliage.  He  imitates  the  call  of 
the  moose  through  a  birch  bark  trumpet.  Perhaps  the  call  is 
answered  and  repeated,  until,  amidst  the  crashing  of  branches 
and  breaking  of  trees,  the  victim  appears  upon  the  scene,  only 
to  see  a  flash  and  hear  a  report,  when  he  rolls  over  if  fairly  hit, 
or  if  merely  wounded  rushes  upon  his  assailants  to  fight  it  out. 

HAr.IFAX. 

Halifax,  the  capital,  has  a  population  of  45,000  It  has 
been  called  the  Gibraltar  of  North  America,  and  while  it  has  no 
similarity  in  appearance  to  that  stronghold,  it  would  just  as 
stubbornly  refuse  capture.  The  citadel,  occupying  the  summit 
of  a  hill  250  feet  high  at  the  back  of  the  town,  commands  the 
surrounding  country  and  harbour,  the  entrances  to  which  are 
protected  by  numerous  forts  and  batteries. 

The  original  fortress  was  built  by  the  Duke  of  Kent,  father 
of  our  late  lamented  Queen,  when  Commander-in-Chief  there, 
and  he  utilized  the  labour  of  some  500  maroons,  who,  having 
burned  plantations  and  murdered  slaves  in  Jamaica,  were  exiled 
to  Ngva  Scotia.     The  explanation  of  their  arrival  contains  ^ 
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reflection  on  the  climate  of  the  province.  It  was  thought  In 
Jamaica  that  the  winters  in  Nova  Scotia  were  very  severe,  and 
that  by  sending  them  from  a  hot  district  they  would  soon  be 
finished  off.  It  speaks  volumes  for  the  climate,  however,  for 
they  not  only  survived,  but  re-invigorated  by  the  beneficial 
climatic  conditions,  their  old  propensities  developed  to  such  an 
extent,  that  they  had  to  be  sent  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
where  they  promptly  commenced  to  depopulate  a  wide  stretch 
of  country  in  the  interests  of  the  Arab  slave  traders. 

Halifax  is  the  seat  of  the  Local  Government  and  a 
University  and  Cathedral  City,  with  a  Lieut. -Governor,  an 
Archbishop  and  a  Bishop.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Navy  in  British  North  America,  and  is  besides 
a  garrison  town,  which  adds  a  brilliancy  to  the  social  life  not 
met  with  elsewhere  in  Canada.*  There  are  few  places  which 
combine  so  many  advantages  for  pleasure,  quiet,  or  health, 
according  to  inclination.  The  people  are  most  ho'ipitable,  and 
the  prevailing  object  appears  to  give  the  visitor  as  favourable 
an  impression  of  the  place  as  possible,  which  is  invariably 
attained.  The  opportunities  for  open  air  relaxations  are  many. 
In  summer  all  Halifax  rides  and  drives,  sails  and  rows.  In 
winter  it  devotes  itself  to  those  sports  which  put  roses  in  the 
cheeks  of  her  women  and  vigour  and  health  in  her  men. 

The  Public  Gardens  are  a  great  credit  to  Halifax,  as  well 
as  the  Park  at  Point  Pleasant.  The  gardens,  containing  14 
acres,  are  admitted  to  be  as  fine  as  any  in  America,  and  form 
a  favourite  resort  for  the  people.  A  great  dry  dock  is  the 
natural  accompaniment  to  a  great  seaport,  and  Halifax  prides 
itself  upon  its  possession.  The  dock  is  613  feet  long,  102  feet 
wide  at  the  top  and  70  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  it  is  rarely 
unoccupied. 

DESCRIPTION    OF   INHABITANTS. 

The  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia  are  known  locally  as 
"  Blue  Noses,"  a  name  which  originated  with  the  loyalists  who 

*  Since  the  above  address  was  delivered  the  British  Regimenls  have 
been  withdrawn  from  Halifax,  which  is  low  garrisoned  oy  Canadian 
Troops;  and  it  is  no  longer  the  Head-quarters  of  the  British  North 
American  Squadron. 
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left  the  revolting  colonies  in  1776  to  settle  in  Nova  Scotia, 
calling  themselves  ."True  Blues."  This  was  changed  by  the 
rebels  to  "Blue  Noses,"  as  a  term  of  contempt,  but  it  was 
always  accepted  by  every  Nova  Scotian  as  a  most  flattering 
acknowledgment  ot  their  unwavering  loyalty.  The  experiences 
of  the  early  settler,  and  the  many  parts  he  was  called- upon  to 
play,  not  only  in  surmounting  the  hardships  connected  with 
colonization,  but  in  preparing  for  and  repulsing  sudden  hostile 
attacks,  made  him  and  his  children  self  reliant  to  a  degree,  and 
this  trait  has  been  developed  in  subsequent  generations. 

To  this  no  doubt  is  due  the  remarkable  versatility  of  the 
Blue  Nose,  who  is  able  to  turn  his  hand  to  any  trade  or  calling. 
He  may  be  called  a  "  Jack  of  all  trades,"  but  I  think  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  to  such  a  type  of  the  "  handy  man,"  is  attribu- 
table the  founding,  retention  and  success,  not  only  of  our  own 
province,  but  of  the  colonies  generally.  It  is  a  fact  not  generally 
known,  but  worthy  of  note,  how  many  of  Nova  Scotia's  sons 
have  become  famous  outside  their  province,  and  rendered 
valuable  services  to  the  Empire.  In  1 753  we  find  at  the  attack 
on  Fort  Beau  S^jour.  N.S  ,  a  crippled  boy  rounding  up  a  herd 
of  cattle  which  had  strayed  towards  the  French.  Thanks  to  the 
chivalry  of  the  French  Commander,  who,  admiring  his  pluck, 
refused  to  open  fire ;  the  boy  accomplished  his  task,  returning 
with  the  cattle.  After  being  in  a  Halifax  office  he  drifted  to 
London,  where  he  subsequently  rose  to  the  dignity  of  Lord 
Mayor  as  Sir  Brook  Watson,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only 
colonist  who  has  attained  to  this  proud  distinction. 

Of  Britain's  military  heroes.  Nova  Scotia  has  given  General 
Fenwick  Williams,  the  hero  of  Kars,  and  Sir  Provo  Wallis, 
still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  English.  Inglis,  of  Lucknow, 
though  not  born  there,  was  the  son  of  a  Nova  Scotian  Bishop, 
and  more  recently,  Stairs,  who,  connected  with  Stanley's  expedi- 
tion, lost  his  life  in  Africa,  where  alas,  so  many  of  his  brother 
Canadians  have  died  in  the  cause  of  the  Empire  Then  we 
have  Samuel  Cunard,  whose  steamships  placed  Great  Britain 
.in  the  van,  being  also  a  native  of  Halifax.  Our  patriot  Joseph 
Howe,  who,  in  a  speech  at  Southampton  nearly  fifty  years  ago, 
^dvogated  that    United   Empire,  which  recent  circumstances 
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have  done  so  much  to  bring  about.  The  humorous  writings  of 
Haliburton,  the  Nova  Scotian  judge,  are  not  forgotten  here. 
Nor  will  we  omit  the  name  of  Sir  Charles  Archibald,  the  only 
Canadian  who  ever  attained  the  position  of  judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  this  country,  for  he  was  a  native  of  Truro,  Nova 
Scotia.  Closer  at  home,  but  still  with  records  of  Imperial 
services,  we  have  Sir  Charles  Tupper,  one  of  the  founders  of 
Confederation,  late  High  Commissioner  for  Canada,  and  after- 
wards Premier  of  the  Dominion.  We  also  claim  another 
Dominion  Premier  in  the  person  of  Sir  John  Thompson,  whose 
death  occurred  under  such  distressing  circumstances  at  Windsor 
Castle.  Other  distinguished  names  such  as  Dawson,  Grant, 
O'Brien,  Fielding,  and  Borden,  belong  to  Nova  Scotia,  in 
addition  to  Murray  and  Longley,  at  present  watching  over  the 
destinies  of  our  province.  It  is  a  good  list,  and  one  of  which 
we  may  well  be  proud,  and  my  only  regret  is  that  we  are  not 
able  to  claim  our  noble  chairman  here  to-night  as  a  "  Blue 
Nose.** 
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lofomation  for  IntendiDg  Eiigraots. 


Nova  Scotia,  distant  from  Liverpool  2,450  miles,  is  reached 
by  steamers  in  from  7  to  10  days.  Passages  can  be  booked 
by  the  "Allan,"  '*  Dominion,"  and  the  "Canadian  Pacific"  S.S. 
Lines,  either  direct  or  via  the  St,  Lawrence  route,  while  the 
Furness  Line  have  a  service  from  London  to  Halifax  at  frequent 
intervals.  Full  details  as  to  dates  of  sailing,  luggage,  &c.,  will  be 
supplied  upon  application  to  any  of  the  above  Companies.  (See 
Advertisements)  There  are  no  assisted  passages,  and  the  fares 
range  from  £s  ^^h  third  class.  At  Halifax,  emigrants  are  met 
by  a  Government  Agent,  and  accommodation  is  provided  for 
them  if  required  on  landing,  pending  their  departure  for  outlying 
districts  to  which  they  may  be  proceeding.  Letters  oi introduction 
to  the  Agent  will  be  supplied  upon  application  to  the  Agent- 
General,  and  intending  settlers  are  advised  in  all  cases  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity,  and  to  avoid  being  guided  by  any 
irresponsible  persons. 

TRANSPORT. 

The  Province  is  well  served  by  Railways  and  communication 
is  rendered  easy  by  these  means,  as  well  as  by  water,  between  the 
various  towns,  villages,  and  the  City  of  Halifax.  Farmers  in 
outlying  districts  are  thus  enabled  to  send  their  produce  to  the 
central  market  with  very  little  delay. 

HOUSE  RENT. 
Rents  vary  according  to  locality,  those  in  the  country  being 
naturally  lower  than  for  houses  in  or  near  the  large  towns.  In 
Halifax  flats  in  tenements,  suitable  for  working  men,  of  4  to  6 
rooms  cost  from  $5  to  $10  per  month,  while  houses  of  4  to  8 
rooms  cost  from  $7  to  $15  per  month.  Miners  cottages  about 
$6  per  month.  Board  can  be  obtained  at  most  places  at  from 
$2-50  to  $3-50  per  week. 

Taxes  are  very  low,  from  i  to  i\%  and  in  some  districts  even 

less. 

A  Dollar  $  =  4/2  Sterling. 
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PROVISIONS. 

Generally  speaking  the  prices  of  provisions  (that  is  the 
necessaries  of  life)  may  be  said  to  be  cheaper  than  in  England, 
while  the  luxuries  are  somewhat  dearer.  Clothing  is  about  io% 
or  2/-  in  the  £  dearer  than  in  this  country. 

LABOUR  OPENINGS. 
There  are  openings  for  nearly  all  classes  of  labour,  but  it 
must  be  understood  that  the  demand  varies,  and  it  is  advisable 
for  the  intending  emigrant  to  apply  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
Agent-General  (who  is  in  touch  with  employers  of  labour  in  the 
Province),  and  ascertain  if  there  are  opportunities  in  his  particular 
line,  thus  preventing  possible  delay  or  disappointment  on  arrival. 

The  following  are  generally  in  demand  : — 

Farm  Labourers  (Handy  Men). — Wages  from  $16  to  $20 
a  month,  according  to  ability,  with  board.  The  best  time  for  this 
class  to  start  is  March  or  April.  Men  desirous  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  farm  work  previous  to  starting  on  their  own  account 
and  having  no  acquaintance  with  agriculture,  would  receive  their 
board  and  a  nominal  wage  according  to  capacity.  Domestic 
Servants  and  women  accustomed  to  farm  life,  and  who  can  make 
butter,  &c.,  are  also  needed. 

Coal  Miners  and  Labourers.— There  are  usually  plenty 
of  openings  in  the  various  mines  for  this  class  of  men.  Wages 
average  for  miners  $2*89  per  day  of  8  hours.  Surface  labourers 
earn  about  $1*28  per  day  of  10  hours.  Boys  61  to  97  cents,  per 
day  of  10  hours.  The  demand  for  this  class  of  labour  is  good, 
and  the  prospects  of  the  coal  industry  were  never  better. 

Carpenters,  machinists,  fitters,  iron  workers  and  kindred 
classes  of  labour  earn  from  $9  to  $12  per  week. 

Marine  engineers,  at  Halifax,  holding  first  and  second  class 
certificates,  have  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment  at  wages 
from  $60  to  $90  per  month 

CROWN    LANDS. 
Crown  lands  can  be  obtained  at  the  rate  of  £Z  per  100  acres, 
b'Jt  tb.er?  are  practically  none  now  left  suited  for  agriculture. 
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45 
FARMING  AND  FRUIT  GROWING. 

Improved  farms,  with  or  without  buildings  on  them,  can  be 
acquired  at  very  reasonable  rates  throughout  the  Province  accord- 
ing to  size  and  locality,  and  aflford  openings  for  men  with  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  capital.  There  are  also  openings 
for  market  gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sydney  and  Cape 
Breton,  as  owing  to  the  development  in  the  iron  and  coal 
industries,  a  great  deal  of  produce  has  to  be  imported,  the 
demand  being  in  excess  of  the  supply.  Recent  advices  state  a 
strong  local  demand  for  farm  produce,  and  that  men  holding 
small  farms  of  say  loo  acres  of  mixed  land,  pasture,  arable, 
and  wood  are  making  comfortable  livings  and  putting  by  sub- 
stantial sums  yearly,  and  that  similar  opportunities  are  practically 
open  to  hundreds  of  others.  A  list  ot  various  farms  for  sale 
can  be  obtained  and  full  particulars  will  be  supplied  upon  appli- 
cation to  the  A  gent- General,  together  with  printed  matter,  maps, 
&c. 


SETTLER'S  EFFECTS  FREE   OF   DUTY. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Customs  tariff  of  Canada, 
specifying  the  articles  which  can  be  so  entered  by  settlers  free  of 
duty : — 

SETTLfiRs*  Effects,  viz.  : — Wearing  apparel,  household  furniture, 
books,  implements  and  tools  of  trade,  occupation  or  employment,  guns, 
musical  instruments,  domestic  sewing  machines,  typewriters,  live  stock, 
bicycles,  carts  and  other  vehicles,  and  agricultural  implements  in  use 
by  the  settler  for  at  least  six  months  before  his  removal  to  Canada ;  not 
to  include  machinery,  or  articles  imported  for  use  in  any  manufacturing 
establishment,  or  for  sale;  also  books,  pictures,  family  plate  or 
furniture,  personal  effects  and  heirlooms  left  by  bequest ;  provided  that 
any  dutiable  articles  entered  as  settlers'  effects  may  not  be  so  entered 
unless  brought  with  the  settler  on  his  first  arrival,  and  shall  not  be  sold  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  without  payment  of  duty,  until  after  twelve  months' 
actual  use  in  Ganada ;  provided  also,  that  under  regulations  made  by  the 
Controller  of  Customs,  live  stock,  when  imported  into  Manitoba  or  the 
North-west  Territories  by  intending  settlers,  shall  be  free  until  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  Governor  in  Council. 
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The  settler  will  be  required  to  fill  up  a  form  (which  will  be 
supplied  to  him  by  the  customs  officer  on  application)  giving 
description,  value,  &c.,  of  the  goods  and  articles  he  wishes  to  be 
allowed  to  bring  in  free  of  duty.  He  will  also  be  required  to 
take  the  following  oath  : — 

I do  hereby  solemnly  make  oath    and    say, 

that  all  the  goods  and  articles  hereinbefore  mentioned  are,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge  and  belief,  entitled  to  free  entry  as  settler's  efifects,  under 
the  tariff  of  duties  of  customs  now  in  force,  and  that  all  of  them  have  been 
owned  and  in  actual  use  by  myself  for  at  least  six  months  before  removal 
to  Canada ;  and  that  none  of  the  goods  or  articles  shown  in  this  entry 
have  been  imported  as  merchandise  or  for  use  in  any  manufacturing 
establishment,  or  for  sale,  and  that  I  intend  becoming  a  permanent  settler 
within  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
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(Established  1817.) 

CAPITAL  (PaM-Hp),  14,400,000  dolt.       RESERVE  FUND,  11,000,000  dolt.       Vniliviiltd  Profitt,  422,088  dolt. 

HEAD     OFFIOE,     MONTREAL. 

Board  of  Directors— 
Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Stbathcona  and  Biount  Royal.  G.C.M.G.,  Hon.  President. 
Hon.  Sir  Geobge  A.  Dbuhhond,  K.C.M.G.,  President.  E.  S.  Clouston,  Esq.,  Vice-President. 

A.  T.  Patebson,  Esq.  E.  B.  Gbeeitshields,  Esq.  Sir  W.  C.  Macdonald. 

R.  B.  Angus,  Esq.  James  Ross,  Esq.  Sir  R.  G.  Reid. 

Hon.  Robebt  Mackay. 
General  Manager— E.  S.  Clouston,  Esq.,  Montreal. 
BRANCHES     IN     THE     DOMINION     OF    CANADA. 

Montreal,  St.  Catherine      St.  Mary's,  Ont. 


AUiston,  Ont. 
Almonte,  Ont. 
Altona,  Man. 
Amherst,  N.S. 
Andover,  N.B 
Armstrong,  B.  C. 
Aurora*  Ont. 
Bathnrst.  N.B. 
Belleville,  Ont. 
Bowmanville,  Ont. 
Brandon,  Man. 
Brantford,  Ont. 
Bridgewater,  N.S. 
Brockville,  Ont. 
Buckingham,  Que. 
Calgary,  Alta 
Canso,  N.S. 
Chatham.  N.B. 
Chatham,  Ont. 
Chilliwack,B.C. 
Collingwood,  Ont. 
Cooksnire,  Que. 
Cornwall,  Ont. 
Danville.  Que. 
Deseronto,  Ont. 
Edmonton,  Alta. 
Edmundston,  N.B. 
Eglinton,  Ont. 
Enderby,  B  C. 
Fenelon  Falls,  Ont; 
Fort  William.  Ont. 
Fraseiville,  Que. 
Fredericton,N.B. 
Glace  Bay,  N.S. 


Goderich,  Ont. 
Grand  Fall6,  N.B. 
Grand  Mere,  Qne. 
Greenwood,  B.C. 
Guelph,  Ont. 
Halifax,  N.S. 

Sub-Branch 

„      North  End. 
Hamilton,  Ont 

Suh-Branch 

,.     Sherman  Avenue 
Hartland;  N.B. 
Holstein.  Ont. 
Indian  Head,  Bask. 
Kolowna,  B.  C. 
King  City,  Ont. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Lake  Megantic,  Que. 
Lethbridge,  Alta. 
Levis,  Que. 
Lindsay,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 
Lunenburg,  N.S. 
MahoneBay,  N.S. 
Medicine  Hat,  Alta. 
MiJlbrook,  Ont. 
Moncton,  N.B. 
Montreal,  Que. 

Suh-Branches 

„     Hochelaga. 


Street. 

„      St.  Henri. 

,,      Seigneurs  Street. 

,,     Westmount. 
Mount  Forest,  Ont. 
Nelson,  B.C. 
New  Denver,  B.C. 
Newmarket,  Ont. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 
Nicola,  B.C. 
Oakville,  Man. 
Ottawa,  Ont. 

Suh'Branches 

„      Bank  Street. 

„      Hull,  Que. 
Paris,  Ont. 
Perth,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
Picton,  Oct. 

Portage  La  Prairie,  Man. 
Port  Arthur,  Ont. 
Port  Hood,  N.S. 
Port  Hope,  Ont. 
Quebec,  Que. 

Sub-BraTichea 

„       St  Boch. 

„       Upper  Town. 
Queensville,  Ont. 
Baymond.  Alta. 


Samia,  Ont. 
Saskatoon,  Sask. 
Sawyerville.  Que. 
Shediac,  N.B. 
Stratford,  Ont. 
Sudbury,  Ont. 
Summerland,  B.C. 
Sydney,  N.S. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Suh'Branchea 

„     Carlton  Street. 

„      Queen  Street. 

„      Richmond  Street. 

„     Wellington  Street 

,,     Yonge  Street. 
Trenton,  Ont. 
Tweed,  Ont. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

Sub-Branch 

„      Westminster  Ave. 
Vernon,  B.C. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Wallaceburg,  Ont. 
Warsaw.  Ont. 
Waterford,  Ont. 
Winnipeg,  Man. 

Sub-Branches 

„      Fort  Rouge. 

,,     Logan  Avenue. 
Wolfville.N.S. 
Woodstock,  N.B. 
Yarmouth,  N.S. 


Papineau  Avenue.  Begina,  Sask. 
„      Pomt  St.  Charles.    Bosenfeld,  Man. 
„      St.  Anne  de  Bossland,  B.  C. 

Bellevue.     St.  John,  N.B. 
IN  NEWFOUNDLAND.-Birchy  Cove ;    St.  John's. 
IN  UNITED  STATES.— New  York:   31,  Pine  Street.    Chicago:    Cor  :   La  Salle  and  Monroe  Street. 
Spokane  :    State  of  Washington.  IN  M  EXICO.  -  City  of  Mexico. 

LONDON 


OFFICE  :    47.    THREADNEEDLE    STREET.    E.G. 

Committee— Rt.  Hon.  Lobd  Stbathcona  and  Mount  Royal,  G.C.M.G.,  Thomas  Skinneb,  Esq.,  Alexandeb  Lang,  Esq. 
Fbedebick  W.  Taylob,  Manager.  H.  Haylock.  Assistant  Manager. 

London  Bankebs— Bank  of  England.  National  Provincial  Bank  of  England,  Ltd. 

London  and'Wetminster  Bank,  Ltd.     Union  of  London  and  Smiths  Bank,  Ltd. 

THE  BANK  OF  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Established  in  1836* 
INCORPORATED    BY    ROYAL    CHARTER,    1840. 

PAID   OP  CAPITAL,  £1,000,000.        RESERVE   FOND,   £460,000. 

Head  Office:  5,  QRACECHURCH  STREET,  LONDON,  EX. 

Secretary  :  A.  G.  WALLIS. 
London  Office  Manager  :  W.  S.  GOLDBY. 
The  Bank  grants  Drafts  and  Telegraphic  Transfers  upon  its  Branches 
in  the  Provinces  of  Quebec,  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Nova  Scotia,  New 
Brunswick,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  British  Columbia,  also  upon  its 
Agents  in  New  York,  San  Francisco,  and  Chicago.  Similar  remittances 
can  be  arranged  through  the  Baak's  Correspondents  in  the  chief  cities  and 
towns  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Drafts  and  Teleifraphic  Transfers  are  also  issued  upon  Dawson  City  (Klondyke). 

Bills,  Coupons,  &c.,  Purchased  or  Forwarded  for  Collection. 

Purchase  and  sale  of  stocks,   collection  of  dividends,   and  hanking  business 
generally  undertaken  throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
DEPO.mrs    A  DP    DPCPivpn    in    the    LONDON    OFFICE 


THE  CANADIAN   BANK  OP  COMMERCEp 

Capital  $10,000,000  (£2,054,794).       Reserve  Fund  $6,000,000  (£1,027,897). 

HEAD    OFFICE-TORONTO. 

B.  E.  WALKER,  President  ALEX.   LAIRD,  General  Manager. 

BBANCHES    OF    THE    BANK    IN    CANADA. 

BRITISH    COLUMBIA   AND    YUKON: 


Oranbrook 

Greenwood 

Nanaimo                        Princeton 

White  Horse 

Creston 

Kamloops 

Nelson                           Prince  Rupert 

Dawson 

Ladysmith 

Femie 

Mission  City 

Penticton                      Victoria 
ONTARIO   AND   QUEBEC: 

Ayr 

Dresden 

Lihidsay                        Port  Arthur 

Toronto  (10  offices) 
Toronto  Junction 

Barrie 

Dnndas 

London                         Port  Perry 

BelleviUe 

DunnviUe 

Montreal                      Quebec 

Walkerton 

Berlin 

Fort  Frances 

Do.   West  End              Rainy  River 

Walkerville 

Blenheim 

Fort  William 

Orangeville                   St.  Catharine's 

Waterloo 

Brantford 

Gait 

Ottawa                          Samia 

Wiarton 

Cayuga 

Goderich 

Do.   Bank  &  Somerset   Sault'Ste.  Marie 

Windsor 

Chatham 

Guelph 

Paris                            Seaforth 

Wingham 

Cobalt 

Hamilton 

Parkhill                        Simcoe 

Woodstock 

Collingwood 

Kingston 

Parry  Sound                Stratford 

De  Lorimier 

Latchford 

Peterboro*                    Strathroy 
WESTERN     provinces: 

Bawlf 

Elkhom 

Lashbum                     Norwood 

Swan  River 

Brandon 

Gilbert  Plains 

Leavings                      Pincher  Creek 

Treheme 

Calgary 

Qleichen 

Lethbridge                   Ponoka 

Vegreville 

Canora 

Grandview 

Lloydminster              Portage  La  Prairie 

Vermilion 

Carman 

Hardisty 

Macleod                       Prince  Albert 

Vonda 

Claresholm 

High  River 

Medicine  Hat              Radisson 

Wadena 

Crosafleld 

Daupnin 

Drinkwater 

Humboldt 

Melf  ort                         Red  Deer 

Watson 

InnisfaU 

Moose  jaw                     Regina 

Wetaskiwin 

Innisfree 

Moosomin                    Saskatoon 

Weybum 

Durban 

Kamsack 

Nanton                         Stavely 
Neopawa                      Stony  Plain 

Winnipeg  (8  offices) 

Edmonton 

Kinistino 

Yellowgrass 

Elgin 

Ijangham 

North  Battleford         Strathcona 

maritime   provinces: 

Montage                    bhelbume 

Alberton 

Bridgewater 

Sydney.  C.B. 

Amherst 

Charlottetown 

New  Glasgow                Souris 

Truro 

Antigonish 
Barrinirton 

Halifax 

Parrsboro*                    Springhill 

Windsor 

Middleton 

St.  John                       Summerslde 

IN  THE  UNI 

TED  STATES.-Ne 
LONDON 

wYork,  N.Y.    Portland,  Ore.    San  Francisco,  Cal.  (2  offices).    Seattle,  Wash. 
Skagway,  Alaska. 

OFFICE  t    2.    LOMBARD    STREET.     E.G. 

8.  CAMERON 

ALEXANDER,  Manager.        ADAM  STODART  and  H.  V.  F.  JONES 

1,  Assistant  Managers. 

The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  buy  and  sell  Sterling  and  Currency  Drafts  and  Telegraphic  Trans- 
fers on  Canada  and  the  United  States,  is»ue  Commercial  and  Travellers'  Letters  of  Credit,  collect 
drafts  coupons,  etc.,  and  conduct  a  general  banking  business  with  all  points  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Special  banking  facilities  afforded  settlers  and  others  going  out  to  Nova  Scotia  or  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

FURNESS    LINE. 


p 


aijU    britisee    rouxe:. 


Frequent  and  Regular  Sailings  between  London  &  Halifax,  N.S.,  and 
St.  John,  N.B.,  also  between  Liverpool  &  St.  John's,  N.F.,  and  Halifax. 

CONNECTING  WITH  ALL  CANADIAN  RAILROADS  &  STEAMSHIP  CO.'S. 


SPECIAL  FACILITIES  for  SHIPMENT  of  FRUIT  &  PROVISIONS 


For  Rates  of  Freight,   apply  to— 

FURNESS.  WITHY  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  West  Hartlepool,  Newcastle,  Halifax,  N.S.,  MontreiVi?Pgl^ 
38,  Lime  Street,  London,  EX. 

WILLIAM  THOMSON  &  Co..  St.  John.  N.B.        FURNESS  &  NEPHEWS.  Limited.  Dntt^riliim. 


CANADIAN  PACIFIC 

ATLANTIC  STEAMSHIP  LINES. 

THE    ROYAL    MAIL    STEAMERS 

** empress  of  Ireland** 

AND 

''empress  or  Britain '^ 

Arc  the  LARGEST,  FASTEST  and 
MOST  COMFORTABLE  to  Canada. 


R.M.S.  '•  Empress  of  Britain  "  (14,500  tons,  18,000  h.p.  twin  screw)  which 

with  her  sister  ship  the  "  Empress  of  Ireland,"  holds  the  record  for  quickest 

passage  in  both  directions  from  Liverpool  to  Rimouski. 


Luxurious  Accommodation  for  Tourist  and  Emigrant. 
Weekly  Sailings  from  Liverpool. 

Frequent  Sailings  from  Bristol,  London  and  Antwerp. 
Girgo  Booked  on  Through  Bills  of  Lading* 

Parcels  Despatched  Swiftly  by  Dominion  Express  to  all  Points  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 


Apply  personally,  or  by  letter,  for  gratuitous  and  post  free  accurate  Maps  and  Hand- 
somely Illustrated  Guide  Books  to  the  PASSENGER  DEPARTMENT,  CANADIAN 
PACIFIC  RAILWAY,  62-66.  Charing  Cross,  London,  S.  W. ;  67  &68.  King  Wilham 
Street,  London,  E.G.  ;    24,  Jjimes  Street,  Li verpool ;    67,  St.  Vincent  Street^  Glasgow 


Only  Line  under  Government  Contract 
for  Conveyance  of  the  Canadian  Mails^ 

I  ■     EXPRESS 
WEEKLY 
SERVICE. 


"VICTORIAN" 

(Turbine) 

(Triple  Screws) 

12,000  Tons. 

"VIRGINIAN" 

(Turbine) 
(Triple  Screws) 
12,000  Ton  . 

"  CORSICAN  " 
(Twin  Screw) 
11,500  Tons. 

"TUNISIAN" 
(Twin  Screw) 
10,576  Tons. 

"  GRAMPIAN  " 
(Twin  Screw) 
10,000  Tons. 

"HESPERIAN" 
(Twin  Screw) 
10,000  Tons. 
Buildins;. 

"IONIAN" 

(Twin  Screw) 

8,265  Tons. 


Saloons  amidsbips  and  CisDted  Dp  €lectricitp  tbrousbout. 

Fitted  with  Side  Keels  to  prevent  Rollings  also  Marconi  System  of  Wireless  Telegraphy. 
Carrying;  Passengers  and  Freight  to  all  parts  at  Special  Through  Rates. 


Apply :— 


ALLAN  BROTHERS  &  Co.,  Liverpool  and  London,  Ltd. 

19,  James  Street,  LIVERPOOL;  5^,  Pall  Mall,  S.W.;  and  103,  Leadenhall  Street,  LONDON,  E.G. 
50.  Foyle  Street.  LONDONDERRY :  or  J.  &  A.  ALLAN.  25.  Bothwell  Street.  GLASGOW. 
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PRODUCTS   OF   NOVA  SCOTIA. 


Coal 

Coke 

Gold 

Iron  Ore     .,. 

Other  Minerals 

Pig  Iron 

Steel 

Steel  Rails 

Fisheries 

Manufactures,  Ships  &  Freights 

Products  of  the  Farm 

Products  of  the  Forest 


1905. 

$11,250,000 

650,000 

320,000 

80,000 

620,000 

3,500,000 

3,800,000 

1,500,000 

9,000,000 

42,350,000 

18,400,000 

3,200,000 


1906. 
$12,575,000 
i,35o»ooo 
260,000 

640,000 
1 ,500,000 
6,500,000 
4,250,000 
9,000,000 
38,000,000 
20,500,000 
4,750,000 


$94,670,000        $99,325,000 
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NOVA   SCOTIA 


FOR 


LABOURERS    AND    INVESTORS. 


GECXJRAPHY. 

Nova  Scotia  forms  a  peninsula  at  the  south-eastern  corner  of 
Canada.  It  is  divided  by  nature  into  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton 
and  Nova  Scotia  proper.  Its  total  length  is  about  360  miles,  and  it 
is  from  45  to  100  miles  in  width.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  21,730 
square  miles. 

Its  shores  are  indented  by  numerous  good  harbours. 

The  climate  of  Nova  Scotia  may  be  described  as  similar  to  that 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States,  but  sharing  neither  the 
excessive  heat  nor  the  extreme  cold  of  the  latter.  The  summer 
temperature  rises  to  93  degrees,  while  that  of  winter  occasionally 
falls  to  12  degrees  below  zero.  The  average  summer  temperature 
is  62  degrees,  that  of  winter  about  25  degrees,  and  the  mean  annual 
temperature  about  43  degrees.  The  annual  rainfall  ranges  between 
40  and  45  inches,  and  is  spread  nearly  equally  over .  each  month  of 
the  year.  The  rapidity  of  vegetation  permits  of  ample  time  for 
ripening  in  the  autumn. 

Statistics  show  that  the  climate  is  among  the  healthiest  in  the 
northern  hemisphere. 

The  population  of  Nova  Scotia  is  estimated  at  460,000,  and  is 
engaged  largely  in  farming  and  fishing,  as  well  as  in  mining, 
lumbering,  manufacture,  merchandise,  &c. 

HISTORY. 

The  claim  of  Great  Britain  upon  Nova  Scotia  was  originally 
based  upon  the  discoveries  of  Columbus  and  the  Cabots.  The 
first  settlement  was  made  by  the  French  in  1605  at  Port  Royal,  now 
Annapolis  The  territory  was  later  taken  by  the  English,  and  for  a 
century  these  two  nations  disputed  with  each  other  and  fought  for 
the  possession  of  this  favoured  land,  each  having  gained  possession 
several  times,  until  it  was  finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht  in  1713,  as  was  also  the  whole  of  Newfoundland. 
France,  however,  retained  possession  of  Cape  Breton,  but  in  1758 
this  island  also  was  taken  by  the  English  ;  Halifax,  the  capital,  was 
founded  in  1749,  and  the  entire  province  became  a  part  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  under  the  Confederation  of  1867. 
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GOVERNMENT. 

The  province  of  Nova  Scotia  has,  under  the  Confederation  Act 
of  Canada^  certain  powers  of  self-government.  All  matters  of 
general  importance,  such  as  the  militia,  excise,  customs,  banking, 
commerce,  &c ,  are  controlled  by  the  Federal  Government  at 
Ottawa.  Other  matters,  such  as  education,  administration  of  justice, 
provincial  taxation,  municipal  matters,  roads,  bridges,  &c.,  come 
under  the  Provincial  Government  at  Halifax.  / 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  principle  of  government  by  the  people, 
and  for  the  people  is  carried  to  its  fullest  extent  in  Nova  Scotia  as 
well  as  in  Canada  generally. 

COMMUNICATION. 

Railway  lines  are  numerous,  as  the  accompanying  map  will  show, 
and  these  afford  every  accommodation  for  freight  and  passenger 
requirements.     There  are  about  i,8oo  post  offices  in  the  province. 

Telegraph  lines  follow  the  railways  and  the  coast,  while  tele- 
phone lines  connect  the  intermediate  settlements.  The  shore  ports 
are  connected  by  ferries  and  steamers  subsidised  by  the  province. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  means  of  communication  and  transporta- 
tion are  ample. 

AGRICULTURE   IN  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Situated  in  the  temperate  zone,  from  three  to  six  degrees  nearer 
the  Equator  than  the  most  southerly  point  in  Grpat  Britain,  and 
almost  entirely  surrounded  by  sea.  Nova  Scotia  possesses  a  temperate, 
humid  climate,  well  suited  to  the  highest  forms  of  agriculture.  The 
warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  stream  approach  very  nearly  to  the  south- 
western end  of  the  province,  and  although  their  influence  is 
partially  offset  by  the  Arctic  currents,  which  delay  spring  vegetation 
about  two  or  three  weeks,  yet  the  climate  is  moderate  and  free  from 
extremes,  the  average  temperature  in  summer  being  62  degrees  F., 
and  in  winter  25  degrees  F.  The  rainfall  averages  about  42  inches 
per  annum,  providing  ample  moisture'  for  the  growth  of  good  crops 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  excellent  pastures. 

The  surface  of  Nova  Scotia  is  of  a  varied  character,  being 
intersected  by  ranges  of  hills  and  mountains,  between  which  lie 
fertile  valleys.  The  Atlantic  sea-board  on  the  south  consists  of 
rocky  highlands  covered  with  a  network  of  lakes,  which  find  their 
outlet  to  the  sea  by  numerous  rivers,  along  the  banks  of  which  are 
many  fertile,  though  somewhat  isolated,  areas  of  cultivated  land. 
The  larger  agricultural  areas  are  found  north  of  these  highlands,  and 
consist,  in  some  cases,  of  large  valleys — such  as  the  famed  Annapolis 
Valley,  described  elsewhere— and  in  other  cases  of  extensive  level 
areas  gradually  sloping  towards  the  northern  shores. 

Out  of  a  total  land  area  of  14,483,000  acres  exclusive  of  the 
water  surface,  about  37*68  per  cent,  is  occupied  by  farmers.     Of  th^ 
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remainder,  comprising  rocky,  swampy,  marsh,  wooded  land  or 
pasture,  about  50  per  cent,  can  be  cultivated  or  grazed.  Farms 
average  from  50  to  1 50  acres,  although  there  are  a  few  of  much 
larger  area.  Nearly  all  the  farms  are  owned  outright  by  the  farmers 
that  till  them,  only  2  per  cent,  being  leased  or  rented.  There  are 
practically  no  Crown  lands  available  for  agricultural  purposes,  but 
there  are  many  sections  where  both  cultivated  and  unbroken  land 
can  be  readily  purchased  at  reasonable  figures. 

DYKED    LANDS. 

Nova  Scotia  is  particularly  noted  for  its  large  tracts  of 
inexhaustibly  fertile  dyked  marsh  lands  that  in  earlier  or  later  times 
have  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea.  This  marsh  land  lines  the  head 
waters  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  spreads  far  inland  up  its  river 
tributaries.  The  Annapolis,  King's,  Hants,  Colchester,  and 
Cumberland  County  Marshes  have  been  providing  annually  from 
two  to  four  tons  of  hay  per  acre,  and  have,  in  addition,  afforded  fall 
pasturage  for  large  herds  of  cattle.  Every  incoming  tide  still  con- 
tinues to  leave  deposits  of  rich  soil,  formed  from  the  wearing  action 
of  the  currents  upon  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  bay.  Farmers 
whose  lands  closely  adjoin  haul  this  "  marsh  mud,"  as  it  is  called,  on 
their  upland  fields,  and  thus  add  greatly  to  their  fertility. 

The  interval  lands  along  the  rivers  and  smaller  streams  are 
invariably  rich  and  productive.  The  upland  is  of  varying  degrees 
of  fertility. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected  in  a  country  where  apples  and 
other  fruit  grow  to  such  perfection,  all  farm  crops  natural  to  tem- 
perate climates  will  flourish  under  proper  care  and  cultivation.  Of 
the  grains,  oats  are  the  most  largely  grown,  but  wheat  and  barley 
grow  almost  equally  well.  However,  in  this  humid,  temperate 
climate  hay  and  roots  of  all  kinds,  including  potatoes,  flourish  in 
the  highest  degree.  With  lands  that  will  raise  from  two  to  three 
tons  of  hay  per  acre,  1,000  bushels  and  more  of  turnips  per  acre  and 
good  crops  of  oats  and  other  grains,  the  Nova  Scotia  farmer,  under 
such  excellent  climatic  conditions  as  prevail,  can  raise  stock  most 
successfully  and  at  a  handsome  profit. 

As  to  markets,  a  most  important  consideration  to  the  practical 
farmer,  there  are  few  countries  more  fortunately  situated.  The 
extensive  development  of  coal,  iron,  lumbering,  fishing,  and  other 
industries  provides  a  large  population  of  people  who  pay  the  highest 
market  prices  for  all  kinds  of  farm  produce.  At  the  present  time 
this  local  market  is  not  nearly  supplied  by  local  farmers,  much 
produce  having  to  be  shipped  in  from  others  parts  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  Potatoes  and  other  produce  are  extensively  shipped  to 
the  West  India  Islands,  which  are  conveniently  reached  bylines 
of  steamers.  Lambs  are  largely  shipped  to  the  United  States* 
With  its  splendid  system  of  railways  and  shipping  ports  the  possibil- 
ities of  developing  other  markets  are  unlimited.  Apples  are,  as 
yet,  the  only  farm  produce  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  but,  with  the 
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improvement  of  transportation  facilities  (which  is  now  assured), 
there  is  no  reason  why  dairy  produce,  beef,  mutton,  and  various 
fruits  cannot  be  shipped  equally  successfully. 

The  development  of  agriculture  in  Nova  Scotia  has  been  somewhat 
peculiar.  Owing  to  the  varied  resources  of  the  province,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  those  living  upon  farming  lands  have,  up  to  the  present  time, 
not  confined  themselves  to  pure  agriculture,  but  have  entered  into 
mining,  lumbering,  fishing,  and  other  enterprises.  On  this  account 
many  of  the  farms  have  been  neglected  and  now  need  better  cultiva- 
tion. Moreover,  especially  in  the  days  when  farming  implements 
were  crude  and  farm  work  was  little  better  than  drudgery,  the  near- 
by cities  of  the  United  States  held  out  attractions  to  many  of  the 
young  men,  who  were  thus  induced  to  leave  their  farms.  Following 
this  there  has  been  the  natural  exodus  to  the  Western  lands.  The 
general  result  of  these  factors  has  been  to  produce  a  restlessness 
among  the  young  men  which  has  not  been  conducive  to  thorough 
farming  methods,  and,  as  a  result,  there  are  to-day  many  splendid 
farms,  somewhat  under-cultivated,  it  is  true,  but  capable  of  providing 
a  good  livelihood,  which  can  be  purchased  at  very  reasonable 
figures. 


A    NOVA    SCOTIA    TURNIP    FIELD. 
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KINDS   OF   FARMING. 

Setting  aside  the  fruit  sections,  Nova  Scotia  is  particularly 
adapted  to  general  farming.  While  there  are  successful  farmers 
who  make  a  specialty  of  dairying,  hog  raising,  beef,  sheep,  and 
horses,  yet  even  these  usually  keep  other  kinds  of  stock  and  raise 
potatoes,  turnips,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  for  markets.  The  day 
for  exclusive  grain  growing  has  passed  by. 


DAIRYING. 

The  greatest  successes  have  been  achieved  in  dairy  farming, 
especially  when  that  has  been  combined  with  hog  raising.  At  the 
present  time  large  quantities  of  butter  have  to  be  imported  to 
supply  the  local  demand.  The  outlook  is  particularly  good  for  those 
who  will  take  the  pains  to  produce  first-class  butter,  which  meets  a 
ready  sale  at  from  25  cents  to  35  cents  per  pound  the  year  round. 
Cream  and  milk  are  shipped  to  Halifax,  Sydney,  and  other  places 
from  points  over  200  miles  away.  The  only  drawback  to  success- 
fully carrying  on  the  dairy  industry  is  the  scarcity  of  labour,  but 
those  farmers  who  have  families  to  assist  in  the  work  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  making  dairy  farming  successful. 


BEEF. 

Beef  raising  is  pursued  along  the  dyked  marsh  land  areas  and 
in  some  of  the  more  isolated  sections  described  above.  While,  for 
the  most  part,  pure  beef  farming  does  not  hold  out  such  attractive 
promises  as  dairying,  yet,  when  combined  with  partial  dairying  or 
sheep  raising,  or  carried  on  in  combination  with  fruit  growing,  good 
results  have  been  realized. 

SHEEP. 

Sheep  raising  pays  exceedingly  well.  The  quality  of  lamb  and 
mutton  is  much  superior  to  that  raised  further  inland,  and  as  a 
result  these  products  realize  splendid  prices  and  are  largely  sought 
by  buyers  from  the  United  States  and  elsewhere.  Although  con- 
siderable numbers  are  shipped  away,  yet,  as  often  transpires,  the 
local  market  is  far  from  supplied,  especially  in  the  early  spring  and 
during  the  winter  months.  The  quality  of  wool  produced  under 
Nova  Scotian  conditions  is  also  much  above  the  average.  For  the 
most  part  sheep  are  kept  in  small  flocks,  varying  from  15  to  75. 
Kept  in  these  numbers  they  have  paid  well.  The  average  Nova 
Scotia  farmer  does  not  possess  the  expert  knowledge  necessary  to 
the  keeping  of  larger  flocks.  The  following  statement,  made  by  a 
sheep  raiser,  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  profits  that  have  been 
made.  His  flock  consists  of  50  grade  ewes  and  one  pure-bred  ram. 
He  values  these  at  $275. 
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70  lambs  at  $^ 
300  lbs.  wool  at  27c. 


500  bushels  turnips  at  loc. 

50        ,,     oats  at  40c.     .. 

I  ton  wheat  bran 

7  tons  clover  hay  at  $8  ., 

Extras 


Income. 


Expenses. 


5210.00 
81.00 


$50.00 

20.00 

20.00 

56.00 

2.00 


$291.00 


148.00 


Net  profit     ...  $143.00 

In  this  statement  no  allowance  is  made  for  labour  or  pasture, 
the  owner  considering  that  the  value  of  the  sheep  as  weed  destroyers, 
togetlier  with  the  manure  produced,  would  offset  these  items. 
Granting,  however,  a  liberal  allowance  for  these  items,  there  is  still 
a  good  profit 


t 
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A    FARMERS'    PICNIC    AT    THE    COLLEGE    OF    AGRICULTURE,  TRURO,    N.S. 

The  one  great  drawback,  as  the  reader  will  see  from  the  above 
figures,  to  the  development  of  the  sheep  industry  is  the  fact  that 
the  shepherd  must  count  on  winter  feeding  his  sheep  for  nearly  six 
months  each  year.  As,  however,  hay  and  turnips  can  be  raised 
cheaply,  it  is  quite  possible  to  do  this  and  make,  as  in  the  case 
quoted,  a  handsome  profit.  Some  sheep  farmers  in  Nova  Scotia 
to  whom  the  above  figures  were  submitted,  considered  the  cost  of 
winter  feeding  much  higher  than  it  need  be.  In  addition,  the  price 
allowed  for  the  lambs  ($3)  is  below  the  amount  received  by  many 
sheep  farmers,  who  have  had  no  difiiculty  in  getting  from  $4  to  $5 
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each  from  American  buyers.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  evident  that  the 
farmer  who  understands  the  art  of  sheep  raising  has  a  good  opening 
in  Nova  Scotia,  and  if  he  will  combine  this  with  some  dairying, 
beef  raising,  or  horse  breeding,  he  has  a  sure  proposition. 

HORSES. 

Horse  breeding  also  holds  out  excellent  prospects.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  a  dearth  of  good  horse  flesh,  and  the  highest 
prices  are  obtained  for  anything  like  a  first-class  horse.  The  Govern- 
ment makes  a  practice  of  importing  at  frequent  intervals  high-class 
stallions  of  the  various  breeds,  whose  services  are  available  at  a 
nominal  figure.  The  only  drawback  at  the  present  time  is  a  scarcity 
of  first-class  brood  mares.  However,  a  good  judge  of  horses  who 
knows  better  than  to  part  with  his  best  fillies  and  brood  mares,  can 
soon  overcome  this  difficulty,  and  with  the  excellent  markets  at  his 
door  can  do  well  with  almost  any  breed  of  horses. 

POULTRY. 

With  such  good  markets  within  convenient  access,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  poultry  raising,  rightly  pursued,  holds  out  good 
inducements.  While  we  would  not  recommend  anyone,  unless  he 
has  a  peculiar  genius  for  such  work,  to  follow  this  exclusively  : 
the  markets  prices  of  the  various  poultry  feeds  are  too  high  for 
such  a  practice.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  few  who  cannot 
make  a  nice  little  revenue  from  a  fair-sized  flock  of  poultry  on  the 
farm.  There  need  be  no  fear  about  a  good  market  either  for  eggs 
or  for  dressed  birds,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  farmers,  especially  if 
helped  by  their  wives  and  families,  cannot  do,  as  many  are  doing 
here  now,  make  the  hens  pay  the  ordinary  household  necessities, 
such  as  tea,  sugar,  flour,  &c.,  &c. 

HOGS. 
Hog-raising,  especially  in  conjunction  with  dairying,  is  also  a 
profitable  industry.  For  the  most  part  it  is  carried  on,  like  poultry 
raising,  on  a  small  scale  on  each  farm.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
miners  and  fishermen  feed  from  one  to  three  or  four  pigs  every 
summer  and,  on  a  limited  scale,  the  raising  of  spring  litters  of  pigs 
to  sell  when  weaned  yields  a  large  profit. 

GARDEN  PRODUCE. 
There  is  also  the  usual  proportion  of  men  who  make  a  specialty 
of  raising  market  truck  of  all  kinds.  Strawberries  and  all  small 
fruits  grow  well  and  meet  a  ready  market,  and*  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  towns  and  cities,  there  is  yet  plenty  of  scope  for  the 
raising  and  selling  of  all  kinds  of  garden  produce. 

GOVERNMENT  AID  TO  AGRICULTURE. 
The  Local,  as  well  as  the  Federal  Government,  are  exceedingly 
generous  in  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  aid  agricultural  industry 
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in  Nova  Scotia.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Federal  Government 
there  is  a  large  Experimental  Station  at  Nappan,  in  Cumberland 
County,  where  tests  are  annually  carried  on  with  the  various  varieties 
of  grain  and  other  crops.  At  Truro,  in  the  centre  of  the  province, 
the  local  government  has  established  a  well-equipped  Agricultural 
College,  of  which  some  views  are  given  in  this  pamphlet.  At  this 
institution  instruction  is  given,  free  of  cost,  to  farmers  and  farmers' 
sons  in  the  various  lines  of  agriculture.  Courses  are  arranged,  vary- 
ing in  length  from  a  two  weeks*  practical  course  to  a  two  years' 
course,  in  which  there  is  combined  with  a  detailed  practical  course, 
general  educational  instruction  along  business  and  other  lines. 
There  is  connected  with  this  college  a  farm  on  which  are  kept 


HAYMAKING    IN     NOW    SCOTIA. 

splendid  stables  of  pure-bred  cattle,  horses,  and  other  farm  stock. 
There  are  also  scattered  throughout  the  province  i66  Agricultural 
Societies,  which  are  aided  by  a  Government  appropriation  to  pur- 
chase pure-bred  bulls  and  other  stock.  At  the  present  time,  for 
every  $i  subscribed  by  members  of  these  societies  the  Govern- 
ment adds  a  little  over  80  cents,  so  that  if  a  group  of  farmers  had  $100 
to  invest  in  a  pure-bred  bull,  they  would  have  this  amount  supple- 
mented by  $80,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  purchase  a  much  better 
sire.  The  Government,  also,  at  frequent  intervals,  makes  appro- 
priations for  the  purchase  of  pure-bred  stock  of  various  kinds  which 
is  ordinarily  sold  at  very  reasonable  figures  under  bond  to  remain  in 
the  province.  Agricultural  meetings,  addressed  by  experts,  are 
regularly  held  in  the  various  parts  of  the  province.  There  is  a  well- 
organised  Farmers'  Association,  with  a  membership  representative 
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of  every  part  of  the  province,  and  a  Fruit-Growers'  Association, 
whose  membership  is  practically  confined  to  the  fruit-growers  of  the 
province.  A  large  Provincial  Exhibition  is  held  in  Halifax,  the 
capital,  every  year  ;  an  Annual  Fat  Stock  Show  at  Amherst,  in 
Cumberland  County  ;  and,  at  frequent  intervals.  County  Exhibitions, 
in  a  number  of  the  counties.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  a  strong 
agricultural  sentiment  exists  throughout  the  country,  indicating  the 
high  estimate  in  which  the  farmers,  the  mainstay  of  the  province, 
are  held. 

WOOD. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Nova  Scotian  farms,  unlike  those  in 
Great  Britain,  contain  a  wood  lot,  and  this  is  a  great  advantage  to 
the  farmer.  He  has  arable  land  enough  for  raising  all  necessary 
crops,  including  hay;  pasture  land  enough  for  the  requirements  of 
the  stock  he  keeps,  and  wood  land  enough  to  supply  all  necessary 
fuel,  fencing,  and  building  timber.  Although  the  coal  supply  in 
the  province  is  abundant,  farmers  usually  provide  their  fuel  from 
their  own  wood  lot,  and  do  so  in  winter  months  when  farm  work 
does  not  press  upon  their  time.  When  the  farm  embraces  200 
acres  or  more,  the  wood  portion  is  often  large.  These  wood  areas, 
combined  with  the  larger  forests  owned  by  the  lumber  manufacturers, 
perform  the  very  important  function  of  preventing  high  winds,  of 
promoting  more  frequent  rainfall,  and  of  holding,  by  their  shade, 
the  moisture  in  the  soil,  discharging  it  gradually  to  the  streams,  and 
thus  preventing  droughts  as  well  as  early  frosts.  Should  the 
farmer  wish  to  sell  cord  wood,  he  can  easily  do  so  to  near-by  towns 
and  villages  at  good  prices. 

FRUIT   CULTURE. 

The  fame  of  Nova  Scotia  as  a  fruit-growing  country,  and  the 
profits  attending  the  raising  of  fruit,  are  of  special  interest  to  those 
thinking  of  moving  westward  from  the  Old  Country. 

The  principal  fruit  section  of  the  province  is  the  Annapolis 
Valley  so-called,  extending  from  the  town  of  Windsor  to  Digby  and 
comprising  part  of  Hants,  King's,  Annapolis,  and  Digby  Counties. 
This  section  is  about  one  hundred  miles  long  by  from  five  to 
fifteen  miles  in  width,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  is  admirably  suited 
to  fruit,  though  as  yet  only  a  relatively  small  part  of  it  is  planted 
to  orchards. 

This  valley  extends  east  and  west  and  is  sheltered  from  the 
north  and  south  by  high  ranges  of  hills,  which  cut  off  not  only  the 
heavier  winds,  but  also  the  fogs  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  the 
bright  sunny  weather  of  summer  and  autumn  combine  with  other 
conditions  to  bring  fruit,  particularly  apples,  to  a  state  of  perfection 
rarely  excelled. 

Aside  from  this  valley  there  are  several  smaller  sections  in 
outlying  counties,  comprising  parts  of  the   counties   of    Queen's 
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Lunenburg,  Shelburne,  Yarmouth,  Pictou,  and  Antigonish,  where 
fruit-growing,  though  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  can  undoubtedly  be 
carried  on  with  great  success. 

To  test  the  culture  of  fruit  in  these  newer  sections,  and  to 
encourage  the  adoption  of  better  methods  there,  the  Government 
has  established  over  thirty  experimental  orchards.  These  are  doing 
excellent  work,  and  together  with  private  enterprises  of  the  same 
kind,  are  proving  that  these  new  sections  can  in  many  cases  produce 
equally  as  good  fruit  as  the  famed  Annapolis  Valley. 

SPECIAL    ADVANTAGES. 
In  the  opinion  of  experts  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  has  a 
number  of  distinct  advantages  over  almost  any  other  portion  of  the 


A    NOVA    SCOTIA    ORCHARD    IN     CLOOM. 

American  Continent  as  a  fruit-producing  country.  Briefly  stated, 
some  of  the  more  important  of  these  are  as  follows  : — 

First, — Nova  Scotia  is  nearer  the  British  and  other  European 
markets  than  any  other  part  of  the  Continent.  Some  of  the  very 
best  fruit-growing  sections  of  Canada  are  near  the  Pacific  Coast, 
but  the  eight  or  ten  days  required  to  bring  their  fruits  to  Atlantic 
ports,  not  to  mention  the  extra  freight  charge,  must  certainly  act  as 
a  serious  handicap  in  catering  to  European  markets,  which  for  the 
present,  and  for  the  future,  probably,  will  be  the  chief  markets  for 
Canadian  fruits. 

Second. — Nova  Scotia  can  produce  fruit  of  the  very  highest 
quality.     It  is  a  generally  recognised  principle  among  horticulturists 
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that  the  further  north  fruits  can  be  brought  to  full  maturity  the 
higher  the  quality  is  likely  to  be,  and  this  certainly  holds  good  for 
Nova  Scotia. 

Third, — Among  varieties  most  largely  grown  in  this  province, 
the  greater  proportion  are  well-known  English  and  European  sorts, 
like  Ribston  Pippin,  Gravenstein,  Blenheim  Pippin,  &c.,  which  are 
sure  of  a  market  among  English  consumers. 

Fourth. — The  life  of  an  apple-tree  in  Nova  Scotia  is  from  60  to 
100  years,  a  very  great  advantage  over  more  trying  climates,  where 
from  20  to  30  years  are  all  that  can  be  counted  on.  Thus  in  Nova 
Scotia,  when  a  man  has  once  established  an  orchard  he  is  reason- 
ably sure  of  an  income  from  it,  not  only  throughout  his  own  life- 
time, but  for  the  next  generation.     Indeed,  while  100  years  may  be 


APPLE    PICKING    IN    THE    ANNAPOLIS    VALLEY. 

given  as  the  probable  limit  of  an  orchard  s  life,  there  are  many  trees 
in  the  Annapolis  Valley  known  to  have  been  planted  by  the  French, 
and  which  cannot  therefore  be  less  than  150  to  200  years  old,  but 
are  still  vigorous. 

Fifth, — In  small  fruits,  and  in  the  more  perishable  of  the 
tree  fruits,  particularly  plums,  Nova  Scotia  growers  have  a  great 
advantage,  inasmuch  as  the  lateness  of  its  season  brings  on  these 
products  at  a  time  when  the  United  States  markets  are  practically 
bare  of  such  delicacies.  Boston,  in  particular,  affords  an  excellent 
outlet  for  them,  and  this  trade  is  growing  year  by  year. 

With  these  advantages  and  others  that  might  be  mentioned,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  fruit  industry  is  growing  rapidly.     It  has 
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developed  within  the  memory  of  men  now  living  from  practically 
no  export  to  an  annual  shipment  abroad  of  500,000  barrels,  and  the 
prices  instead  of  declining  with  the  increased  output,  have  steadily 
advanced.  In  the  opinion  of  well-informed  growers,  there  are  apple- 
trees  enough  now  planted  in  Nova  Scotia  to  yield  in  a  very  few 
years  one  million  barrels  of  fruit,  yet  orchardists  continue  to  plant 
and  revenues  continue  to  be  satisfactory. 

EXPERT   OPINION. 

Prof.  F.  C.  Sears,  of  the  Horticulture  Department  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  College  of  Agriculture,  in  commenting  upon  fruit-raising  in 
the  province,  says : — 

**I  believe  the  fruit  industry  of  this  province  offers  excellent 
investments  for  at  least  two  classes  of  men  coming  here  as  settlers  : 
first,  to  those  who  come  with  a  capital  of,  say,  ^^2,000  to  ;£^3,ooo 
sterling,  and  can  therelbre  buy  orchards  already  in  bearing,  which 
will  yield  a  good  interest  on  their  investment  from  the  start ;  and, 
second,  to  those  of  lesser  means  who  come  with  a  few  hundred 
pounds  and  buy  up  unimproved  lands  and  develop  these.  Lands 
suitable  for  this  latter  purpose  can  be  had  for  from  $10  per 
acre  upwards.  By  setting  such  land  with  apple-trees  and  then 
interplanting  with  plums  and  small  fruits  a  plantation  is  quickly 
established  on  a  paying  basis.  Strawberries  will  give  returns  the 
next  year  after  planting,  and  two  crops  are  usually  taken  from  each 
area  planted.  Raspberries,  blackberries,  currants,  and  gooseberries 
require  a  year  or  two  longer  to  yield  profitable  returns,  but  the 
plantation  once  established  is  good  for  several  years,  while  the 
apple-trees,  which  are  to  constitute  the  permanent  value  of  the 
plantation,  should  give  working  expenses  in  ten  years  or  less,  and 
by  fifteen  years  should  yield  a  good  profit."  /f    ^^^ 

Professor  Sears  further  says :  *'  I  certainly  believe  that  fruit- 
growing in  Nova  Scotia  offers  to  investors  an  excellent  living  and  a 
good  rate  of  interest  on  their  investment,  and  many  of  our  growers 
have  certainly  made  profits  on  their  orchards  which  would  discount 
many  other  investments  considered  as  *  gilt  edged.* 

"Furthermore,  with  the  future  improvements  in  the  way  of 
better  facilities  for  handling,  cheaper  freights,  &c.,  which  are  sure  to 
come  with  increased  production,  and  with  the  quality  of  fruit  which 
Nova  Scotia  is  capable  of  producing,  a  good  profit  could  be  still 
made,  even  if  prices  should  decrease  instead  of  holding  their  own  or 
advancing,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  and  expect." 

The  following  statements  by  responsible  and  reliable  fruit 
farmers  will  afford  some  idea  of  the  money  that  may  be  made  out 
of  orchards  properly  cared  for  : — 

"  Blink  Bonnie "  Orchard,  Wolfville,  N.S.  7i  acres.  Value, 
S6,700  or  ;f  1,350.  C.  M.  Vaughan,  proprietor.  Yearly  average 
yield,  900  barrels.  Receipt  above  cost  of  barrels,  picking,  packing, 
freights,  &c.,  and  similarly  for  other  products  grown  in  the  orchard 
as  follows,  viz. : 
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900  barrels  apples,  at  $2  per  barrel  net 
40        „       pears,  at  $2. 50            „ 
40  bushels  plums  at  $1.50  per  bushel  net 
100      ,,      potatoes  at  $50            „ 
Vegetables,  &c.  


Deduct  other  expenses,  viz.  : — 

Fertilisers,  Sioo  ;  ploughing,  cultivating,  &c.,  $7S=$^7S 

Interest  on  $6,750,  $337.50  ;  taxes  $45,  spraying  $60=^442.50 

Total  average  yearly  profit        

y,  ,,  per  acre 

Percentage  of  profit  on  investment       


$1,800.00 

100.00 

60.00 

5000 

.,25.00 

$2,035.00 


617.50 

$1,417.50 
189.00 
21  % 


I  certify  that  the  above  is  a  correct  statement  basied  on  my  own 
experience. 

C.  M.  Vaughan. 


WOLFVILLE    ORCHARDS. 


Starr's  Point,  King's  County,  N.S., 

Feb.  1 8th,  1907. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  gross  income  of  two  areas  of 
orchard  near  here,  viz. : — 

Apples  grown  on  12  acres  orchard,  600  trees,  30  years  old  : — 

1899     1,725  barrels,  sold  for  $3,968.00 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 


995 

2,OCO 
1,220 
2,037 


1,403.00 
5,330.00 
2,581.00 
4,554.00 


The  expenses  of  cultivating,  pruning,  spraying,  picking,  pack- 
ing, and  shipping  are  found  to  vary  from  60  cents  to  $1  per 
barrel,  according  to  amount  of  labour  and  the  crop  obtained. 

J.  RuFUS  Starr. 
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Mr.    B.    L.    Bishop,   of  Greenwich,    furnishes   the   following 
statement,  viz.  : — 

Two  acres  of  orchard  at  Greenwich,  containing  about  loo  very  large  and  closely- 
set  apple-trees. 

Annual  Outlay. 

Interest  on  value,  $500  per  acre,  or  total  value  of  $i,coo $60.00 

Taxes  $5,  cultivation  $8,  fertilizers  ^20         33.00 

Pruning,  &c.  $20,  spraying  $24,  picking  $30           74.00 

Packages  $57.50,  packing  and  preparing  for  market  $20 77*50 


Cr. 

Average  for  three  years,  viz.  : — 

250  barrels  per  year  at  $2.50  per  barrel 
Annual  profit  on  two  acres 


$244.50 


$625.00 


$380.50 

Mr.  C.  C.  Brown,  a  native  of  England,  and  now  engaged  in 
fruit-raising  at  Greenwich,  N.S.,  where  he  has  lived  for  several  years, 
after  pointing  out  the  mistakes  a  newcomer  to  Nova  Scotia  should 
guard  against,  says  : — 

"  I  do  not  think  that  a  man  can  engage  in  a  business  more 
likely  to  lead  to  a  competency  than  fruit-growing  in  Nova  Scotia, 
provided  he  brings  to  bear  capital,  industry,  intelligence,  and  a 
liking  for  the  work ;  and  provided  he  avoids  the  initial  mistakes  so 
many  fall  into  in  a  new  country. 

"  Apples,  pears,  plums  of  all  varieties,  and  the  hardier  peaches 
bear  and  ripen  well.  In  planting  out  or  grafting  in  pears  it  would 
be  well  to  choose  the  later  kinds,  which  will  do  for  shipping  to 
England  when  they  bring  good  prices. 

"  When  it  comes  to  purchasing,  I  would  advise  anyone  to  buy 
a  farm  with  an  apple  orchard  already  in  good  bearing  on  it.  It  is 
better  to  purchase  a  place  that  from  the  start  will  almost  provide  a 
living,  and  then,  at  small  cost,  additional  small  orchard  can  be 
planted,  which,  if  well  looked  after,  will  greatly  add  to  its  value." 

STATEMENT    OF   YIELD    AND    RETURN    FROM    SOME    NOVA   SCOTIA    ORCHARDS 

THE  LAST   FIVE  YEARS, 

Ccntpiled  by  Ralph  S.  Eaton^  £sg.,  Proprietor  0/  "  fJi/lcrest  Orchards"  N.S. 


Owner  of  Orchard. 

Averag-e  number 

of  barrels  shipping 

apples  per  acre. 

Number  of 

acres  of 
orchard  con- 

Average price 
per  bariel 

Gross  return 
per  acre 

Net  return 

•  Per  cent,  of 
net  earnings 

bearing  orchard 

sidered  in  the 

these  apples 

orchard  has 

per  acre. 

at  $610  per 

has  produced. 

estimate. 

returned. 

given. 

acre. 

F.  C.  Johnson. 

Port  Williams 

121 

9 

^2.50 

$J02.60 

$219.00 

35-90 

J.  Elliott  Smith, 

Wolfville 

165 

4i 

2.12 

349.80 

245.00 

40.16 

Arthur  C.  Starr, 

Starr's  Point 

100 

14 

2.13 

2T3.00 

140.00 

22.95 

G.  C.  Miller, 

Middleton 

in 

2 

1.98 

219.78 

143-00 

23-44 

Geo.  H.  Starr, 

Port  Williams 

117 

9 

2.25 

263.25 

130.00 

29.50 

Chas.  E.  Sheffield, 

Upper  Canard 

100 

4 

2.25 

225.00 

152.00 

24.92 

F.  H.  Johnson, 

Bridgetown 

100 

6 

2.25 

225.00 

152.00 

24.92 

Ralph  J.  Messenger, 

Bridgetown 

100 

3i 

1.90 

190.00 

117.00 

T9.18 

E.  J.  Elliott, 

Clarence 

128 

2^ 

2.38 

304.64 

2t8.oo 

34-42 

Average 
*  '*  HiUcrest  Orchards  "  is  capitalised  at  $610  per  acre. 


$174.00 


28.52% 
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J.  W.  BiGELOW,  Esq.,  for  many  years  President  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  Fruit-Growers*  Association,  and  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to 
consideration,  in  making  his  New  Year  s  statement  to  the  Morning 
Chronicle^  of  Halifax,  says  : — 

The  apple  industry  of  Nova  Scotia  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows : — 

1.  It  is  the  most  notable  product  of  the  soil. 

2.  Not  lo  per  cent,  of  the  land  suitable  for  cultivating  apples 

has  yet  been  planted. 

3.  Wild  land  is  best  for  apple  culture,  costing  from  Sio  to  S50 

per  acre,  according  to  location. 

4.  It  is  proved  that  Nova  Scotia  can  produce  superior  com- 

mercial apples,  the  King,  Ribston,  Blenheim,  Fallawater, 
Golden  Russet,  Nonpareil,  and  Baldwins,  of  best  flavour, 
colour,  and  keeping  quality. 

5.  The  markets  of  Europe  will  take  all  such  apples  as  can  be 

grown  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Fruit-growers  of  this  province  can  join  the  toilers  in  our  other 
industries  in  congratulating  this  highly- favoured,  happy,  prosperous 
province  in  its  prosperity  during  the  past  year. 

COST  AND  PROFIT  OF  APPLE-GROWING  IN  NOVA  SCOTIA. 

Cost. 

25  acres  land  at  $30  per  acre 750.00 

i,coo  apple  trees,  ihree  years  old,  from  nursery,  20  c 200.00 

Setting  out  1,000  trees,  preparing  land,  &c.,  loc.  each      100.00 

Fertilizing,  clearing,  mulching,  &c. ,  first  year 200.00 


$1,250.00 

12  years'  interest  on  81,250  at  5  ^ 750.00 

Cultivating  durinc:  12  years  at  $100  per  year  ..  1,200.00 

Fertilising,  mulching,  replacing  dead  trees,  and  other  expenses  for 

12  years     450.00 


Total  cost  till  12  years  old      ...         ...       $3,650.00 

Income. 
Yield  the  loth  and  previous  years,  500  barrels  at  $1  per  barrel, 

clear  of  charges     ...         $500.00 

Yield  from  loth  to  20th  year,  average  500  barrels  per  year=  5,000 

barrels  at  Si  clear 5,ooaoo 

Yield  from  20th  to  looth  year,  average  2,000  barrels  a  year,  at  $1 

per  barrel  clear  =80  years,  2,000  barrels  per  year       i6o,ooo.cx> 

$165,500.00 

All  expenses  not  herein  provided  for  are  overpaid  by  value  of 
other  crops,  and  all  possible  loss  from  bad  markets  and  insect  pests 
is  more  than  repaid  by  the  average  estimate  of  SSi  per  barrel,  as  S2 
is  about  the  average  for  the  last  20  years.  This  estimate  is  based 
on  30  years'  actual  experience,  and  criticism  is  invited  from  any 
experienced  fruit-grower  in  Nova  Scotia. 

J,  W.   BiGELOW. 
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Annandale  Farm. 

The  profits  of  fruit-growing  in  Canada  are  very  much  greater 
than  those  of  any  other  of  the  farm  products.  In  the  production  of 
long  keeping  apples  and  in  the  profits  resulting  from  growing  and 
marketing  the  same,  the  Annapolis  Valley  of  Nova  Scotia  cannot 
be  excelled  in  all  Canada. 

John  Donaldson, 

President,  N.S.  Fruit-Growers*  Association. 

Labourers  who  have  had  experience  and  practice  on  English 
or  Scotch  farms  are  needed  in  various  sections  of  the  province. 
The  pay  of  such  a  labourer  would  vary,  according  to  his  ability,  from 
;^3  to  £$  a  month  with  board  and  comfortable  lodging. 

During  five  months,  including  the  winter,  he  would  receive  in 
many  cases  about  half-pay,  and  be  boarded  as  in  summer. 

Social  distinctions  do  not  shut  him  off  from  friendly  intercourse 
with  the  people  of  the  community. 

Men  of  means  can  profitably  invest  in  Nova  Scotia  farms 
provided  they  understand  the  right  methods  of  farming.  Orchard 
farms,  especially  those  in  the  fruit  belt  of  the  province,  can  be 
purchased  and  cultivated  with  most  excellent  returns,  as  the  fore- 
going statistics  and  testimonials  indicate.  This  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  many  farmers  have  begun  with  practically  no  means  and 
have  become  financially  independent.  The  man  who  in  addition 
to  keeping  up  his  older  orchard  can  from  time  to  time  add  an  acre 
of  young  trees,  will  in  his  middle  life  have  a  property  that  will  render 
him  and  his  family  independent,  beside  having  an  occupation  of 
intense  interest  and  never-failing  pleasure  as  he  watches  the  growth 
of  his  fruits. 

MINERALS^ 

COAL. 

The  coalfields  of  Nova  Scotia  are  very  extensive.  They  are 
being  worked  in  Cape  Breton  on  a  large  scale,  as  well  as  in  Pictou 
and  Cumberland  counties,  and  embrace  an  area  of  about  4,000 
square  miles.  The  manager  of  the  Dominion  Coal  Company  is 
reported  to  have  estimated  that  these  areas  have  suflScient  resources 
to  produce  3,000,000  tons  a  year  for  thousands  of  years  to  come. 
During  1904  the  pay-roll  of  this  Company  for  considerable  periods 
embraced  8,000  men. 

The  output  of  the  Nova  Scotia  mines  for  1903  was  5,653,338 
tons  out  of  a  total  output  for  the  Dominion  of  7,643,999  tons.  In 
1905  the  value  of  the  coal  raised  was  estimated  at  *  1 1,250,000. 
The  total  production  of  coal  in  1906  was  5,566,505  long  tons.  The 
coal  is  of  a  bituminous  variety,  and  may  be  divided  into  coking,  free 
burning,  and  cannel  coal.  Considerable  quantities  are  shipped  into 
the  United  Stater,  as  well  as  into  Montreal  and  other  western  cities. 
During  the  five  years  ending  in   1905,  more  coal  was  raised  than 
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during  the  previous  ten  years.  With  the  continuous  development 
and  operation  of  the  Sydney  Steel  Works,  the  coal  output  will 
undoubtedly  increase  at  a  rapid  rate  henceforward. 

IRON  AND  STEEL. 

Sir  William  Fairburn,  in  writing  upon  the  Nova  Scotia 
iron  ores,  says :  "  In  Nova  Scotia  some  of  richest  ores  yet  discovered 
occur  in  boundless  abundance,"  and  Sir  William  Dawson,  in  referring 
generally  to  the  distance  of  the  iron  ore  from  the  fuel  required  in 
so  great  a  quantity  whenever  smelting  processes  are  undertaken  on 
a  large  scale  in  Canada,  says  :  '*  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  great  iron  ore  deposits  of  Nova  Scotia,  equal  in 
extent  and  value  to  any  others  in  the  Dominion,  are  not  so  situated, 
but  lie  in  close  proximity  to  some  of  the  greatest  coalfields  in  the 
world.  Even  in  Great  Britain  itself  the  two  greatest  staples  of 
mineral  wealth  are  not  in  more  favourable  contiguity,  and  iron  ores 
of  Great  Britain  are  neither  so  rich  nor  so  accessible  as  those  of 
Nova  Scotia." 

With  these  vast  and  rich  deposits  of  iron  ore  at  hand,  and  with 
coal  and  limestone  in  close  proximity,  great  facilities  exist  for  the 
manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  province,  and  this  is  already 
demonstrated  by  the  rapid  development  of  the  great  iron  and  steel 
plant  at  Sydney.     In  1905  the  production  of  iron  and  steel  was : — 

Pig  iron 83^500,000 

Steel  3,800,000 

Steel  rails 1,500,000 

The  result  has  been  that  the  town  of  Sydney  with  a  population 
a  few  years  ago  of  between  2,000  and  3,000,  has  increased  to  about 
18,000. 

It  is  probable  that  steel  shipbuilding  will  in  a  very  short  time 
be  undertaken  upon  a  large  scale,  and  this  will  mean  much  for  the 
maintenance  of  Nova  Scotia's  reputation  as  a  shipbuilding  country. 

GOLD. 

The  goldfields  of  Nova  Scotia  have  been  worked  with  more  or 
less  attention  since  the  year  i860.  They  occupy  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  the  province.  The  gold  generally  occurs  in  quartz  veins. 
Hitherto  they  have  been  worked  to  very  small  depths,  and  they 
have  seldom  been  followed  outside  the  pay  streaks.  The  govern- 
ment is  now  encouraging  the  mining  of  gold  at  greater  depths,  and 
larger  results  are  as  a  consequence  expected. 

The  output  last  year  was  about  14,000  ounces.  The  cost  of 
mining  in  Nova  Scotia  is  comparatively  low,  owing  to  river  com- 
munication with  sources  from  which  supplies  can  be  purchased,  and 
the  abundant  supply  of  fuel  as  wood  and  coal.  Since  1862  there 
have  been  1,688,649  tons  of  quartz  crushed,  which  yielded 
$15,859,000. 

Several  other  valuable  ores  are  found  in  more  cr  less  abundance 
in. various  parts  of  the  province. 
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Sulphide  of  Antimony  occurs  at  Rawdon,  Hants  County,  and  is 
being  worked  on  a  somewhat  extensive  scale. 

Copper  Ores  are  quite  widespread,  and  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years  serious  attempts  have  been  initiated  to  develop  some  of 
the  more  promising  of  these  properties. 

Gypsum  may  be  considered  as  specially  characteristic  of  Nova 
Scotia,  as  deposits  of  equal  extent  and  variety  are  met  at  few  other 
points.  It  occurs  as  soft  and  hard  gypsum.  The  amount  available 
in  the  province  is  inexhaustible,  and  is  principally  shipped  from  the 
districts  surrounding  Windsor  and  Hants  County.  The  export 
amounts  to  180,000  tons  a  year.  Manganese,  building  stone,  and 
other  deposits  are  found  in  various  places,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
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that  future  years  will  witness  the  development  of  many  of  these 
deposits,  and  that  they  will  be  applied  to  important  uses  as  the 
province  continues  to  prosper.  Taking  the  various  deposits  of  Nova 
Scotia  together,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  no  country  in  the 
world,  in  proportion  to  its  area,  is  richer  in  mineral  wealth. 

EDUCATION. 

A  citizen  of  the  Old  Country  coming  to  Nova  Scotia  must 
not  imagine  he  is  about  to  mingle  with  a  people  only  partially 
civilised.  On  the  contrary,  he  will  find  an  advanced  civilisation,  a 
country  intersected  by  railroads,  telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  its 
rivers   spanned   by   substantial   steel   bridges,  its  ports,  as  before 
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Stated,  connected  by  various  steamboat  lines,  and  its  highways  well 
maintained,  thus  affording  superior  transportation  facilities  to  all  the 
people. 

Moreover,  he  will  find  one  of  the  best  free  non-sectarian 
school  systems  in  the  world.  This  system  has  been  in  successful 
operation  since  1865,  with  the  result  that  scarcely  a  person  among 
its  nearly  half-million  people  can  be  found  who  has  not  a  common 
school  education,  while  the  majority  may  be  regarded  as  well 
trained. 

Provision  is  made  for  free  instruction  from  the  age  of  five  years 
upwards.  The  course  of  study  prescribed  covers  twelve  years,  eight 
years  being  given  to  the  Common  School  grade  and  the  remaining 
four  years  to  the  High  School  or  Academy  grade,  fitting  its 
students  for  College  and  University  courses.  Manual  training  and 
domestic  science  is  provided  for  at  the  more  important  centres. 

Pupils  of  the  more  advanced  high  school  grades  wishing  to 
become  teachers  are  given  a  free  course  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  teaching  in  the  Provincial  Normal  School  at  Truro. 

The  number  of  schools  in  operation  is  2,446,  teachers  employed 
2,578,  pupils  enrolled  100,332,  expended  for  education  ^1,073,719.90. 

The  number  of  high  school  pupils  is  7,639. 

High  schools  are  located  in  every  county  throughout  the 
province. 

The  newcomer  from  abroad,  however  poor  he  may  be,  has  the 
assurance  and  guarantee  that  his  children  may  continuously  have 
absolutely  free  access  to  the  public  schools  in  any  community  in 
which  he  may  make  his  home. 

The  expenses  of  school  buildings,  teachers,  &c ,  are  borne  by 
grants  from  the  Government,  by  a  general  county  tax,  and  by  a 
moderate  local  tax  upon  all  the  property  of  the  school  section. 

Chartered  colleges,  with  degree-conferring  powers,  are  as 
follows,  viz  : — 

King's  College,  Windsor ;  Acadia  University,  Wolfville ; 
Dalhousie  College  and  University,  Halifax ;  St.  Francis  Xavier 
University,  Antigonish  ;  St.  Anne's  College,  Church  Point,  Digby 
County. 

These  institutions  of  learning  are  quite  largely  attended, 
and  their  graduates  are  filling  useful,  and  in  many  cases  exalted 
positions  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

There  are  also  several  Ladies'  Colleges,  largely  attended  and 
well  equipped. 

Of  special  advantages  to  the  farmer  and  fruit-grower  is  the 
Nova  Scotia  College  of  Agriculture,  already  mentioned,  and 
situated  at  Truro.  Its  various  departments  provide  thorough 
instruction  and  practice  in  field  husbandry,  animal  husbandry, 
horticulture,  dairying,  veterinary  science,  farm  blacksmithing, 
horseshoeing,  &c. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  longer  courses  of  study  and 
practice,  provision  is  also  made  for  short,  but  very  practical  courses 
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during  winter  months.  Many  farmers  take  advantage  of  these 
courses,  and  by  the  knowledge  and  skill  thus  acquired  are  able  to 
adopt  improved  methods  on  their  farms,  and  thus  increase  the 
products  and  profits  of  their  occupation.  To  newcomers,  more  or 
less  unfamiliar  with  conditions  and  methods  in  Nova  Scotia,  these 
short  courses  will  be  of  great  advantage,  and  can  be  pursued  at  a 
season  of  the  year  when  the  demands  of  the  farm  upon  their  time 
are  at  a  minimum. 

SPECIAL    INSTITUTIONS. 

Special  institutions  are  the  Halifax  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  the  Halifax  School  for  the  Blind,  the  Victoria  School  of 
Art  and  Design,  and  the  Medical  College.  These  are  all  in 
successful  operation  and  are  largely  attended. 


A    VIEW    OF    THE    NOVA    SCOTIA    AGRICULTURAL    COLLEGE. 

INSTITUTE    OF    TECHNOLOGY. 

The  Nova  Scotia  Legislature  realising  the  enormous  possibilities 
that  lie  in  the  efficient  development  of  the  great  natural  resources 
of  the  province,  has  recently  made  provision  for  the  immediate 
establishment  and  equipment  in  Halifax  of  an  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology of  university  grade.  This  Institution  will  have  departments 
providing  instruction  and  professional  training  in  metallurgical,  civil, 
mining,  mechanical,  chemical,  and  electrical  engineering. 

Original  research  will  be  carried  on,  and  such  practical  tests 
made  as  will  doubtless  lead  to  important  discoveries.     This  central 
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Institute,  with  subordinate  branches  later  to  be  established  in  other 
sections  of  the  province,  will  constitute  a  factor  of  great  importance 
in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  all  classes  of  the  people. 

FISHERIES. 

Nova  Scotia  has  for  a  long  time  been  famous  for  its  fisheries, 
which  are  among  the  best  in  the  world.  The  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
province,  the  principal  seat  of  the  fishing  business,  is  indented  with 
innumerable  harbours  and  coves,  affording  shelter  for  fishermen's 
boats,  &c.  The  shoaler  waters  lying  some  miles  off  the  coast  are 
the  favourite  resorts  of  codfish,  halibut,  pollock,  &c.  These  fish  are 
caught  by  line  from  large  boats  and  fishing  schooners,  and  carried 
immediately  to  the  shore,  where  they  are  dried.  Salmon  are  also 
found  along  the  coast.  Herring  and  mackerel  pass  along  the  shores 
at  certain  seasons,  and  are  caught  in  great  numbers  by  nets. 

The  importance  of  this  industry  in  Nova  Scotia  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  figures  : — 

PROVINCE  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA:  STATISTICS  OF  THE  FISHERIES  FOR  THE  YEARS 
1896- igci,  COMPILED  FROM  THE  ANNUAL  REPORTS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  MARINE  AND  FISHERIES. 


Year. 


1895 
1896 

i»97 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Value  of  the 
Product. 


Capital  Invested. 


No.  of  I 

Fishing  Vessels.    \ 


6,213,131 
6,070,895 

8,090,347    ' 
7,226,034 
7,347,604 
7,809,152 
7,989.548   I 


3,139,968 

3,c69,7S3 
3,i49»i74 
2.972.600 
3,080,795 
3,278,623 
3.3I9j334_ 


595 
593 
545 
537 
553 
557 
527 


Tonnage. 


25,678 
25,565 
24,677 
23,718 
25,342 
26,064 
24  119 


No.  of  Boats. 


14,986 

14,549 
15,468 
15,358 
15,366 
14,766 
13,564 


NO.    OF  MEN  EMPLOYED  IN 


Year. 

Vessels. 

Boats. 

Lobster  Factory. 

Total  number  emp'oyed. 

1895 

5,879 

19,736 

— 

25,615 

1896 

5,801 

19,174 

3,839 

28,814 

1897 

5,514 

19,859 

4,559 

29,932 

1898 

5.434 

20,801 

5,185 

31,420 

1899 

5,705 

19,466 

7,570 

32,741 

I9CO 

5,816 

19,396 

6.447 

31,659 

I90I 

5,607 

18,367 

5,555 

29.529 

The  production  of  lobsters  in  Nova  Scotia  is  large  and 
important.  Great  quantities  are  canned  and  exported.  In  addition 
to  large  numbers  of  lobsters  sent  in  ice  to  the  United  States,  there 
is  a  valuable  and  increasing  export  of  fresh  fish.  There  is  room  in 
Nova  Scotia  for  an  immense  expansion  of  this  fish  trade,  now  that 
so  much  of  it  can  be  taken  away  fresh  to  the  United  States  and 
Canadian  towns,  and  the  introduction  of  smoking  and  canning  has 
become  general. 

The  inland  fisheries  yield  principally  smelts,  salmon,  trout,  and 
considerable  quantities  of  eels.  These  are  frequently  frozen  and  sent 
by  rail  to  all  parts  of  Canada  and  the  neighbouring  cities  of  the 
American  Union. 
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LUMBER. 

The  value  of  the  lumber  trade  in  the  province  amounts  to 
about  * 5,000,000  annually. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  about  one  half  the  country's  area,  or 
10,000  square  miles  of  the  province,  is  wooded.  In  many  sections 
the  woodland  is  in  small  patches,  and  used  principally  for  domestic 
purposes.  The  greater  part,  however,  occupies  the  western  end  of 
the  province,  and  the  section  lying  between  the  Atlantic  tidewater 
and  the  height  of  land.  These  two  sections,  comparatively  value- 
less for  farming  purposes,  have  for  years  yielded  immense  amounts 
of  lumber. 

The  principal  trees  are  spruce,  fir,  hemlock,  pine,  birch,  oak, 
and  maple.     Of  these,  the  pine,  originally  covering  immense  tracts 
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of  the  province  with  primeval  growth,  has  become  almost  extinct. 
It  has  been  followed  by  the  more  rapid-growing  spruce.  At  present 
this  tree  furnishes  the  bulk  of  the  export.  It  is  worked  into  deal, 
flooring,  &c.,  as  the  various  markets  demand.  The  remainder  of  the 
export  consists  of  a  little  pine,  beech,  &c.  It  is  probable  that  this 
tree  will  for  ever  remain  the  principal  support  of  the  business. 
The  spruce  grows  rapidly,  and  after  twenty -five  years  of  growth  can 
be  utilised  for  deal.  Next  to  the  spruce  comes  the  hemlock.  This 
tree  yields  lumber  suitable  for  rough  boarding,  floors,  &c.  As  it  is 
present  in  large  amounts  in  a  number  of  localities,  it  will  form  an 
important  supply  for  years  to  come. 

In  many  localities  are  large  quantities  of  hardwood,  not  utilised 
until  transportation  facilities  permit  of  its  use  for  furniture,  &c. 
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Included  in  the  districts  referred  to,  and  close  to  the  shore,  and 
in  the  counties  of  Victoria  and  Inverness,  are  extensive  growths  of 
small  spruce  and  fir,  suitable  for  pulp  making.  These  are  being 
utilised  to  some  extent,  and  the  products  shipped  to  Europe.  The 
numerous  water-powers  have  done  much  to  keep  up  the  lumber  and 
pulp  business,  which,  owing  to  favouring  natural  conditions,  has 
proved  steadily  profitable. 

There  are  a  number  of  companies  engaged  in  lumbering  on  the 
principal  rivers.  Usually  mills  are  situated  near  tidewater,  and  the 
lumber  passes  directly  from  the  mill  to  the  vessel.  The  cutting, 
transport,  and  handling  of  the  lumber  gives  employment  to  many 
men  during  the  winter  months. 

The  Government  has  lately  paid  attention  to  the  preservation 
of  the  forests  and  their  protection  from  fire,  &c.     It  is  therefore 


A     FARMING    DISTRICT    IN    NOVA    SCOTIA. 

anticipated  that  the  districts  of  the  province  now  devoted  to  the 
lumberer  may  maintain  a  steady  supply  of  this  commodity. 

MANUFACTURES. 

Manufacturing  has  already  made  considerable  progress  in 
Nova  Scotia,  but  in  view  of  its  rich  and  varied  natural  resources, 
only  a  beginning,  in  comparison  with  what  is  possible,  has  yet  been 
made. 

The  immense  steel  works  of  the  Dominion  Iron  and  Steel 
Company,at  Sydney,  already  referred  to,  have  involved  the  largest  out- 
lay of  capital  of  any  plant,  of  whatever  kind,  in  the  province.  These 
works  are  not  only  putting  out  large  quantities  of  steel  rails,  steel 
rods  and  plates,  but  they  have  laid  the  foundations  for  various  other 
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related  manufactures  which  are  springing  into  existence,  and 
destined  to  develop  Sydney  into  a  large  city  in  the  coming  years. 

At  North  Sydney  also  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel  Company  are 
carrying  on  an  extensive  and  profitable  business.  Their  lengthened 
experience  in  this  work  and  their  uniform  success  in  it  are 
a  guarantee  that  as  yet  they  are  only  in  the  initial  stages  of  their 
enterprise.  In  the  capital  city  of  Halifax  and  Dartmouth  adjoining 
manufacturing  of  various  kinds  is  carried  on,  including  sugar 
refining,  rope  works,  foundry  and  machine  works,  wood-working 
plants,  boiler  making,  &c.  A  site  has  recently  been  purchased 
for  manufacturing  railway  cars  on  a  large  scale.  This  plant  is 
expected  to  employ  a  large  number  of  men.  At  Truro,  the  large 
factory  of  Stanfield's  Limited  for  the  making  of  unshrinkable 
underwear  and  woollen  yarns  gives  employment  to  several  hundred 
persons.  The  factory  where  condensed  milk  is  prepared  and 
shipped  to  various  parts  of  Canada  is  another  of  Truro's  successful 
enterprises,  not  to  speak  of  several  others  for  want  of  space. 

Amherst,  not  far  from  the  borders  of  New  Brunswick,  is 
another  of  Nova  Scotia's  progressive  towns.  Rhodes  &  Curry's 
large  establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  rail  cars,  building 
materials,  school  furniture,  &c.,  employs  hundreds  of  men.  Other 
large  plants  are  Robb's  Engine  and  Boiler  Works,  Christie's  Under- 
taking  Factory,  Hewson's  Woollen  Mills,  &c. 

At  Windsor,  on  the  Avon  River,  are  located  a  cotton  mill, 
furniture  factory,  iron  foundry,  plaster  mill,  sash  and  door  factory, 
and  other  smaller  works.  A  large  carriage  factory,  railway  works, 
and  iron  foundry  are  located  at  Kentville,  the  headquarters  of  the 
Dominion  Atlantic  Railway, 

Yarmouth  boasts  of  a  variety  of  manufactures,  including  stoves 
and  other  foundry  work,  building  materials,  cotton  duck,  woollen 
wears,  &c.  Similar  enumerations  could  be  made  concerning  New 
Glasgow,  Glace  Bay,  Lunenburg,  Liverpool,  &c.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  Nova  Scotia  should  not  manufacture  all,  or  nearly  all, 
her  own  cutlery,  crockery  ware,  nails,  hinges,  farm  implements, 
fishing  gear,  pickles,  paper,  furniture,  and  many  other  articles  of 
common  use.  Here  is  an  inviting  field  for  skilled  workmen  and 
capitalists  of  the  Old  Country.  Up  to  date  scarcely  any  of  these 
enumerated  wares  are  made  in  the  province,  partly  because  the 
people  are  ignorant  of  the  required  processes  and  partly  perhaps 
because  they  have  not  looked  into  the  possibilities. 

PRICES    OF   LAND. 

The  price  of  land  varies  much  according  to  locality.  Farms 
range  in  area  from  50  to  300  acres,  generally,  however,  they  contain 
from  75  to  150  acres.  In  many  of  the  districts  where  mixed 
farming  is  carried  on  exclusively,  because  not  adapted  to  fruit 
raising,  farms  may  be  purchased  on  very  reasonable  terms,  ranging 
from  ;^200  upwards,  and  in  some  cases,  especially  where  the  farm  is 
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**  run  down  "  for  want  of  proper  care,  and  the  owner  is  a  widow,  or 
a  man  too  old  to  work,  the  price  may  be  but  little  above  the  original 
cost  of  the  house  and  other  farm  buildings.  In  such  cases  an  Old 
Country  farmer  accustomed  to  pay  land  rent,  and  having  only  two 
or  three  hundred  pounds,  can  make  a  profitable  investment,  owning 
his  own  land  under  freehold,  exempt  from  all  rents,  and  in  a  position 
to  provide  a  living  for  himself  and  family. 

In  the  Annapolis  Valley  land  is  somewhat  higher,  because 
containing  greater  possibilities.  Should  the  farm  contain  several 
acres  of  fully  developed  orchard,  its  trees  yielding  good  crops  of 
fruit,  especially  if  they  be  full-grown  apple  trees,  then  the  price 
might  well  be  double  that  paid  outside  the  fruit  belt,  but  the  invest- 
ment would  be  just  as  good,  for  the  returns  received  for  the  labour 
and  capital  expended  would  be  quite  double,  if  not  more.  If  the 
purchaser  has  the  necessary  funds  to  invest  at  the  start  in  a  farm 
containing  a  large  apple  orchard  on  the  right  soil,  of  good  varieties, 
and  under  good  cultivation,  he  will  in  the  end  probably  do  better 
than  he  would  by  buying  unimproved  land  and  waiting  till  his 
orchard  can  grow  up  to  an  age  when  it  can  yield  a  paying  return  ; 
but  as  before  intimated,  planting  apple  trees  on  such  unimproved 
land,  and  interplanting  with  plum,  pear,  and  peach  trees,  as  well  as 
smaller  fruits,  which  will  bear  the  expenses  till  the  apple  trees  come 
into  good  bearing,  will  pay  well,  and  at  the  end  of  say  ten  years,  the 
owner  has  a  valuable  property  which  will  increase  in  value  year  by 
year.  The  interplanted  trees  can  then  be  removed  to  allow  the 
apple  trees  to  spread  their  branches.  They  will  continue  to  increase 
in  size  for  many  years,  yielding  larger  and  larger  crops  till  they  are 
at  least  thirty  years  old,  and,  as  before  stated,  will  yield  good  crops 
for  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  years  longer.  The  late  Secretary  for 
Agriculture  for  the  Province,  Mr.  B.  W.  Chipman,  in  writing 
concerning  the  price  of  farms  in  Nova  Scotia,  furnishes  the  following 
estimates  of  values  in  different  counties  : — 

"At  Enfield,  28  miles  from  Halifax,  the  farms  are  all  well 
adapted  for  raising  hay,  grain,  and  all  sorts  of  roots  and  vegetables. 
Two  miles  further  on  Elmsdale  is  reached,  a  village  of  about 
200  inhabitants.  Here  the  extent  of  farm  lands  widens,  running 
west  into  the  fertile  county  of  Hants  and  east  in  a  good 
farming  regfon  in  Halifax  county.  The  land  is  uniformly  good  ; 
farms  range  in  size  from  75  to  200  acres,  with  comfortable  buildings, 
and  in  value  from  S  1,000  to  ^4,000."* 

**  There  are  few  more  thrifty  and  attractive  agricultural  com- 
munities in  Nova  Scotia  than  the  Middle  Settlement  of  Musquo- 
doboit.  A  railway  is  projected  and  route  surveyed  through  this 
fine  section  of  country,  which  when  built,  as  it  doubtless  shortly 
will  be,  will  enhance  the  profits  of  farming  in  this  region.  Farm 
lands  and  properties  can  now  be  bought  at  prices  ranging  from 
« 1,000  to  «8,ooo." 

•  £1  equals  nearly  $$. 
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**  Following  down  the  western  shore  of  the  Cobequid  Bay  from 
Truro,  we  find  an  excellent  farming  country  for  many  miles,  where 
rich  dike  lands  and  undulating  upland  and  hills  abound.  First, 
Masstown,  a  good  agricultural  district ;  next.  Folly  Village  ;  then 
Great  Village.  All  this  region  presents  a  splendid  field  for  raising 
stock  for  either  beef  or  dairy  purposes,  while  farming  can  be  and 
is  conducted  with  a  degree  of  success  fully  equal  to  the  efforts  put 
forth.  Masstown  has  a  population  of  150;  Folly,  of  400;  and 
Great  Village,  600.  Below  Great  Village  are  Economy  and  Five 
Islands,  both  good  agricultural  districts,  but  where  a  good  many  of 
the  inhabitants  lead  a  mixed  life  of  farming,  and  fishing  in  the  Bay. 
Farm  prices,  *  1,000  to  *3,ooo.'* 

**  Pugwash  is  an  important  town  of  Cumberland  County,  about 
thirty  miles  from  Amherst  following  the  line  of  the  post  road, 
which  carries  one  through  the  thriving  agricultural  settlements  of 
Shinimicas  and  River  Philip.  This  is  all  a  good  farming  country, 
mostly  upland,  with  good  interval  lands  along  the  margins  of  the 
streams,  comfortable  farm  houses  and  outbuildings,  and  prices 
ranging  from  ^1,000  to  *3,ooo/' 

"  From  New  Glasgow,  following  the  Eastern  Branch  of  the 
Intercolonial  Railway,  and  passing  through  a  section  of  fine  farming 
lands  and  more  or  less  prosperous  districts,  the  beautiful  town  of 
Antigonish  is  reached,  a  town  of  3,000  population,  and  the  shire 
town  of  the  county  of  the  same  name.  Antigonish  is  a  fine 
agricultural  county,  but  the  inhabitants — a  considerable  section  of 
it  lying  on  the  sea — combine  fishing  with  farming  as  a  regular 
employment.  Antigonish  has  a  splendid  acreage  of  good  uplands 
and  stretches  of  magnificent  intervals.  It  is  one  of  the  best  grazing 
counties  in  the  province,  and  is  capable  of  producing  large  numbers 
of  cattle  and  sheep.  It  is  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  dairy 
products,  and  has  now  in  operation  several  cheese  factories.  Farms 
range  in  value  from  S500  to  $4,000  " 

Mr  Chipman  also  refers  to  good  agricultural  districts  in  Cape 
Breton,  where  farms  can  be  bought  for  from  Si,ooo  to  $3,000,  and 
in  the  Annapolis  Valley,  containing  good  orchards,  for  from  $3,000 
to  $10,000,  while  in  the  more  westerly  sections  of  the  province 
prices  range  much  lower. 

There  is,  therefore,  ample  opportunity  for  English,  Scotch,  or 
Irish  farmers  to  invest  in  Nova  Scotia  lands,  both  according  to  the 
means  they  may  be  able  to  command  and  according  to  the  kind 
and  measure  of  cultivation  they  wish  to  carry  on. 

Those  wishing  to  inquire  or  negotiate  concerning  farms  for  sale 
in  Nova  Scotia  may  communicate  personally  or  by  letter  with 
Agents  who  have  ascertained  what  farms  are  for  sale,  and  who 
have  prepared  detailed  descriptions  of  them.  These  Agents  will 
be  glad  to  correspond  direct  with  any  person  wishing  to  purchase, 
giving  price,  locality,  and  name  of  owner. 

John  Howard,  Esq.,  Agent-General  for  Nova  Scotia,  S7A, 
Pall   Mall,   London,   S.W.,  will  also   upon  application  by  letter  or 
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otherwise  supply  a  list  of  farms  for  sale  and  give  detailed  information 
concerning  them,  and  will  also  furnish  the  names  and  addresses 
of  Agents  in  Nova  Scotia. 

SPORT   AND    GAME. 

Those  fond  of  sport  will  find  in  Nova  Scotia  a  fine  field  in 
which  to  test  their  skill. 

An  occasional  day's  hunting  in  the  forest  or  near  the  sea  shore, 
or  fishing  river  pools  and  rapids  is  a  most  refreshing  diversion  from 
the  labours  of  the  farm. 

It  is  an  old  saying  that  ''All  work  and  no  play  make  Jack  a 

dull  bo)i,"  and  Emmerson  says — 

"  The  incomminicable  trees  begin  to  persuade  us  to  live  with  them  and  quit 
our  life  of  solemn  trifles." 

Disciples  of  Isaac  Walton  will  find  many  Nova  Scotia  streams 
inviting  them  to  test  the  experiences  of  the  "  Compleat  Angler.'* 
The  Liverpool  and  Port  Med  way  rivers  are  probably  the  best  in  the 
province  for  salmon  and  trout,  and  are  frequented  every  year  by 
many  sportsmen.  The  upper  sections  of  the  Lahave  River  are  also 
much  fished. 

The  Margaree  in  Cape  Breton  is  one  of  the  finest  rivers  in 
America.  It  abounds  in  sea  trout,  and  salmon  occur  in  goodly 
numbers.  Good  trout  fishing  is  found  in  scores  of  lakes  and  rivers 
in  all  parts  of  the  province,  notably  in  the  Tasket,  Sable,  Sissiboo, 
Nictaux,  and  Gaspereaux  rivers. 

Moose  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  province,  but  especially 
in  the  western  counties  and  in  the  north-west  sections  of  Cape 
Breton  ;  scores  of  them  were  shot  during  the  autumn  of  1906. 
Bears,  foxes,  mink,  otters,  &c.,  are  hunted  and  trapped  with 
considerable  success.     Deer  and  caribou  are  also  occasionally  found. 

Wild  geese  and  ducks  frequent  the  streams  and  pools  among 
the  marshes,  and  the  latter  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  lakes 
of  the  interior. 

The  partridge,  similar  to  the  English  grouse,  is  also  plentifully 
found  in  nearly  every  section  of  the  province.  The  edible  quality 
of  its  flesh  is  highly  prized,  and  thousands  are  shot  every  year. 
Woodcock  and  plover  frequent  many  places  also. 

Game  laws  are  enforced  for  the  protection  of  the  wild  animals, 
the  wild  fowl,  and  salmon,  with  the  result  that  the  province  is  still  a 
good  field  for  the  sportsman,  and  no  doubt  will  so  remain. 

SOCIAL   CONDITIONS. 

The  principles  of  Democracy  are  well  understood  in  Nova 
Scotia.  It  was  in  this  province  more  particularly  that  the  great 
battle  for  responsible  government  was  fought  out  under  the  leader- 
ship  of  her   great  citizen   and    statesman,    Hon.   Joseph    Howe. 
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The  old  '*  Family  Compact,"  as  it  was  called,  consisting  of  a  few 
autocrats,  who  assumed  that  they  alone  had  the  right  and  the  ability 
to  govern,  were  obliged  to  give  way  in  1848  to  real  representative 
government,  responsible  to  the  people.  Under  the  influence  of 
that  prolonged  struggle  for  the  people's  rights,  citizens  of  Nova 
Scotia  could  not  well  fail  to  develop  a  strong  and  healthy  social 
life.  Comparatively  small  place  is  given  to  social  distinctions. 
There  is  enough  intelligence  to  estimate  a  man  for  what  he  is  in 
character  and  ability  rather  than  for  the  clothes  he  wears  or  the 
parentage  of  which  he  may  boast.  In  the  rural  districts  especially, 
as  also  in  the  towns  and  villages,  people  generally  mingle  together 
on  terms  of  social  equality.  The  idler  and  the  inebriate  cannot 
long  hold  social  rank.  He  may  sometimes  imagine  the 
world  owes  him  a  living,  but  he  soon  finds  that  he  was 
mistaken. 

Many  of  the  leading  statesmen  and  professional  men  of  high 
standing  in  the  province  have  risen  from  humble  beginnings  and 
from  country  homes,  where  the  means  of  living  were  scanty.  The 
people  generally  are  fond  of  reading,  and  keep  abreast  of  the 
leading  social,  political,  and  religious  movements  of  the  day,  and 
take  a  deep  interest  in  social  and  moral  reforms. 

The  cost  of  living  is  somewhat  higher  than  it  was  years  ago, 
but  moderate  in  comparison  with  some  other  portions  of  Canada. 
Groceries,  such  as  tea,  sugar,  molasses,  flour,  dried  fruits,  &c.,  are 
about  the  same  as  in  England.  Vegetables  and  fresh  fruit  are 
cheaper.  Clothing  possibly  a  trifle  higher.  As  a  rule  the  daughters 
in  the  family  assist  the  mother  in  the  details  of  household  work, 
especially  so  in  all  the  country  districts.  The  demand  for  domestic 
servants  comes  chiefly  from  the  towns,  and  where  they  are  employed 
they  are  well  treated  and  generally  well  paid.  The  Sabbath  is  very 
well  observed.  It  is  a  rest  day  for  the  people  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  The  Lord's  Day 
Act,  passed  in  1906  by  the  Canadian  Parliament,  means  much  for 
the  protection  of  the  labouring  classes  against  unnecessary  work  on 
Sunday. 

The  laws  of  the  province  are  framed  on  reasonable  lines,  and 
the  guardians  of  the  peace  have  little  difficulty  in  its  maintenance, 
owing  to  the  law-abiding  character  of  the  population. 

The  eastern  counties  of  the  province  proper  and  the  island  of 
Cape  Breton  were  originally  settled  almost  exclusively  by  the 
Scotch,  and  the  central  and  western  counties  by  English,  Scotch, 
Irish,  and  American  loyalists,  while  in  Digby  and  Yarmouth 
counties  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  people  are  of  French 
descent. 

The  various  religious  denominations  are  remarkably  free  from 
sectarian  intolerance.  Each  sect,  while  loyal  to  its  own  communion, 
recognises  the  right  of  all  others  to  a  similar  freedom.  Morality 
stands  high,  and  crime  is  exceedingly  rare  in  comparison  with  other 
countries. 
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FURTHER    INFORMATION   FOR    INTENDING 

EMIGRANTS. 

Nova  Scotia,  distant  from  Liverpool  2,450  miles,  is  reached 
by  steamers  in  from  six  to  eight  days.  Passages  can  be  booked  by 
the  '*  Allan,"  *'  Dominion,"  and  the  "  Canadian  Pacific  "  S.S.  Lines, 
either  direct  or  via  the  St.  Lawrence  route,  while  the  Furness  Line 
have  a  service  from  London  to  Halifax  at  frequent  intervals.  Full 
details  as  to  dates  of  sailing,  luggage,  &c.,  will  be  supplied  upon 
application  to  any  of  the  above  Companies.  (See  advertisements.) 
There  are  no  assisted  passages,  and  the  fares  range  from  £$  los. 
third  class.  At  Halifax,  emigrants  are  met  by  a  Government 
Agent,  and  accommodation  is  provided  for  them  if  required  on 
landing,  pending  their  departure  for  outlying  districts  to  which  they 
may  be  proceeding.  Letters  of  introduction  to  the  Agent  will  be 
suppHed  upon  application  to  the  Agent-General,  John  Howard,  Esq., 
57A,  Pall  Mall,  London,  S.W.,  and  intending  settlers  are  advised  in 
all  cases  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity,  and  to  avoid  being 
guided  by  any  irresponsible  persons.  The  journey  by  rail  or 
steamer  to  various  sections  of  the  province  occupies  from  three 
to  twelve  hours. 

HOUSE    RENT. 

Rents  vary  according  to  locality,  those  in  the  country  being 
naturally  lower  than  for  houses  in  or  near  the  large  towns.  In 
Halifax  flats  in  tenements,  suitable  for  working  men,  of  four  to  six 
rooms  cost  from  S5  to  ^10  per  month,  while  houses  of  four  to  eight 
rooms  cost  from  S7  to  Si 5  per  month.  Miners'  cottages  about 
S6  per  month.  Board  can  be  obtained  at  most  places  at  from  S2.50 
to  $3.50  per  week. 

Taxes  are  very  low,  from  i  to  i  J  %  and  in  some  districts  even 
less. 

LABOUR  OPENINGS. 

There  are  openings  for  nearly  all  classes  of  labour,  more 
especially  farm  labourers,  but  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
demand  varies  and  is  limited,  and  it  is  advisable  for  the  intending 
emigrant  to  apply  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Sub-Agent  from  Nova 
Scotia,  or  failing  that,  to  the  Agent-General  (who  is  in  touch  with 
employers  of  labour  in  the  Province),  and  ascertain  the  oppor- 
tunities in  his  particular  line  and  wages  paid,  thus  preventing 
possible  delay  or  disappointment  on  arrival. 

SETTLERS'    EFFECTS    FREE    OF    DUTY. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Customs  tariff  of  Canada, 
specifying  the  articles  which  can  be  so  entered  by  settlers  free  of 
duty : — 

Settlers'  Effects,  viz.  —  Wearing  apparel,  household 
furniture,    books,   implements  and    tools   of  trade,   occupation   or 
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employment,  guns,  musical  instruments,  domestic  sewing  machines, 
typewriters,  live  stock,  bicycles,  carts  and  other  vehicles,  and 
agricultural  implements  in  use  by  the  settler  for  at  least  six  months 
before  his  removal  to  Canada  ;  not  to  include  machinery,  or  articles 
imported  for  use  in  any  manufacturing  establishment,  or  for  sale  ; 
also  books,  pictures,  family  plate  or  furniture,  personal  effects  and 
heirlooms  left  by  bequest ;  provided  that  any  dutiable  articles 
entered  as  settlers'  effects  may  not  be  so  entered  unless  brought 
with  the  settler  on  his  first  arrival,  and  shall  not  be  sold  or  otherwise 
disposed  of  without  payment  of  duty,  until  after  twelve  months 
actual  use  in  Canada  ;  provided  also,  that  under  regulations  made 
by  the  Controller  of  Customs,  live  stock,  when  imported  into 
Manitoba  or  the  North-west  Territories  by  intending  settlers,  shall 
be  free  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Governor  in  Council. 

The  settler  will  be  required  to  fill  up  a  form  (which  will  be 
supplied  to  him  by  the  customs  officer  on  application)  giving 
description,  value,  &c.,  of  the  goods  and  articles  he  wishes  to  be 
allowed  to  bring  in  free  of  duty.  He  will  also  be  required  to  take 
the  following  oath  : — 

I  do  hereby  solemnly  make  oath  and  say, 

that  all  the  goods  and  articles  hereinbefore  mentioned  are,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  entitled  to  free  entry  as  settler's 
effects,  under  the  tariff  of  duties  of  customs  now  in  force,  and  that 
all  of  them  have  been  owned  and  in  actual  use  by  myself  for  at 
least  six  months  before  removal  to  Canada  ;  and  that  none  of  the 
goods  or  articles  shown  in  this  entry  have  been  imported  as 
merchandise  or  for  use  in  any  manufacturing  establishment,  or  for 
sale,  and  that  I  intend  becoming  a  permanent  settler  within  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

BAGGAGE. 

Colonists  are  allowed  free  on  ocean  steamers  20  cubic  feet  for 
second  cabin,  and  10  cubic  feet  third  class.  On  railways  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States  150  lbs.  for  each  adult  ticket,  and  75  lbs. 
for  each  child's  half-fare  ticket  are  carried  free,  but  this  applies 
only  to  personal  effects.  No  single  piece  of  baggage  of  over 
250  lbs.  will  be  carried  on  passenger  trains,  but  must  be  sent  by 
goods  train,  as  also  must  be  done  at  additional  charge  for  all  goods 
not  wearing  apparel  or  personal  effects. 

If  free  baggage  allowance  as  above  is  exceeded,  the  extra 
charge  on  steamship  will  be  pd.  per  cubic  foot,  second  cabin  ;  and 
6d.  per  cubic  foot,  third  class.  On  the  railways  the  extra  charge 
will  be  12  per  cent,  of  the  colonist  fare  for  each  100  lbs.  or  part 
thereof. 
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PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND 

CANADA'S  GARDEN  PROVINCE 


SITUATION. 

A  glance  at  the  map  shows  Prince  Edward  Island  to  lie  in 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  off  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick.  Charlottetown,  the  capital,  is  situate  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Island,  some  three  miles  from  the  mouth  of  a  magnifi- 
cent harbour,  in  Latitude  46  degrees  14  minutes  North,  or  nine 
degrees  South  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  Longitude  63  degrees  10 
minutes  West,  or  sixty  degrees  West  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Island  is  separated  from  its  sister  provinces  by  the 
Strait  of  Northumberland,  which,  at  its  narrowest  point,  has  a 
width  of  about  eight  miles. 

Allan  Line  Steamers  sail  at  frequent  intervals  throughout  the 
summer,  as  well  as  throughout  the  early  spring  from  Glasgow  and 
Liverpool  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  direct,  taking  passengers, 
stock  and  cargo.  The  dates  of  sailing,  usually  once  a  month,  are 
advertised  beforehand. 

From  Liverpool,  Prince  Edward  Island  is  distant  about  2,500 
miles.  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  which  would  be  the  most  con- 
venient port  of  arrival  for  the  emigrant  from  Great  Britain,  is 
distant  113  miles  by  rail  and  fifty  by  water,  the  latter  part  of  the 
journey  being  made  in  remarkably  fine,  well-equipped  steam- 
ships. Leaving  Halifax  at  noon ,  the  traveller  arrives  in  Charlotte- 
town  between  eight  and  nine  p.m.,  the  same  evening,  by  boat 
from  Pictou. 

Passengers  from  Great  Britain,  who  prefer  to  come  by 
Rimouski,  Montreal  or  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  comedown 
from  their  ports  of  landing,  by  the  Intercolonial  Railway,  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Dominion  Government ;  or,  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  and  cross  from  Point  du  Chene  to  Summerside, 
a  flourishing  city  on  the  western  part  of  the  Island.  If  they 
prefer,  they  may  come  to  the  Island  from  Montreal,  by  the 
steamers  regularly  plying  between  Canada's  Commercial  Capital 
and  the  Island  ports. 

In  winter,  the  passage  over  the  Strait  is  made  in  fine  steam- 
boats, owned  and  operated  by  the  Dominion  Government. 
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CONFORMATION  AND  AREA. 

The  Island  is  of  an  irregular  crescent  shape,  some  140  miles 
long,  and  varies  in  width  from  four  to  thirty  miles.  Its  area  is 
about  2,184  square  miles,  containing  about  1,397,991  acres  of 
land,  all  of  which,  save  a  very  small  percentage,  is  splendidly 
adapted  for  agricultiiral  ptuposes. 

NAME. 

The  Island,  up  to  the  closing  years  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  was  called  the  Island  of  St.  John,  after  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  from  the  day  in  which  it  was  said  to  have  been  discovered. 
There  were  a  number  of  other  St.  John's  in  the  Maritime  parts  of 
British  North  America,  which  caused  confusion,  and,  to  remedy 
this,  the  Legislature,  in  1798,  changed  the  name  to  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island,  being  so  named  after  the  Duke  of  Kent,  (father  of 
Her  late  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria),  who  had  been  for  several 
years  stationed  at  Halifax.  Besides  its  official  name,  the  Island 
has  several  other  well-known  familiar  designations,  all  having 
reference  to,  and  being  derived  from  the  noted  fertility  of  its  soil. 
The  "Million  Acre  Farm"  is  a  designation  often  applied  to  it. 
It  is  known  far  and  near  as  The  Island.  But,  outside  of  its 
official  name,  the  name  by  which  Prince  Edward  Island  is  best 
known,  and  which  was  given  it  generations  ago,  is  that  of  **The 
Garden  of  the  Gtdf.'* 

HISTORY. 

Prince  Edward  Island  is  the  smallest  of  the  Provinces 
which  go  to  make  up  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  It  is  also  by  far 
the  most  densely  peopled,  having  a  population  of  nearly  fifty  to 
the  square  mile,  or  twice  as  many  as  any  other  Province. 

It  was  not  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Confederation, 
when  the  Dominion  came  into  being  in  1867,  although  the  initial 
Conference  on  the  question  of  Union  of  the  British  North  Ameri- 
can Provinces,  was  held  in  Charlottetown,  in  1864.  The  Island 
did  not  come  into  the  Confederation  until  1873,  or  six  years  after 
the  union  of  the  four  original  Provinces,  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 

DISCOVERY. 

Prince  Edward  Island  was  long  believed  to  have  been  dis- 
covered in  1497,  by  John  Cabot,  who  sailed  on  his  first  voyage  of 
discovery,  from  Bristol,  that  year.  The  better  opinion,  based 
upon  recent  researches,  now  seems  to  be  that  it  was  discovered 
by  Jacques  Cartier,  in  1534.     He  sighted  the  North  Coast  of  the 
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western  part  of  the  Island,  on  30th  June  of  that  year. .  Xartier, 
who  was  a  most  observant  explorer,  and  who  careftdly  examined 
and  noted  the  appearance  and  peculiarities  of  every  place  visited 
by  him,  described  the  land  as  being  **low  and  plain,  and  the 
fairest  that  may  possibly  be  seen,  full  of  goodly  meadows  and 
trees.*'  He  landed  at  a  number  of  places  along  the  coast,  and 
made  a  close  scrutiny  of  its  features,  and  was  most  favorably 
impressed  with  its  appearance.  He  described  the  trees  as 
wonderfully  beautiful,  and  the  land  as  good  and  abounding 
in  small  wild  fruits.  The  climate  also  was  very  pleasant.  A 
like  favorable  impression  was  made  on  all  subsequent  explorers. 
Save  that  the  forests  have  largely  given  place  to  cultivated  farms, 
Cartier's  description  is  as  applicable  to-day,  as  when  it  was  made. 

THE  FRENCH  OCCUPATION. 

After  the  cession  off  Acadia  to  Great  Britain,  by  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht  in  1713,  the  French,  who  retained  this  Island,  rec- 
ognized its  importance,  owing  to  the  great  fertility  of  its  soil,  as 
a  base  of  supplies  for  their  great  fortress  at  Louisburg,  and  for 
their  naval  and  military  forces  in  their  remaining  North  American 
possessions.  Consequently,  they  settled  the  Island,  which  soon 
became  their  granary,  and  furnished  the  grain,  meat  and  other 
provisions,  required  by  their  forces.  They  had  a  Governor  here, 
and  a  couple  of  officers  or  commissaries,  whose  duty  it  was,  to 
procure  in  the  Island,  the  food  supplies  required  by  the  forces. 

CEDED  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Upon  the  fall  of  Lotdsburg  in  1758,  the  Island  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  British.  By  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763, 
it  was,  with  the  remaining  French  possessions  in  North  America, 
excepting  a  couple  of  islands,  and  some  fishing  privileges  on  the 
Newfoundland  Coast,  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  and  annexed  to  the 
Province  of  Nova  Scotia. 

HIGHLY  VALUED  BY  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT. 

Because  of  its  fertility,  the  British  Government  placed  a 
high  value  upon  the  Island.  In  consequence,  it  was  proposed  to 
levy  a  Quit  Rent  upon  lands  granted  here,  fifty  per  cent,  higher 
than  was  imposed  upon  lands  elsewhere  in  the  North  American 
Provinces. 

Its  fertility  and  great  promise  as  an  agricultural  country, 
as  well  as  its  situation  in  the  centre  of  the  great  salt-water 
fisheries  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  recommended  the  Island  to 
the  attention  of  many  officers  of  the  navy  and  army,  as  well  as  to 
such  civilians  as  were  then  acquainted  with  this  part  of  North 
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America,  ntmibers  of  whom  made  applications  to  the  British 
Gk)venmient,  for  grants  of  estates  in  this  Island.  Of  these,  the 
Earl  of  Egmont,  at  that  time  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  applied 
for  a  grant  of  the  whole  Island,  which  he  estimated  at  two  million 
acres,  with  a  view  to  establishing  the  Feudal  System  here.  His 
scheme  was  a  most  elaborate  one,  and  would  have  been  up-to-date 
about  the  Twelfth  Century.  Fortunately  for  the  Island,  and 
possibly  still  more  fortunately  for  himself,  the  Earl's  application 
was  refused. 

DIVIDED  INTO  COUNTIES  AND  TOWNSHIPS 

The  British  Grovemment  caused  the  Island  to  be  surveyed 
and  divided  into  three  Counties,  King's,  Queen's  and  Prince, 
which  division  has  been  retained,  and  these  Cotmties  constitute 
the  Electoral  Districts  or  Ridings,  for  the  election  of  Members  to 
the  House  of  Commons  of  Canada.  Each  County  was  also 
divided  into  parishes  and  townships.  The  township,  usually 
called  **Lot",  is  the  unit  generally  considered,  in  describing  the 
sub-divisions  into  which  the  three  Counties  are  divided.  Of  these 
townships,  there  are  sixty-seven  in  all,  containing,  approximately, 
nearly  20,000  acres  each,  though  they  vary  somewhat  in  area. 

TOWNSHIPS  LOTTERIED. 

The  number  of  applicants  for  grants  was  so  great,  that  there 
were  not  sufficient  townships  for  all.  Lots  were  c&awn  for  grants, 
and  the  whole  island,  with  the  exception  of  a  couple  of  townships, 
and  some  town  and  fishery  reservations,  was  parcelled  out  in  a 
lottery  among  the  applicants. 

LANDLORD  SYSTEM  ESTABLISHED. 

In  this  way,  the  landlord  system  was  established,  and  for  a 
century,  the  farmers  were  mainly  tenants,  holding  under  leases, 
at  a  yearly  rental.  This  system  of  land  tenure,  or  landlordism, 
is  not  adapted  to  this  country,  where  every  man  looks  to  own  the 
freehold  of  his  land,  and  it  does  not  take  firm  root  here.  It  was, 
however,  the  cause  of  a  century  of  bitter  struggle  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  before  they  threw  it  off. 

LANDLORD  SYSTEM  ABOLISHED. 

Finally,  in  1875,  the  Legislature  of  the  Island  enacted  a 
Compulsory  Land  Purchase  Act,  under  which  the  system  was 
abolished,  and  the  Proprietors  of  the  different  estates  compelled 
to  sell  to  the  Provincial  Government,  at  a  valuation  fixed  by  a 
competent  Commission  appointed  for  that  purpose.     The  Provin- 
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cial  Government,  when  the  title  to  the  land  became  vested  in  it, 
sold  the  different  holdings  to  the  tenants,  on  easy  terms,  at  a  low 
valuation,  calctdated  upon  the  rentals.  The  vacant,  tmleased 
lands  were  sold  to  any  bona  fide  purchaser,  who  applied  for 
them.  Since  that  time,  the  lease-hold  tenures  have  been  con- 
verted into  freehold,  and  now,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the 
farms  of  Prince  Edward  Island  are  owned  by  their  occupants 
in  fee  simple.  Of  the  farms  of  the  Island  in  1901 ,  the  year  of  the 
last  census,  97.23  per  cent  were  so  owned.  Of  the  total  area, 
85.44  per  cent,  or  1,194,508  acres,  are  occupied,  of  which  726,285 
acres  are  improved  or  under  cultivaion. 

SEPARATES  FROM  NOVA   SCOTIA. 

The  tmion  with  Nova  Scotia  did  not  long  continue.  In  1769 
the  Island  of  St.  John  was  erected  into  a  separate  Province,  with 
a  Government  of  its  own.  It  was  then  almost  entirely  in  a 
wilderness  state,  without  roads  or  other  public  conveniences, 
and  the  population  consisted,  besides  Indians,  of  150  white 
families. 

THE  FIRST  GOVERNOR. 

Walter  Patterson,  Esq.,  was  the  first  Gkjvemor  appointed  to 
rule  over  the  new  Province.  He  arrived  in  the  autumn  of  1770. 
Like  all  others,  who  have  come  to  this  Island  and  examined  into 
its  capabilities  and  resoiirces,  he  was  greatly  impressed  with  its 
natural  wealth,  both  of  the  soil  and  in  the  surrounding  waters. 

HIS  REPORT  ON  SOIL. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival,  he  reported  to  Lord  Hillsborough, 
one  of  the  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  that  **the  soil  appeared 
good  and  easily  cultivated.  It  was  free  from  rocks  and  stones.*' 
He  never  saw  finer  grass  in  his  life,  than  grew  every  place  where  it 
was  clear  of  woods.  **It  would,"  he  said,  ** produce  every  kind 
of  grain  and  vegetable  common  in  England,  with  little  or  no 
trouble,*'  and  such  as  he  had  seen  of  the  latter,  **  are  much  better 
of  their  kind  than  those  at  home,  though  raised  in  a  very  slovenly 
manner."  A  year  later,  in  October,  1771,  after  having  himself 
tested  the  capabilities  of  the  soil,  by  raising  various  crops  upon  it 
the  Governor  again  reported  that  his  expectations  had  been  fully 
realized,  and  in  many  cases ,  surpassed.  He  expressed  the  opinion 
that,  with  care,  the  Island  would  become  the  Garden  of  America. 

The  same  good  report  of  the  wealth  of  the  soil,  has  been 
repeated  from  the  days  of  the  old  Governor,  until  now.  From 
the  time  when  the  French,  recognizing  the  great  possibilities 
of  its  fertile  soil,  made  this  Island  their  granary  and  the  provider 
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of  food  supplies  for  their  forces,  until  to-day,  Prince  Edward 
Island  has  sustained  its  splended  reputation  for  the  abounding 
productiveness  of  its  soil.  All  visitors  to  its  shores  are  struck  by 
the  fertility  of  its  fields,  the  fresh  green  of  its  pastures  and 
meadows,  and  the  well-cultivated  appearance  of  the  farms. 

GEOLOGICAL  FORMATION. 

The  Geological  formation  is  new  red  sandstone.  With  the 
exception  of  some  few  isolated  granite  boulders  in  the  Western 
part  of  the  Province,  evidently  brought  there  by  glacial  action  in 
former  ages,  there  is  no  rock  or  stone  to  interfere  with  agricultural 
operations.  The  soft  red  sandstone  underlying  the  surface,  is  a 
handsome  and  valuable  building  material.  It  is  easily  quarried 
and  dressed,  and  hardens  after  exposiire  to  the  air.  It  is  now 
being  used  in  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  churches,  etc. 

Of  coal  and  minerals,  the  Island  cannot  boast.  That  seams 
of  the  former  underly  some  sections  of  the  Province,  seems  beyond 
question,  but  no  serious  effort  has  been  made  to  test  them,  as  the 
nearness  of  the  vast  coal-producing  areas  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Cape  Breton,  assures  the  Island  an  unlimited  and  cheap  supply 
of  that  article. 

SCENERY. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  undulating,  the  highest  land 
being  about  300  feet  in  height,  and,  owing  to  the  gentleness  of  the 
slopes,  nowhere  presents  obstacles  to  cultivation. 

While  there  is  no  grand  scenery  to  be  found  in  Prince  Edward 
Island,  there  are  inntimerable  vistas  of  surpassing  beauty.  The 
views  over  many  a  winding  river  or  stream,  about  the  numerous 
harbours  and  bays,  with  the  snug  farms,  equipped  with  good, 
roomy,  comfortable  houses  and  buildings,  with  groves  and  scat- 
tered trees  of  spruce,  birch,  beech,  maple  and  other  woods,  sloping 
down  to  the  water's  edge,  give  a  park-like  appearance  to  the  face 
of  the  land,  most  fair  to  look  upon,  and  give  evidence  of  the 
natural  wealth  with  which  the  soil  is  blessed. 

NATURE'OF  SOIL—EXPERT  OPINION. 

The  soil  is  a  rich  sandy  loam,  mixed  with  decayed  vegetable 
matter,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  the  crops  usually 
grown  in  Great  Britain  or  in  Canada.  In  this  connection, 
Mr.  J.  P.  Sheldon,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Wilts  &  Hants 
Agricultural  College,  who,  with  other  delegates,  visited  Canada 
in  1880,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  Dominion's  agri- 
ctdtural  capabilities,  and  spent  some  time  here,  reported  that: — 

*'  In  some  respects,  this  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Provinces 
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of  the  Dominion,  and  it  has  probably  the  largest  proportion  of 
ctdtivable  land.  The  soil,  generally,  is  a  red  sandy  loam,  of  one 
character  throtighout,  but  differing  in  quality.  On  the  whole, 
the  grass  land  of  the  Island  and  the  character  of  the  sward,  con- 
sisting, as  it  does,  of  indigenous  clovers  and  a  variety  of  the  finer 
grasses,  reminded  me  strongly  of  some  portions  of  old  England. 
Prince  Edward  Island  is  covered  with  a  soil  that  is  easy  to 
cxiltivate,  sound  and  healthy,  capable  of  giving  excellent  crops  of 
roots,  grain  and  grass, — an  honest  soil,  that  will  not  fail  to  re- 
spond to  the  skill  of  the  husbandman.  The  Island  grows  very 
good  wheat,  and  probably  better  oats  than  most  other  parts  of 
the  Dominion.  *  *  *  *  The  Island  is  noted  for  its  large 
crops  of  excellent  potatoes,  which  not  uncommonly  foot  up  to 
250  bushels  an  acre,  of  fine,  handsome  tubers.  Swedes  make  a 
fine  crop,  not  tmcommonly  reaching  750  bushels  per  acre,  of 
sotmd  and  solid  bulbs.*' 

The  late  Sir  William  Dawson,  F.R.S.,  K.C.M.G.,  Principal 
of  McGill  University,  and  some  time  President  of  the  British 
Scientific  Association,  who  had  made  a  careful  examination  of  the 
whole  Island,  on  the  same  point  says: — "The  great  wealth  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  consists  in  its  fertile  soil,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  in  a  productive  state,  is  an  object  of  imperative 
importance.  The  ordinary  soil  of  the  Island  is  a  bright,  red 
loam,  passing  into  stiff  clay  on  the  one  hand,  and  sandy  loam 
on  the  other.  Naturally,  it  contains  all  the  mineral  requisites 
for  ctdtivated  crops,  while  its  abounding  in  peroxide  of  iron, 
enables  it  rapidly  to  digest  organic  manures,  and  also  to  retain 
well  their  ammoniacal  products.'* 

Ntimerous  brooks,  rivers,  and  short  arms  of  the  sea,  abound- 
ing in  trout,  smelt,  bass,  oysters,  lobsters  and  other  fish,  intersect 
the  country. 

NATURAL  MANURES. 

Along  many  of  the  brooks  and  rivers  are  found  large  deposits 
of  black  mud,  mainly  consisting  of  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
and  forming  an  excellent  fertilizer  in  compost ;  while,  in  the  rivers, 
bays  and  harboiirs,  are  found  immense  beds  of  mussel-mud,  con- 
sisting of  oyster  and  mussell  shells,  mixed  with  marine  deposits 
of  various  kinds,  forming  a  most  valuable  manure  and  soil 
stimulant,  as  it  remains  for  years  in  the  land,  and  supplies,  not 
merely  lime  to  the  soil,  but  also  the  animal  and  vegetable  matter, 
of  which  the  mud  is  largely  composed. 

Large  quantities  of  kelp  and  other  sea-weeds  are  continually 
being  cast  up  by  the  sea,  and  are  much  used  in  composts,  forming 
a  valuable  fertilizer.  In  some  sections,  where  lobster  packing  is 
carried  on,  an  exceedingly  rich  manure  is  offered  from  the  offal  of 
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the  lobster  factories,  but  this  is  ptirely  a  local  and  very  limited 
supply,  depending  entirely  upon  the  prosecution  of  the  lobster 
industry.  To  the  farmer,  the  great  deposits  of  black  mud, 
m\issel-mud,  kelp  and  other  sea- weeds,  are  invaluable. 

Referring  to  the  variotis  mantires,  Sir  William  Dawson  says: 
**The  chief  natural  mantires  afforded  by  the  Island,  and  which 
may  be  tised  in  addition  to  the  farm  mantires,  to  increase  the 
fertility  of  the  soil,  or  to  restore  it  when  exhausted,  are  (1) 
MussEL-MuD,  or  oyster-shell  mud  of  the  bays.  Experience  has 
proved  this  to  be  of  the  greatest  value.  (2)  Peat  and  Marsh 
Mud  and  swamp  soil  (Black  Mud) .  These  afford  organic  matters 
to  the  worn-out  soil,  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  (3)  Sea-Weed,  which 
can  be  obtained  in  large  quantities  on  many  parts  of  the  shores, 
and  is  of  great  manurial  value,  whether  fresh  or  composted. 
(4)  Fish  Offal.  The  heads  and  bones  of  cod  are  more  especially 
of  much  practical  importance.** 

Speaking  of  the  Mussel-Mud,  Professor  Sheldon  says: — 
'*The  Island  possesses  one  advantage,  which  is  unique  and  im- 
mensely valuable.  I  refer  now  to  its  thick  beds  of  *  Mussel-mud , '  or 
'oyster-mud,*  which  are  found  in  all  the  bays  and  river  mouths. 
The  deposit,  which  is  commonly  many  feet  thick,  consists  of  the 
organic  remains  of  countless  generations  of  oysters,  mussels, 
clams,  and  other  bi- valves  of  the  ocean,  and  of  crust aceous 
animals  generally.  The  shells  are  generally  more  or  less  intact, 
embedded  in  a  dense  deposit  of  mud-like  stuff,  which  is  found  to 
be  a  fertilizer  of  singular  value  and  potency.  The  supply  of  it 
is  said  to  be  inexhaustible,  and  it  is  indeed  a  mine  of  great  wealth 
to  the  island.  A  good  dressing  of  it  restores  fertility  in  a  striking 
manner,  to  the  poorest  soils.  Clover  grows  after  it  quite  luxuri- 
ously, and,  as  it  were,  indigenously.  *  *  *  *  Jt  'may  be 
regarded  as  a  manure  of  great  value.  *  *  *  *  Nor  is  it 
soon  exhausted,  for  the  shells  in  it  decay,  year  by  year,  throwing 
off  a  film  of  fertilizing  matter.** 

Owing  to  the  quantity  of  lime  in  it,  the  mussel-mud  is  a 
powerful  stimulant,  and  has  a  decided  action  on  other  food 
elements  of  the  soil,  rendering  them  available  for  plant  food. 
Owing  to  its  stimulating  properties,  it  requires  to  be  used  with  a 
certain  amount  of  caution.  The  earlier  users  of  Mussel-mud, 
before  its  properties  were  well  understood,  used  it  too  freely,  with 
the  result  that  the  land  was  over-stimtilated,  and  its  fertility 
temporarily  impaired.  .  Experience  has  taught  farmers  to  guard 
against  this  results  and,  with  greater  knowledge, of  its  use  and  ac- 
tion, its  value  to  farmers  has  gone  on  increasing. 
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CROPS  COMMONLY  GROWN. 

The  most  common  crops  grown  are  wheat,  oats,  potatoes, 
turnips  and  hay,  but  very  many  others,  such  as  mangles,  beans, 
peas,  vetches,  flax,  buckwheat,  carrots,  beets,  sugar-beets, 
parsnips,  com  (for  fodder),  and  similar  crops,  give  large  yields, 
and  the  soil  is  well  adapted  for  their  growth,  and  many  of  them 
are  being  more  extensively  grown,  year  by  year,  with  most  satis- 
factory results. 

Of  these,  wheat  is  grown  only  for  home  use,  and  not  for 
export.  The  crop  is  a  good  one,  but  the  hard  wheat  of  Manitoba 
and  Canada's  other  Western  Provinces  and  territories,  is  better 
adapted  for  milling  purposes  and  for  export.  Formerly,  con- 
siderable quantities  of  wheat  were  exported,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
it  ever  was  as  profitable  a  crop  for  that  purpose,  as  several  others 
that  are  grown. 

INTENSIVE  FARmNG. 

Up  to  the  last  couple  of  decades,  enormous  quantities  of 
the  other  crops,  notably  potatoes  and  oats^  were  shipped  to  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  the  neighboring  Provinces,  and  to 
Newfoundland.  Immense  quantities  are  still  exported,  par- 
ticularly to  the  mining  sections  of  the  other  Provinces,  to  New- 
foundland, and  to  the  United  States;  but,  of  recent  years,  the 
system  of  farming  has  changed  very  much.  It  has  become  much 
more  intensive  and  more  profitable.  The  farmers,  instead  of 
sending  away  their  crops  in  the  raw  state;  are,  more  and  more, 
going  in  for  converting  their  grains,  hay,  vegetables,  etc.,  into 
the  more  finished  products  of  beef ,  lambs,  poultr\%  bacon,  horses, 
eggs,  butter,  cheese,  etc.,  etc.,  great  quantities  of  which  are 
yearly  exported.  The  soil  has  benefitted  by  the  changed  system 
while  the  cost  of  disposing  of  the  product,  in  its  more  concen- 
trated form,  has  been  reduced. 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE. 

Twenty  years  ago,  there  were  no  cheese  or  butter  factories 
in  the  Province.  Now  they  are  in  operation  from  one  end  of  the 
Island  to  the  other.  Twenty  years  ago,  there  was  no  export  of 
cheese  and  very  little  of  butter.  In  1901,  the  last  census  year, 
the  cheese  output  amounted  to  4,457,519  lbs.,  worth  $449,088.00, 
or  over  £90,000  Sterling.  The  total  value  of  both  the  butter  and 
cheese  output,  together,  amounted  to  $566,824,  or  nearly 
;£l  20,000  Sterling.  There  were  47  factories,  of  which  27  manu- 
factured both  cheese  and  butter,  1 5  made  cheese  only,  and  5  made 
butter  only.     In  1891,  only  ten  years  previously,  there  were  only 
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fotir  factories  on  the  Island,  and  the  total  value  of  their  output 
was  only  $8,448,  or  a  trifle  over  ;£l ,700  Steriing. 

GRASS  LANDS. 

Prince  Edward  Island  has  splendid  grass  lands.  Owing  to 
its  insular  position,  there  is  always  some  moisture  by  night,  if  not 
by  day,  to  prevent  the  grass  and  hay  fields  from  being  parched  up, 
as  sometimes  happens,  during  dry  seasons,  in  more  inland 
countries.  In  this  respect,  the  appearance  of  the  surface  of  the 
Island  more  closely  resembles  Ireland,  than  other  places.  It  has 
the  fresh  green  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  without  the  wet  weather 
so  prevalent  there.  Consequently,  the  Island  is  well  adapted 
for  the  dairying  industry,  which  should  grow  to  large  dimensions, 
and  there  is  no  reason  whatever,  why  it  should  not  rival  Denmark 
or  any  other  country,  in  the  quality  of  its  dairy  products. 

STOCK-RAISING. 

Year  by  year,  the  farmers  are  devoting  more  care  and 
attention  to  stock-raising,  for  which  the  Island  is  well  adapted. 
The  excellence  of  the  pasture,  the  immense  quantities  of  all  sorts 
of  roots,  grasses  and  grains,  required  for  feeding  purposes,  which, 
in  a  soil  so  fertile  and  easily  tilled  as  the  Prince  Edward  Island 
soil,  are  raised  without  difficulty,  make  stock-raising  and  fatten- 
ing, profitable.  This  industry  is  also  capable  of  enormous 
development,  as  there  is  always  a  demand  for  good  live-stock 
and  its  products.  For  many  years,  good  breeds  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  Province..  The  Provincial  Government,  both 
before  and  since  Confederation,  has  devoted  much  care  and 
attention  to  this  subject.  Private  enterprise  has  immensely 
promoted  the  work,  by  importations  from  Great  Britain  and 
elsewhere,  and  the  ntmiber  of  animals  of  the  most  approved 
breeds,  are  thus  being  increased,  with  a  corresponding  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  stock. 

The  Island  has  long  been  famed  for  its  horses.  A  large 
number  are  annually  shipped  away,  to  supply  the  needs  of  the 
lumber- woods,  the  mines,  and  the  general  traffic  of  the  neighbor- 
ing Provinces  and  of  the  New  England  States.  This  industry 
was  founded  here  at  an  early  period  in  the  Island's  settlement. 
Some  of  the  early  Lieutenant-Governors,  then  appointed  from 
Great  Britain,  took  a  practical  and  active  interest  in  this  matter, 
and  imported  the  best  sires  and  dams  that  they  could  procure. 
In  a  country  so  favorable  to  animal  life  and  development,  the 
good  results  of  these  importations  were  soon  seen,  and  the  Island 
soon  established  a  high  reputation  for  its  horses.  Ever  since, 
the  raising  of  horses  for  sale  has  been  a  regular  branch  of  the 
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farmer's  btisiness,  and  it  has  been  a  successful  one.  The  breeds 
are  of  all  the  usual  ones  deemed  best  suited  to  the  Island,  and 
embrace  the  Thoroughbred,  the  Clydesdale,  the  Shire,  the 
Standard,  and  others.  Frequent  importations  of  sires  keep  the 
quality  up,  and  infuse  new  blood  into  the  business. 

The  same  forethought  and  care,  which,  applied  to  horse- 
breeding,  made  the  Island  noted  for  its  equine  production,  were 
equally  instrumental  in  bringing  good  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine  to  the  Province.  Cattle-raising  and  fattening,  forms  a  most 
important  part  of  the  work  of  the  best  farmers.  The  cattle,  both 
beef  and  milch,  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  judicious  importa- 
tion of  animals  for  breeding  purposes,  keeps  up  the  high  standard 
already  established.  The  favorite  breeds,  for  beef  and  milk,  are 
the  Shorthorn  and  Ayrshire.  The  other  breeds,  however,  such  as 
Polled  Angus,  Hereford,  Holstein,  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  have 
their  admirers,  and  considerable  ntimbers  of  excellent  animals 
of  these  breeds,  are  in  the  hands  of  farmers. 

Besides  supplying  the  local  demand,  live  cattle  and  beef 
are  largely  exported,  and  find  a  ready  and  near  market,  in  the 
neighboring  Provinces  and  Newfoundland,  as  well  as  in  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon,  the  headquarters  of  France's  fishing  industry  in 
North  American  waters.  The  facilities  for  water  carriage,  give 
the  Island  a  special  advantage  in  supplying  these  important 
markets. 

SHEEP. 

Sheep  are  very  successfully  raised,  almost  every  farmer 
having  his  flock.  The  Island  mutton  and  lamb  are  of  exception- 
ally fine  quality,  probably  due  to  the  superior  pasture  the  fields 
afford.  Large  numbers  of  lambs  are  shipped  alive,  to  supply  the 
markets  of  the  cities  of  the  other  Provinces,  and  to  Boston  and 
other  cities  of  the  New  England  States,  where  the  demand  is 
large.  The  dressed  meat  goes  largely  to  the  same  markets  as  the 
beef.  The  wool  also  finds  a  ready  sale.  Shropshires  and 
Leicesters,  are  the  breeds  most  commonly  found,  though  all  the 
other  standard  breeds  are  well  represented. 

SWINE  AND  DRESSED  MEATS. 

Large  and  increasing  numbers  of  hogs  are  raised  and  fat- 
tened. Every  farmer  raises  some  swine,  and  they  are  found  to 
pay  well,  and  always  find  a  ready  sale.  In  swine,  as  in  other 
live-stock.  Prince  Edward  Island  is  noted  for  its  good  breeds, 
which  are  always  being  improved  by  importations  of  new  blood. 
Very  many  purerbred  animals  are  annually  shipped  from  the 
Province,^  for  breeding  purposes.     Thousands' of  the   dressed 
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carcases  are  sent  away,  to  supply  the  fresh  pork  markets  of 
towns  and  cities  outside  the  Island.  Many  more  go  to  the  pork- 
packing  and  bacon-curing  establishments  in  the  neighboring 
Provinces,  while  yearly,  they  are  converted,  in  ever  increasing 
numbers,  into  bacon,  hams,  and  mess-pork,  in  the  packing 
establishments  here,  whence  the  finished  product  is  sent  to  the 
outside  markets.  A  large  quantity  of  bacon  finds  its  way  to 
Great  Britain,  where,  owing  to  its  excellent  quality,  Canadian 
bacon  commands  good  prices,  and,  as  it  becomes  better  known, 
will  command  still  better  prices. 

The  pork  and  bacon  industry  is  of  great  and  growing  im- 
portance. Like  all  the  other  industries  of  P.  E.  Island,  it  is 
capable  of  enormous  development,  possibly  of  greater  develop- 
ment than  any  other.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  it  could  be  quin- 
tupled without  difficulty.  Moreover,  there  is  always  a  large  and 
constantly  growing  demand  for  hogs  for  manufacturing  bacon 
and  ham.  The  supply,  not  only  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  but 
throughout  Canada,  is  quite  unequal  to  the  demand.  Packers 
are  crying  out  for  more  hogs,  and  cannot  get  them.  The  Canadian 
pigs  are  so  much  better  cared  for,  and  fed  on  so  superior  a  food, 
than  those  in  the  United  States,  that  the  Canadian  bacon  and 
ham  are  of  a  vastly  better  quality,  than  are  produced  in  the 
Great  Republic.  In  consequence,  it  commands  much  higher 
prices.  In  no  part  of  Canada,  are  there  better  live  swine,  better 
cared  for,  or  better  fed,  than  in  Prince  Edward  Island. 

POULTRY. 

Raising  poultry  for  the  home  markets /and  for  export,  is  a 
growing  and  profitable  business.  Until  recently,  it  was  of  small 
dimensions,  but,  during  the  last  few  years,  considerable  attention 
has  been  devoted  to  it,  and  many  persons  are  now  interested  in 
raising  and  fattening  poultry,  for  local  use,  and  for  sale  off  the 
Island.  The  industry  received  a  great  impetus  'from  the  efforts 
of  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  giving  practical 
instructions  and  illustrations,  through  poultry  raising  and  fatten- 
ing stations,  in  the  rearing  and  preparation  of  the  poultry  for 
liable  use,  as  well  as  in  methods  of  fitting  them  for  export.  Under 
the  same  direction,  the  best  breeds  of  fowl  are  being  adopted, 
which  was  not  always  the  case. 

EGGS.' 

The  output  is  enormous.  It  brings  in  quite  a  large  revenue 
to  the  farmers  of  the  Island,  or  rather  to  their  wives,  eggs  being 
generally  recognized  as  a  legitimate  source  of  supply  for  pin 
:money.     They  are  shipped  off  the  Island  in  great  numbers.     The 
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eggs  are  either  taken  direct  from  the  farms  to  the  buyers,  or  are 
coUected  by  the  regtdar  dealers,  whose  teams  are  sent  over  the 
routes  as  often  as  required,  to  bring  in  the  eggs  while  perfectly 
fresh.  They  are  then  carefully  picked  over,  and  packed  in  crates 
for  shipping.  This  industry  has  long  been  an  important  one,  and, 
like  its  allied  indtistry  of  poultry  fattening,  is  capable  of  almost 
indefinite  expansion. 

HISTORY  REPEATS  ITSELF. 

While  the  system  of  agriculttire  has  much  changed  of  recent 
years,  and  is  still  in  a  state  of  transition,  the  farmers  adopting 
more  intensive  methods,  feeding  their  raw  material  on  their  farms 
with  great  benefit  to  the  soil,  and  with  pectmiary  advantage  to 
themselves,  enormous  quantities  of  grain,  hay  and  roots,  as  well 
as  the  finished  products  of  the  farms,  are  still  sent  away.  History 
is  repeating  itself,  though  with  a  difference.  During  the  French 
regime,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  the  Island's  fertile  fields  were 
called  upon  to  furnish  food  for  the  naval  and  miUtary  forces  of 
France,  in  Cape  Breton  and  other  parts  of  North  America.  In 
the  Twentieth  Century,  the  Island  is  still  called  upon  to  supply 
the  same  regions,  but  now  it  is  the  industrial  forces  of  Canada 
and  Newfoundland,  which  draw  upon  its  resources.  The  vast 
development  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries,  at  Sydney,  only  a 
couple  of  hundred  miles  away,  the  immense  coal  mines  of  Cape 
Breton  and  Nova  Scotia,  employing  their  thousands  of  miners, 
with  families  dependent  upon  them,  the  hosts  of  lumbermen 
employed  in  the  forests  of  the  other  Maritime  Provinces,  and  of 
New  England,  the  myriads  of  men  engaged  in  or  dependent  upon 
the  magnificent  fisheries  of  the  neighboring  Provinces  and  of 
Newfoundland,  and  the  families  of  these  men,  as  well  as  those 
engaged  in  the  fisheries  prosecuted  from  France,  with  head- 
quarters at  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  off  the  Newfotmdland  Coast, 
all  look  largely  to  Prince  Edward  Island  for  food.  The  West 
Indies  also  are  good  customers,  taking  largely  of  the  products  of 
the  Island's  farms  and  fisheries. 

AGRICULTURAL  VALUES. 

The  total  value  of  agricultural  property  in  1901,  according 
to  the  censtis  of  that  year,  was  $30,434,089.00,  (about  ;£6, 500,000 
Sterling),  including  land,  buildings,  stock,  etc.,  etc.,  while  the 
gross  value  of  farm  products  amounted  to  an  aggregate  of 
$7,413,297.00.  Roughly  speaking,  two-thirds  of  this  consists  of 
crops,  and  the  remaining  third  of  animal  products. 
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WATER-CARRIAGE. 

An  important  advantage,  in  addition  to  its  fertile  soil, 
-possessed  by  Prince  Edward  Island,  is  the  fact  that  its  export  and 
import  trade  can  be  carried  on  by  water.  A  look  at  the  map  will 
■show  that  practically  all  parts  of  the  Province  have  easy  access  to 
the  sea.  Steamship  lines  connect  with  the  other  Provinces  and 
Newfoimdland,  while  a  fleet  of  other  vessels  ply  between  the 
Island  and  its  markets.  That  this  advantage  is  an  important 
one,  is  evident,  as  water  carriage  is  so  much  cheaper  than  that  by 
land.  Every  part  of  Prince  Edward  Island  being  near  a  shipping 
port  or  harbour,  the  products  of  the  farm  can  be  shipped  by 
steamships  or  schooners,  direct  to  their  destination.  Owing  to 
this,  railway  freights  have  been  kept  low,  and  the  Prince  Edward 
Island  Railway,  which  ramifies  over  the  Province,  and  is  owned 
by  the  Dominion  Government,  affords  excellent  and  cheap 
facilities  for  transporting  freight  over  such  short  distances,  as  it 
may  be  more  convenient  to  ship  goods  by  land.  It  connects 
with  the  shipping  at  all  the  principal  parts  of  the  Island  coast. 

The  water-carrying  trade  is  a  considerable  one,  affording 
•employment  to  a  large  number  of  small  vessels,  in  addition  to  the 
trade  carried  on  by  the  steamship  lines.  The  advantage  derived 
by  the  Island,  from  its  facilities  for  water-carriage  to  all  its 
markets,  cannot  easily  be  over-estimated.  Numbers  of  vessels, 
engaged  in  the  produce  trade,  find  their  way,  not  only  to  the 
principal  harbours,  but  up  the  many  rivers  which  intersect  the 
Island,  and  into  the  bays  and  inlets,  collecting  the  crops  of  the 
•surrounding  country,  or  taking  away  the  horses,  live  cattle,  sheep, 
pigs  and  poultry,  the  dead  meats,  the  vegetables  and  grains, 
from  the  farms,  to  feed  the  toilers  of  the  sea,  the  workers  in  the 
mines,  the  factories  and  the  woods,  who  look  to  Canada's  Garden 
Province,  for  their  food  supplies. 

In  the  shipping  season,  when  the  crops  are  being  sent  away, 
the  sight  of  a  lot  of  trim  schooners,  lying  along  the  wharves,  or 
alongside  a  bridge,  at  the  upper  reaches  of  some  tidal  stream, 
taking  in  farm  produce  as  fast  as  it  can  be  put  on  board,  is  an 
object  lesson.  It  gives,  in  small  space,  ocular  proof  of  what  the 
productiveness  of  the  surrounding  country  must  be. 

SHIPPING  VILLAGES. 

The  villages  at  the  shipping  places  do  a  thriving  business. 
They  not  only  export  the  products  of  the  land,  but  they  import 
all  the  goods  required  by  the  neighboring  cotmtry.  Excellent 
and  up-to-date  shops  and  general  stores,  are  found  in  all  these 
places,  and  the  trade  done  is  large.  In  these  villages,  there  is  a 
Teady  sale  for  all  the  farmer  has  to  sell,  and  in  them  he  can  procure 
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all  the  agriculttiral  and  other  machinery  he  may  reqtiire,  at 
reasonable  cost,  as  well  as  all  other  supplies  which  he  may  need, 
and  his  farm  does  not,  in  itself,  produce. 

FRxnx. 

The  idea  long  prevailed,  that  Prince  Edward  Island  was  not 
adapted  for  fruit  growing.  In  what  this  absurd  notion  originated 
it  is  impossible  to  conjecture,  yet  it  certainly  was  held,  almost  as  a 
matter  of  faith,  until  a  very  recent  period.  In  view  of  the 
excellent  crops  of  fruit,  of  many  kinds,  now  being  produced,  it  is 
astounding  that  so  erroneous  an  idea  ever  existed,  or  that  it  was 
not  exploded  a  century  ago.  The  splendid  displays  of  home- 
grown fruit,  shown  at  the  Annual  Agricultural  Exhibition  in 
Charlottetown,  have  proved  veritable  eye-openers,  to  those  who 
doubted  Prince  Edward  Island's  fruit-raising  capabilities. 

APPLES. 

The  most  valuable  and  marketable  varieties  of  apples  are 
produced.  The  Northern  Spy,  the  Wealthy,  the  Fameuse,  the 
Ben  Davis,  the  Russetts,  the  Pippins,  in  a  word,  all  the  well- 
known  and  most  prized  apples  for  commercial  purposes,  are  now 
grown.  The  famous  Gravenstein,  of  delicious  flavor,  which  does 
not  ordinarily  remain  good  beyond  Christmas,  here  acquires  a 
better  keeping  quality,  and  is  in  a  good  condition  for  a  month  or 
more,  than  when  grown  elsewhere. 

PLUMS  AND  CHERRIES. 

The  Island  excels  in  its  plums,  all  varieties  of  which  are 
raised  in  perfection.  Fruit  experts,  brought  to  examine  and 
judge  the  exhibits  of  fruit,  have  invariably  extolled  the  superior 
excellence  of  this  crop.  Cherries  also  are  largely  grown,  and  of 
good  quality. 

THE  SMALLER  FRXHTS. 

The  smaller  fruits — strawberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries, 
currants,  cranberries,  etc.,  are  grown  in  abundance  for  home  use 
and  for  export.  Owing  to  the  season  being  somewhat  later  than 
in  the  United  States  and  inland  parts  of  Canada,  some  of  these 
small  fruits,  particularly  the  strawberry,  mature  after  the  season 
is  over  there,  and  the  Island  berries  come  upon  an  empty  market. 
Consequently,  there  is  a  ready  demand  for  them  in  the  cities  of 
the  New  England  States.  Some  farmers,  who  have  made  a 
specialty  of  strawberry  culture,  get  handsome  returns  from 
catering  to  this  market,  and  it  is  capable  of  very  great  expansion. 
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No  factories  for  converting  the  abundance  of  fruit  into  jams, 
etc.,  have  yet  been  established,  and  what  is  not  utiUzed  for  home 
use,  is  sent  away.  In  view,  however,  of  the  unlimited  supplies 
of  the  very  best  raw  material,  that  can  be  grown,  with  Uttle 
difficulty  and  with  small  expense,  it  would  seem  but  a  matter  of  a 
short  time,  before  a  highly  remunerative  industry'  in  this  line 
mtist  spring  up. 

THE  FISHERIES. 

While  Prince  Edward  Island  is  wonderfully  rich  in  its 
agricultural  resotirces,  and  while  the  products  of  its  soil  have  made 
the  name  of  Canada's  Garden  Province  a  household  word  for 
abundance  and  excellence,  yet  its  natural  riches  are  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  dry  land.  Situated  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the 
Island  is  in  the  midst  of  the  almost  illimitable  deep-sea  fisheries 
of  North  America.  The  richness  of  her  soil  on  shore,  has  to  a 
large  extent  prevented  the  full  development  of  her  magnificent 
fishery  resources.  The  people,  as  a  rule,  turn  to  agriculture,  and 
look  to  the  land  rather  than  to  the  sea,  for  the  rewards  of  their 
industry.  More  attention  is  given  to  fishing  off  the  coast  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  by  the  fishermen  from  Nova  Scotia,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  cities  of  the  New  England  States,  than  by  the 
Islanders  themselves.  That  the  sea  about  the  Island  could  be 
made  to  rival  the  land  in  the  wealth  of  its  products,  will  be 
evident  to  those  who  look  at  the  Island's  position  in  the  fish- 
teeming  waters  of  this  part  of  America. 

Yet,  although  ranking  in  a  very  secondary  position  in  com- 
parison with  agriculttire,  the  fishing  indxistries  employ  a  large 
number  of  men,  and  bring  a  very  considerable  revenue  into  the 
Province.  The  varieties  of  commercial  fish  are  ntmierotis,  and 
always  command  a  ready  market.  Codfish,  haddock  and  ling, 
are  caught  in  large  quantities,  and,  when  dry-cured,  form  a  valu- 
able item  in  the  Island's  trade.  They  find  their  way  into  the 
United  States,  to  Cuba,  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  as 
well  as  to  the  European  markets.  The  fish  are  usually  cured  in 
the  sun,  but  of  late,  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  of 
Canada,  have  devoted  much  attention  to  the  improved  curing  of 
fish,  and  are  establishing  artificial  curing  and  drying  establish- 
ments, which  are  proving  most  successful,  the  quality  of  the  fish 
so  cured  being  superior  to  the  fish  cured  by  the  sun-drying 
process. 

Formerly,  people  living  along  the  sea  shores  sought  to 
combine  the  two  industries  of  farming  and  fishing,  with  very 
unsatisfactory  results.  It  is  found  by  experience,  that  men  can- 
not successfully  carry  on  both  farming  and  fishing  operations. 
Both  are  apt  to  require  attention  at  the  same  time,  and  those  who 
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sought  to  carry  them  on  together,  usually  failed  in  both.  Now 
they  are  kept  apart,  and  the  fisherman  is  no  longer  a  farmer.  A 
farmer  or  his  sons,  living  by  the  sea,  may,  and  often  does,  go  out 
for  a  day  in  his  boat,  to  catch  a  supply  of  fish  for  his  household, 
or  to  cure  for  winter  use,  but  he  no  longer  makes  a  business  of 
doing  so.  The  results  from  separating  the  two  industries,  are 
seen  in  the  greater  prosperity,  which  now  attends  the  operations 
of  each. 

Mackerel  abound  off  the  Island  shores,  and  are  caught  by 
seines  and  hand-lines.  They  are  always  sure  of  a  ready  sale,  and 
the  salted  fish  are  a  staple  and  valuable  article  of  export.  They 
command  good  prices,  and  are  largely  sold  in  the  United  States. 

Herring,  which  frequent  the  harbours  and  coasts,  are  caught 
largely  for  local  consumption,  and  for  use  as  bait  in  the  lobster 
and  other  fisheries.  So  far,  they  have  not  been  utilized,  as  fully 
as  might  be,  for  commercial  purposes.  Recently,  however,  the 
Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  have  taken  steps  to  instruct 
the  fishermen  in  the  best  methods  of  curing  and  putting  up 
herring  for  market.  Experts  have  been  brought  to  Canada,  and 
practical  instructions  given  the  fishermen.  The  results  from  this 
policy,  though  only  lately  inaugurated,  are  already  showing,  in 
the  demand  for  the  fish,  at  excellent  prices,  which  is  springing  up. 

Of  other  valuable  fish,  halibut,  bass,  salmon  (which  are 
netted  off  the  harbours,  and  are  equal  to  the  best  Scotch  salmon), 
gaspereaux  or  alewives  (caught  largely  for  bait),  trout,  smelts 
and  other  fish,  are  taken  in  the  bays  and  rivers,  and  along  the 
coasts  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

LOBSTER  PACKING. 

Lobster  packing  is  prosecuted  extensively  all  along  the 
Island  shores.  The  industry  is  a  most  valuable  one,  affording 
employment,  during  the  season,  to  many  people  of  both  sexes. 
It  is  a  profitable  business,  bringing  a  handsome  revenue  into  the 
Island.  It  is  carried  on  under  stringent  Government  regulations 
as  to  seasons,  cleanliness  of  packing,  and  the  quality  of  the  fish 
put  up.  So  extensively  and  keenly  was  this  business  prosecuted, 
that  it  was  feared  the  lobsters,  which  are  caught  by  millions, 
would  be  exterminated.  To  remove  any  possibility  of  such  a 
misfortune,  the  Fisheries  Branch  of  the  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Department  has  established  lobster  hatcheries,  from  which  enor- 
mous quantities  of  the  young  lobsters  are  distributed  in  the 
different  bays  and  fishing  grounds.  From  one  hatchery  alone, 
at  the  mouth  of  Charlottetown  harbour,  over  a  hundred  million 
young  lobsters  were  hatched  and  distributed,  to  replenish  the 
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fishing  grounds,  during  the  seasons  of  1905  and  1906  Under 
carefol  management,  this  indtistry  now  promises  to  become 
greater  and  valuable  as  time  goes  on. 

OYSTERS. 

But  the  fish  for  which  Prince  Edward  Island  is  best  known, 
is  the  oyster.  For  the  last  half  century,  more  than  half  of  the 
annual  catch  of  oysters  in  Canada,  has  been  taken  from  the 
natural  beds  under  the  waters  of  Prince  Edward  Island.  Therie 
are  many  qualities  of  oysters.  They  vary  according  to  the 
locality  in  which  they  are  caught.  They  are  found  in  almost 
all  the  bays  and  tidal  rivers  of  the  Island.  While  some  are  of 
a  coarse  quality,  the  great  bulk  are  of  excellent  flavor.  The  best 
Island  oysters  are  the  "Malpeques"  and  "Bedeques.*'  The 
Malpeque  oyster  is  known  and  famed  as  the  oyster  par  excell- 
ence throughout  North  America.  The  name  "Malpeque" 
derived  from  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  oysters  are  fished, 
is  a  synonym  for  the  best  oysters.  To  know  that  oysters  are 
**  Malpeques,'*  is  to  know  all  that  any  North  American  lover  of  the 
oyster,  wishes  to  learn  about  them.  They  are  the  best  oysters 
in  the  world.  They  are  taken  from  the  natural  beds  in  Richmond 
Bay,  in  the  western  part  of  the  Island,  off  the  shores  of  the 
Malpeque  settlements.  Up  to  the  present,  but  little  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  cultivation.  What  little  has  been  done,  has 
demonstrated  that  the  industry  can  be  made  most  successful  and 
profitable.  There  are  many  thousands  of  acres  of  land  covered 
with  salt  water,  in  the  harbours,  mouths  of  rivers,  bays  and 
stretches  of  water  along  the  coasts,  on  which  there  are  no  oysters 
at  present,  but  where  the  conditions  are  eminently  adapted  for 
their  successful  propagation  and  culture.  Interest  is  just  begin- 
ning to  be  taken  in  this  industry,  as  the  natural  beds  are  begin- 
ning to  show  the  depleting  effects  of  half  a  century  of  continuous 
fishing,  without  any  steps  having  been  taken  to  keep  up  their 
fertility.  This  business  is  capable  of  practically  unlimited 
expansion.  The  available  grounds  are  of  enormous  area.  No 
other  oyster  can  compare  with  the  one  grown  in  these  waters. 
The  demand  all  over  Canada,  and  in  the  New  England  States, 
for  the  Malpeque  oysters,  seems  insatiable.  The  demand  is, 
and  must  continue  to  be,  far  greater  than  the  suppl3^  Prices  are 
consequently  good,  and  each  year  are  getting  better.  With 
present  day  fast  steamships  and  cold  storage  facilities,  they  can 
very  easily  be  placed  on  the  English  market.  There  are  fortunes 
to  be  made  in  this  industry. 
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CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  Prince  Edward  Island  is  good.  The  stunmer 
is  particulariy  delightful.  The  temperattire  very  seldom  reaches 
80  degrees  F.,  while  a  night,  not  pleasantly  cool,  is  a  rarity.  The 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  found  in  other  lands,  are  here  moder- 
ated by  the  fresh  breezes  from  the  surrotinding  sea. 

TOURIST  TRAVEL. 

The  delightful,  health-giving  stmimer  climate,  makes  Prince 
Edward  Island  a  favorite  resort  for  tourists  from  the  towns  and 
cities  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  who  come  for  rest  and  re- 
creation during  the  hot  weather.  The  number  of  these  visitors  is 
yearly  growing.  Spare  rooms  in  good  farm  houses,  near  the 
rivers  and  shores,  are  in  demand.  They  are  coming  more  and 
more  into  request,  and  bring  many  a  dollar  in  profit  to  their 
owners.  Ntmibers  of  people  come,  year  in  and  year  out,  to  spend 
a  few  weeks  in  this  way.  The  change  is  pleasant  and  healthful. 
They  enjoy  the  good,  wholesome  food  the  farm  produces,  or 
which  they  themselves  may  proctire  from  the  streams  and 
neighboring  waters.  They  are  stuprised  at  the  keen  appetites 
engendered  of  the  ozone-laden  air,  from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
which  give  zest  to  life,  almost  compelling  them  to  make  away 
with  the  good  things  of  the  table,  in  quantities,  and  with  an 
enjoyment  they  would  think  impossible  at  home.  Then  to  the 
brain-wearied  worker  of  the  cities,  the  strong,  fresh,  bracing  sea 
air  brings  new  life,  and,  when  the  lights  are  put  out,  sleep  comes 
without  wooing.  The  tourists  not  only  gain  themselves,  but 
they  bring  profit  and  variety  of  life  to  many  a  farm-house,  as  well 
as  to  the  large  summer  resorts. 

WINTER. 

The  winter  is  a  bracing  and  pleasant  time.  It  is  the  season 
when  the  farmer  has  most  spare  time  on  his  hands,  as  he  has 
little  to  do  beyond  attending  to  his  stock,  and  generally  keeping 
things  in  order.  The  temperattire  never  goes  to  the  depths  it 
does  away  from  the  sea.  The  snow  makes  excellent  roads,  and 
sleighing  is  a  most  enjoyable  way  of  getting  over  the  neighboring 
country. 

SPRING. 

Spring  is  the  most  unpleasant  season  of  the  year,  as  it  is  long, 
and  the  snow  is  then  melting,  and  the  water  is  flowing  off  the 
fields.  The  skies  are  bright,  but  the  air  is  raw  from  the  melting 
snow.  It  is,  however,  the  prelude  to  the  glorious  Prince  Edward 
Island  summer,  a  season  unexcelled. 
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WATER  AND  FUEL. 

Water  is  abundant  and  ptire.  Springs  and  brooks  are  found 
all  over  the  country,  while  excellent  water  is  procured  at  almost 
every  farm-house,  from  wells  sunk  into  the  groimd. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Province,  wood,  (beech, 
maple,  birch,  etc.),  is  the  common  fuel,  but  coal  is  coming  more 
and  more  into  ordinary  use.  The  proximity  of  the  splendid  coal- 
fields of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,  and  the  facility  with  which 
it  can  be  brought  by  water  to  almost  every  section  of  the  Island,  , 
enables  constuners  to  procure  coal  at  a  very  cheap  rate. 

SYSTEM  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  a  Federal  Union  of  the  several 
Provinces  and  Territories,  which  make  up  its  vast  area  of  3,745,- 
574  square  miles.  The  seat  of  the  Central  Parliament,  is  at 
Ottawa,  while  each  of  the  Provinces  has  its  own  local  Govern- 
ment and  Legislattire,  meeting  once  a  year  in  the  Capital  of  the 
Province,  to  attend  to  such  matters  as  are  assigned  to  it,  tmder 
the  provisions  of  the  British  North  America  Act,  the  Imperial  Act 
which  is  the  Charter  of  the  Dominion. 

The  Central  Government  has  to  do  with  such  matters  as  con- 
cern the  Dominion  as  a  whole.  It  has  sole  control  of  such  subjects 
as  the  Customs,  Excise,  Postal  Service,  Militia,  Trade  and 
Conmaerce,  Marine  and  Fisheries,  Immigration,  Patents,  Quaran- 
tine, the  Criminal  Law.  Speaking  generally,  it  has  to  do  with  all 
subjects  of  Dominion  importance,  as  distinguished  from  those  of 
merely  local  or  Provincial  consequence. 

The  Provincial  Governments  and  Legislattires  have  to  do 
with  subjects  of  local  importance.  These  vsiry  much  in  the 
several  Provinces.  In  those  having  great  mining,  manufacturing 
and  Itmibering  resoiirces  and  industries,  the  matters  managed  by 
the  Local  Legislatures,  are  much  more  ntmierous  and  extensive, 
than  they  are  in  a  purely  agricultural  community,  such  as  Prince 
Edward  Island.  The  Local  authorities  have  charge  of  education, 
roads,  bridges  and  ferries,  devotes  much  attention  to  the  con- 
ditions of  agricultiire  within  the  Province,  the  Administration 
of  Justice,  (except  the  salaries  of  the  Judges,  which  are  paid  by 
the  Central  Government),  public  works  of  only  local  importance, 
titles  to  land,  etc.  In  a  word,  the  Local  Legislattire  is  con- 
cerned with  matters  which  are  of  importance  to  the  Province 
alone,  in  contra-distinction  to  subjects  which  are  wider  in  their 
scope,  and  affect  the  Dominion  as  a  whole,  or,  at  least,  affect 
more  than  a  single  Province. 
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EDUCATION. 

Prince  Edward  Island  has  an  excellent  system  of  education. 
It  is  the  result  of  continued  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  people  for 
generations.  Beginning  with  the  school  of  the  pioneer  days  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  when  a  teacher,  paid  his  salary  by  the 
British  Government,  and  having  his  residence  in  Chariottetown, 
ministered  to  the  educational  needs  of  the  few  people  who  com- 
posed the  population  of  that  time,  it  gradually  grew  with  the 
growth  of  the  community.  During  the  first  half  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  schools  increased  in  number,  and  were  spread 
over  the  Province,  at  considerable,  though  ever-lessening  dist- 
ances apart.  They  were  mainly  supported  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions, and  the  teacher  **  boarded  "  from  house  to  house,  of  the 
parents  of  his  pupils.  The  Government  gave  what  help  it 
could,  from  the  very  meagre  revenue  of  the  struggling  colony. 
The  schools  in  the  new  settlements,  were  few  and  far  between, 
yet  the  children,  and  even  grown  up  men  and  women,  trudged  for 
miles  over  the  bad  roads,  and  through  the  woods  and  half- 
cleared  fields,  to  attend,  and  gain  such  elementary  education,  as 
the  little  log  school-houses,  with  their  ill-paid  teachers,  offered. 
Many,  whom  the  hard  work  of  pioneer  life  on  the  farm  prevented 
from  attending  in  the  day-time  or  in  summer,  would  avail  them- 
selves of  the  "night  school"  of  those  years. 

The  results  from  these  seemingly  unpromising  conditions, 
were  often  wonderful.  Many  a  young  man,  who  went  out 
into  the  outside  world,  and  prospered  there,  has  cause  to  thank 
the  humble  school  of  his  back- woods  home,  for  the  training  which 
enabled  him  to  succeed,  and  more  than  hold  his  own,  in  com- 
petition with  those,  whose  early  opportunities  seemed  so  superior 
•  to  his. 

From  the  days  of  the  earliest  settlers,  the  people  actively 
concerned  themselves  about  education.  It  was  the  issue  in  many 
an  Election  contest.  In  1852,  a  great  advance  was  made.  The 
colony  was  poor.  Its  resources  were  undeveloped.  Its  revenues 
were  of  the  smallest.  But  the  Island  was  possessed  of  men,  who 
felt  the  need  of  education,  some  of  them  from  personal  experience, 
and  they  had  the  courage  and  foresight  to  grapple  the  question. 
In  that  year,  a  free  school  system  was  introduced,  giving  the 
benefit  of  an  elementary  education,  to  every  child,  whose  parents 
or  guardians  wished  it  to  attend  the  school.  At  once,  a  great 
improvement  in  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  Island  began. 
From  time  to  time,  still  further  improvement  was  made,  until, 
in  1877  was  enacted  the  "Public  Schools  Act*'  of  that  year, 
which,  with  such  amendments  as  experience  has  since  suggested, 
is  still  in  force. 
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Under  that  Act,  every  child  is  entitled  to  attend  the  common 
schools,  where  a  good  elementary  education  is  afforded,  free 
of  charge.  The  Government  pays  the  salaries  of  the  teachers, 
applying  a  large  proportion  of  the  Provincial  Revenue  to  that 
purpose.  The  country  schools  are  at  short  distances  apart,  so 
that  children  can  have  no  difficulty  in  attending  them.  The 
school  districts,  by  voluntary  assessment,  provide  their  own 
school-houses,  and  usually  provide  a  supplement  to  the  teacher's 
salary,  in  addition  to  the  Government  grant,  and  provide  for 
heating,  etc.  The  system  is  undenominational,  and  works  well. 
The  schools,  on  the  whole,  are  good. 

PRINCE  OF  WALES  COLLEGE. 

In  Charlottetown,  at  the  apex  of  the  system,  is  the  Prince 
of  Wales  College,  a  very  excellent  institution,  famed  throughout 
Canada  for  the  thoroughness  of  its  work.  It  is  supported  by  the 
Provincial  Government.  A  very  small  annual  fee  of  $5  (£1)  for 
the  child  of  a  farmer  or  countryman,  and  $10  (£2)  for  a  resident  of 
Charlottetown,  is  the  only  charge  made  at  the  Prince  of  Wales 
College.  Board  for  students  in  Charlottetown  can  be  had  at 
cheap  rates,  so  that  an  industrious  young  man  or  woman,  who 
passes  from  the  common  schools  into  this  Institution,  can  obtain 
a  really  good  education,  at  a  very  small  cost.  Agriculture  is  one 
of  the  subjects  taken  up  in  connection  with  the  College,  and  is 
yearly  becoming  more  of  a  feature  of  the  work  carried  on.  Much 
attention  is  given  to  the  subject,  and  at  the  Local  Government's 
farm,  a  short  distance  from  Charlottetown,  much  experimental 
work  is  carried  on.  This  work  is  to  be  extended.  At  the  present 
writing,  the  Prince  of  Wales  College,  by  the  generosity  of  Sir 
William  McDonald,  himself  a  Prince  Edward  Islander  by  birth, 
is  being  nearly  doubled  in  size,  and  in  its  accommodation  for  classes 
and  the  teaching  staff,  while  the  subjects  of  study  are  to  be  in- 
creased in  nimiber. 

ST.  DUNSTAN'S  COLLEGE. 

Situate  a  couple  of  miles  out  of  Charlottetown,  is  St.  Dun- 
stan's  College,  a  Roman  Catholic  Institution,  which  has  been  in 
prosperous  existence  for  half  a  century.  It  is  patronized,  not 
only  by  the  youth  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  but  draws  numerous 
students  from  the  other  Provinces  of  Canada,  as  well  as  from  the 
New  England  States.  It  does  a  good  work,  and  sends  forth  its 
graduates  well  equipped  for  the  battle  of  life. 
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CHURCHES. 

The  different  Christian  denominations  are  well  represented 
in  the  Island.  Of  the  total  population  of  103,259,  in  1901,  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  the  largest  religiotis  body,  ntimbering^ 
45,796.  The  Presbyterians  came  next,  with  30,750.  The 
Methodists  numbered  13,402.  The  Anglicans  were  5,976, 
and  the  Baptists  5,905.  The  several  bodies  of  Christians  are  on 
the  most  cordially  good  terms,  and  are  always  ready  to  assist 
each  other  on  their  church  building  or  other  works,  when  occasion 
arises.  Good  churches  have  been  provided  by  the  respective 
denominations  throughout  the  Province,  and  the  people  of 
Prince  Edward  Island,  being  a  church-going  and  Sunday-observ- 
ing community,  make  full  use  of  them. 

NATIONALITIES. 

The  population  is  almost  entirely  composed  of  persons  of 
English,  Irish,  Scotch  and  French  nationality,  or  rather  descent, 
as  the  present  inhabitants  are  nearly  all  bom  to  the  soil.  Of 
these,  the  Scotch,  or  their  descendants,  are  by  far  the  most 
ntimerous,  41,753  claiming  the  *'Land  of  the  Heather**  as  their 
ancestral  home.  The  English  nttmber  24,043,  the  Irish  21,992, 
while  the  French  muster  13,866,  these  being  almost  entirely 
descendants  of  the  French  settlers,  who  remained  on  the  Island 
after  the  cession  of  1763. 

TAXATION. 

Outside  the  towns  of  Charlottetown  and  Summerside,  which 
tax  themselves  for  civic  purposes,  the  taxation  is  so  light  as 
scarcely  to  deserve  being  called  such.  A  land  tax  of  one-fifth  of 
one  per  cent  (less  than  a  halfpenny  in  the  £l)  is  levied  on  real 
estate,  the  valuation  being  made  by  the  owner,  who  makes  a 
Statutory  declaration  of  its  value.  Throughout  the  country, 
male  persons,  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  sixty  years, 
pay  an  annual  poll  tax  of  one  dollar  (4s.  2d.),  and  twenty-five 
cents  for  each  horse,  as  a  tax  towards  keeping  up  the  public  roatis. 
There  are  some  other  small  taxes  levied,  but  these  are  the  only 
ones  that  affect  the  farmer. 

IMPROVED  FARMS. 

It  will  be  evident  that,  in  a  Province  so  thickly  settled,  so 
conveniently  situated,  and  already  so  well  provided  with  the 
necessaries  of  agricultural  life,  there  are  no  free  grant  lands  to  be 
had.  The  farms,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  are  im- 
proved, cultivatedholdings,  with  dwellings  and  out-buildings.  The 
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farm-houses  and  out-buildings  are  almost  invariably  constructed 
of  wood,  that  being  the  cheapest  and  most  readily  procurable 
material.  It  is  also,  on  the  whole,  the  most  suitable  for  the 
country.  They  are  usually  roomy  and  comfortable.  The  size 
of  the  farms  rtms  from  the  small  one  of  fifty  acres  or  less,  up  to 
those  having  an  acreage  of  several  hundreds.  The  averaged 
sized  farm,  in  1901,  contained  rather  over  ninety  acres.  The 
price  of  these  farms  varies  according  to  location,  quality  of  soil, 
and  class  of  buildings.  'From  $15  to  $50  (£3  to  ;£10)  an  acre 
would  be  about  the  range  of  prices,  although  some  farms  in 
specially  good  locations,  may  command  more.  A  good  100  acre 
farm,  with  buildings,  can  be  had  for  from  $25  to  $30  (£S  to  £6) 
an  acre.  This,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  for  a  title  in  fee- 
simple,  free  from  encumbrances.  And  these  are  good  farms,  not 
worn  out. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE. 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  **Lure  of  the  West"  has  cast 
its  spell  over  thousands  of  the  young  men  of  the  older  Provinces  of 
Canada,  and  drawn  them  away  from  the  comfortable  old  home- 
steads. The  life  in  these  old,  long-settled  Atlantic  communities 
has  grown  too  prosaic  and  matter-of-fact  for  them,  and  they  have 
joined  in  the  Westward  march.  There  are  great  possibilities  in 
the  West.  It  is  a  new  country  with  a  magnificent  future,  and  its 
attractions  for  young  men  frequently  prove  irresistible.  And 
these  young  men  from  Canada's  Eastern  Provinces,  make  the  best 
pioneers  and  settlers  for  a  new  country,  the  world  can  produce. 
Their  early  training  on  the  home  farms  has  well  equipped  them 
for  the  work  of  opening  up  and  developing  the  vast,  virgin  plains 
of  the  Canadian  West.  They  can  turn  their  hands  to  anything. 
Hence,  they  readily  adapt  themselves  to  new  conditions,  and 
our  great  West  draws  them  to  the  prairie  lands.  In  consequence, 
numbers  of  farmers  are  moving  towards  the  setting  sun,  and  are 
offering  their  fine,  well-equipped  farms  for  sale.  Because  of  this 
Westward  migration,  they  can  be  purchased  more  cheaply  now, 
than  a  few  years  ago,  before  the  movement  began,  or  than  they 
can  be  purchased  a  few  years  hence,  when  it  begins  to  slacken. 
These  are  the  farms  suited  to  the  old-country  farmer,  with  his 
knowledge  of  practical  and  scientific  agriculture,  and  his  ex- 
perience and  training  under  old  and  settled  environments. 

FOR  FARMERS  WITH  A  LITTLE  CAPITAL. 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  Prince  Edward  Island  is  a  place 
for  a  farmer  without  any  means,  to  seek  a  home.  Farms  are  too 
valuable,  and  cost  too  much  money,  and  such  a  man,  while  he 
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woidd  likely  come  out  all  right  in  the  end,  if  he  be  indtistrious,  and 
a  good,  practical  agriculturist,  wotdd  yet  start  with  a  burden  of 
debt  for  the  purchase  and  eqtiipment  of  his  farm,  which  would  be 
a  handicap  for  years.  The  Island  is  eminently  adapted  for  a 
practical  farmer  with  some  capital,  who  can  buy  his  farm,  and 
start  tmburdened  with  debt.  Such  a  man,  with  a  few  hundred 
potmds,  can  scarcely  fail  of  success. 

To  such  men,  the  Island  offers  a  healthy  and  pleasant 
climate.  It  gives  him  an  abtmdance  of  good  water,  and  a  very 
fertile  soil.  His  taxes  are  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  con- 
sidering. He  has  sure  markets,  and  has  water-carriage  to  carry 
his  produce  cheaply  to  those  markets.  Accustomed  to  an  old- 
country  farm,  which  has  been  tmder  ctdtivation  for  centuries, 
the  change  is  to  a  comparatively  new  coimtry,  but  it  is  not  a 
violent  change.  He  comes  to  an  old,  settled  community,  where 
his  old-country  experience  stands  him  in  good  stead.  The  con- 
ditions he  meets  with  are  familiar  to  him,  though  in  a  modified 
and  newer  form.  Compared  with  the  land  he  has  left,  this 
Province  is  new.  Here  he  will  find  neighbors  on  every  side, 
within  easy  reach  of  his  door.  He  finds  a  school  for  his  children, 
in  which  a  free  elementary  education  is  provided.  Should  he 
desire  to  give  them  a  higher  education,  he  can  do  so  at  small  cost. 
Every  settlement  has  its  church.  What  the  new  comer  requires 
on  his  farm,  or  in  his  house,  he  can  readily  procure.  Compared 
with  other  new  countries,  the  population  is  dense.  Compared  with 
Great  Britain,  or  the  countries  of  Continental  Europe,  it  is  sparse. 
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WESTERN  CANADA 


EMBRACING 


MANITOBA,  SASKATCHEWAN, 
ALBERTA  and  NEW  ONTARIO 


'Q^t^^dJ)' 


THE  INLAND  EMPIRE 


Speaking  in  Winnipeg  in  the  year  1877,  the  late  Lord  Dufferin, 
then  Governor-General  of  Canada,  referred  to  Manitoba  as  the 
key-stone  of  that  mighty  arch  of  sister  provinces  which  spans  the 
continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  It  was  bold,  picturesque 
and  eloquent  language — it  marked  the  thought  of  a  great  states- 
man, who,  even  at  that  early  st^ige  in  the  opening  up  of  the  West, 
could  picture  and  predict  other  provinces  yet  to  be  created  in 
that  wonderful  stretch  of  prairie  land  that  lay  for  a  thousand  miles 
to  the  west  of  Manitoba,  and  that  was  some  day  to  be  the  scene 
of  ever-broadening  harvests,  multiplying  towns  and  villages,  and 
expanding  pastures.  Thirty  years  have  now  elapsed,  and  the  pre- 
diction of  the  far-seeing  statesman  has  been  realized  in  that  inland 
empire,  which,  with  Manitoba,  now  embraces  the  new  and  vigorous 
provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  and  which  is  the  centre  of 
an  industrial,  commercial  and  agricultural  development  that  can 
scarcely  be  credited  by  those  who  have  not  been  actual  witnesses 
of  its  wonderful  achievements. 

In  those  thirty  years  it  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt 
that  Western  Canada,  with  its  illimitable  dimensions,  its  wealth 
of  resources,  and  in  the  strength  of  its  material  might,  is  destined 
to  be  the  peer  of  any  power  on  earth.  A  land  of  stupendous 
possibilities;  a  rich  alluvial  region,  whose  only  limit  seems  to  be 
an  ever-receding  horizon — truly  has  it  been  said  that  the  develop- 
ment of  this  Kingdom  of  the  North  represents  the  genius  of  the 
twentieth  century,  for  here  a  nation  is   to  be  builded  that   will 
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play  a  most  important  part  in  solving  more  than  one  of  the 
economical  problems  that  now  confront  the  statesmen  and  the 
philosophers  in  the  older  portions  of  the  world. 

Canada  is  a  country  of  great  distances.  Extending  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  it  is  more  than  equal  in  size  to  the  United 
States,  and,  in  fact,  covers  3,614,000  square  miles— one  twelfth  of 
the  land  surface  of  the  earth.  The  Eastern  Provinces  of  Canada 
are  a  land  of  woods  and  forests,  of  sea  ports  and  harbors,  lakes 
and  valleys,  corn  lands  and  pastures,  more  extensive  than  half  a 
dozen  European  kingdoms,  practically  all  throbbing  in  some 
degree  with  the  energy  of  strenuous  commercial  activity  and  rich 
in  agriculture,  timber  and  mineral  resources. 

The  provinces  which  make  up  the  agricultural  region  of  West- 
ern Canada — Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  Alberta,  and  incidentally 
may  be  included.  New  Ontario — comprise  practically  600,000  square 
miles,  and  embrace  within  their  combined  limits  the  vast  extent 
of  the  available  agricultural  region  of  the  Great  West. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  one-half  of  this  area  is  well 
adapted  to  cultivation,  and  that  nearly  all  the  cultivable  area  will 
produce  wheat.  Explorations  show  that  for  a  hundred  miles  or 
more  at  a  time  no  bad  soil  is  seen  in  any  direction,  and  explorers 
confidently  predict  that  wheat  culture  will  yet  extend  to  what  even 
now  is  considered  the  remote  north. 

A  very  important  consideration  in  this  connection  is  undoubtedly 
the  climate,  and  many  wrong  impressions  regarding  Western  Can- 
ada frequently  prevail  on  this  point.  It  vuill  interest  and  probably 
astonish  many  to  be  informed  that  Edmonton— a  thousand  miles 
northwest  of  Winnipeg — has  as  high  an  average  annual  tempera- 
ture as  St.  Paul,  in  Minnesota,  five  hundred  miles  south  of  Winni- 
peg; but  a  glance  at  any  map  having  climatic  linesi  will  show  that 
this  is  true.  Further,  that  Northern  Michigan  and  Manitoba  have 
similar  temperatures,  and  that  as  we  go  north  and  west  the 
influence  of  the  winds  from  the  Pacific  have  a  marked  effect  in 
modifying  the  climate.  The  mean  temperature  for  July  in  Winni- 
peg is  66,  which  is  higher  than  in  any  part  of  England,  The 
average  diurnal  range  is  also  much  greater  than  that  tn  England, 
being  from  a  maximum  of  78  degrees  to  a  minimum  of  53  degrees. 
This  high  daily  temperature  during  the  growing  months,  with  the 
long  hours  of  sunshine,  matures  the  crops  quickly. 

In  Alberta  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  climate  are  the 
light  snow-fall  and  the  warm  chinook  winds,  and  especially  is  this 
the  case  in  the  southern  part  of  the  province.  Both  cattle  and 
horses    can   remain   outside    the    entire   winter,    living    and    doing 
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AFIARY   AT   BIRTLE,    MANITOBA. 

exceedingly  well  on  the  sun-cured  buffalo  grass  which  covers  the 
plain. 

Three  times  the  size  of  the  German  Empire,  and  five  times 
larger  than  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Western  Canada  is  a  vast 
plain,  watered  and  drained  by  thfee  great  river  systems — the  Red 
and  the  Assiniboine  in  Manitoba,  the  Saskatchewan  in  Southern 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan,  and  the  Peace  and  Arthabaska  in 
Northern  Alberta.  With  a  gentle  slope  to  the  east  and  a  slight  tilt 
to  the  north,  this  plain  stretches  for  fully  a  thousand  miles  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west  to  the  granite  country  of  New 
Ontario  on  the  east,  and  from  the  International  Boundary  on  the 
south  to  a  yet-to-be-determined  point  on  the  north,  and  the  river 
systems  make  it  one  vast  network  of  interesting  valleys,  the 
topographical  features,  as  well  as  the  climate,  in  a  large  measure 
accounting  for  the  remarkable  productivity  of  the  soil. 

The  completion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  saw  the 
beginning  of  the  real  development  of  modern  Canada.    It  was  then 
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that  Eastern  Canada,  emerging  from  her  forests  and  fields,  first 
gazed  upon  the  rolling  prairies  and  unexplored  North-West,  and 
learned  of  the  vast  and  rich  interior  which  had  hitherto  been 
scarcely  considered  as  a  factor  in  the  economical  problems  of  the 
Dominion.  The  announcement  that  in  the  Canadian  North-West 
had  been  discovered  more  than  two  hundred  million  acres  that 
would  produce  wheat  and  that  this  vast  area  could  undoubtedly, 
if  properly  developed,  cover  many  times  over  England's  demand 
for  wheat  to  meet  her  annual  bread  deficiency,  naturally  riveted 
the  attention  of  the  whole  world,  and  a  stream  of  settlement 
immediately  began  to  flow  into  the  country.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  that  the  real  rush  began, 
and  since  1900,  when  the  people  of  the  republic  to  the  south  began 
to  fully  appreciate  the  agricultural  possibilities  of  Western  Canada, 
and  to  realize  what  a  wonderful  agricultural  country  lay  immedi- 
ately to  the  north  of  their  own  boundary,  the  influx  has  continued 
with  ever-increasing  volume. 

Bringing  with  them  capital,  effects,  and  the  necessary  knowledge 
to  develop  the  country,  settlers  are  coming  in  thousands  from  the 
United  States  and  from  Great  Britain,  and  every  country  of  Europe, 
come  other  thousands  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities 
offered. 

With  regard  to  capital,  the  development  of  Western  Canada 
has  been  unique,  for  with  the  twentieth  century  discovery  of  the 
West  by  those  who  come  to  make  their  homes  in  the  country, 
there  has  been  concurrently  a  corresponding  awakening  of  the 
investing  class  and  the  capitalists  to  the  opportunities  offered 
them.  The  result  has  been  a  remarkable  inflow  of  capital  from 
England  and  European  countries,  and  from  the  United  States,  and 
there  is  no  lack  of  funds  for  either  public  or  private  improvements. 

To  sum  up — what  is  the  immediate  outlook  for  Western  Can- 
ada? It  is  a  country  that  is  now  a  long  way  beyond  the  experi- 
mental stage — a  country  that  has  been  tried  in  the  most  exacting 
test  to  which  a  new  country  can  be  put,  and  has  come  triumphantly 
through  the  ordeal.  There  can  be  no  doubt  now  that  the  settlers 
who  are  so  rapidly  peopling  the  Great  West  of  Canada  and  making 
their  homes  here,  are  destined  to  be  the  wheat  producers  for  the 
British  Empire,  and  that  they  will  also  supply  for  all  deficiencies  that 
may  arise  in  other  countries.  In  this  connection  there  seems  to  be 
no  limit  to  the  expectations  that  may  reasonably  be  formed.  For 
instance,  what  were  once,  in  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
country,  supposed  to  be  semi-arid  districts  are  now,  on  thorough 
investigation,  found  to  be   capable   of  producing  full   crops,   and 
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providing  opportunities  for  which  no  superior  can  be  found  else- 
where for  cereal  and  garden  roots,  for  dairying  and  for  stock 
raising.  In,  other  districts,  which  were  once  little  thought  ot 
winter  wheat  is  revolutionizing  the  character  of  the  whole  terri- 
tory, and  elsewhere  irrigation  is  proving  an  assured  method  of 
getting  the  best  results. 

Once  it  was  thought  that  there  were  large  areas  of  doubtful 
rainfall.  The  soil  was  known  to  be  first  class,  but  natural  condi- 
tions were  thought  to  be  too  uncertain  to  justify  any  attempt  at 
settlement.  Later  explorations  and  practical  experience  has  shown 
that  conclusions  in  this  regard  have  often  been  arrived  at  tdo 
hastily — and  it  now  seems  certain  that  there  is  very  little  really 
waste  land  in  the  whole  vast  territory. 

For  soil  and  climate  Western  Canada  cannot  be  beaten-^it  is- 
destined   to   be   the  bread  /basket    of   the   world — the    stockman's 
paradise,  and  the  home  of  millions  of  happy,  contented  and  pros- 
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perous    people,    living   under  the   best    form   of   government,   and 
with  natural  advantages  which  are  unsurpassed. 


Growth  of  Population. 

The  recent  census  gives  the  population  of  Manitoba  as  360,000, 
Saskatchewan  240.000  and  Alberta  185,000.  The  total  of  these  three 
provinces  in  1901  was  419,512.  The  total  in  1906  is  785,000,  an  in- 
crease in  five  years  of  365,488. 

All  this  has  been  accomplished  without  what  one  might  call  a 
boom.  Business  and  production  have  kept  pace  with  the  advance 
of  lands  and  other  real  estate.  While  there  has  no  doubt  been 
some  speculation,  the  actual  settler  has  established  himself  on"  the 
soil,  and  by  actual  work  brought  values  up  to  and  beyond  the  ex- 
pectation of  the  most  sanguine. 
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Soil  and  Climate  of  Western  Canada. 

Professor  Thomas  Shaw,  now  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Orange  Judd  Farmer,  an  eminent  agriculturist,  writer  and  lecturer, 
after  a  recent  trip  through  Western  Canada,  spoks  in  the  followin-r 
terms  on  this  subject: 

"The  contemplation  of  this  great  country  is  bewildering  whether 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  size  or  resources.  In  size  it  is  an 
empire.  Our  party  has  been  travelling  over  it  as  fast  as  the  engine 
could  carry  us  for  the  past  sixteen  days,  and  we  have  only  seen  a 
very  limited  portion  of  its  entire  area.  Its  resources  are  almost 
fabulous  in  the  aggregate,  whether  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
minerals,  timber  or  agricultural  production.  B;it  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, the  agricultui'e  of  this  country  will  be  its  greatest  industry 
through  all  the  centuries. 

**The  first  foot  of  soil  in  the  three  provinces  of  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  is  its  greatest  natural  heritage.  It  is' 
worth  more  than  all  the  mines  in  the  mountains  from  Alaska  to 
Mexico  and  more  than  all  the  forests  from  the  United  States  boun- 
dary to  the  Arctic  Sea,  vast  as  these  are.  And  next  in  value  to 
this  heritage  is  the  three  feet  of  soil  which  lies'  underneath  the 
first.  The  subsoil  is  only  secondary  in  value  to  the  soil,  for  with- 
out a  good  subsoil  the  value  of  a  good  surface  soil  is  neutralized  in 
proportion  as  the  subsoil  is  inferior.  The  worth  of  a  soil  and  sub- 
soil cannot  be  measured  in  acres.  The  measure  of  its  value  is  the 
amount  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  which  it  contains, 
in  other  words,  its  producing  power.  Viewed  from  this  standpoint, 
these  lands  are  a  heritage  of  untold  value.  One  acre  of  average^ 
soil  in  the  North-West  is  worth  more  than  twenty  acres  of  average 
soil  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  man  who  tills  the  former 
can  grow  twenty  successive  crops  without  much  diminution  in  the 
yields,  whereas  the  person  who  tills  the  latter  must  pay  the  vender 
of  fertilizers  half  as  much  for  materials  to  fertilize  an  acre  as 
would  buy  the  same  in  the  Canadian  North-West  in  order  to  grow 
a  single  remunerative  crop. 

"Next  in  value  to  the  soil  is  the  heritage  of  climate.  No 
citizen  of  north-western  Canada  should  be  anxious  to  apologize 
for  the  climate  of  his  country.  Good  as  the  soil  is,  it  would  never 
have  brought  supremacy  in  grain  production  in  this  country,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  climate.  The  blessing  of  the  climate  i^s  three- 
fold. It  consists  in  the  purity  of  the  air,  in  the  temperature  of  the 
same  and  in  the  happy  equilibrium  in  the  precipitation.    Every  one 
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knows  the  value  of  the  pure  air  in  this  country,  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  health.  But  does  everyone  know  as  to  the  inestim- 
able character  of  the  blessing  which  pure  air  proves  to  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  country?  It  prevents  the  rapid  decay  and  transforma- 
tion of  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil,  and  also  the  too  rapid 
transformation  of  inert  fertility,  thus  virtually  preventing  waste 
in  the  hand  of  nature.  In  this  fact  is  found  our  explanation  of  the 
extraordinary  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  cool  temperature  of  the 
summer  nights  is  responsible  for  the  large  relative  yields  of  the 
grain.  Raise  the  temperature  of  the  summer  days  and  nights,  and 
the  yield  of  grain  will  be  proportionately  reduced.  The  relatively 
cool  temperature  is  one  of  the  agricultural  glories  of  this  land. 
The  relatively  light  precipitation  is  also  a  great  boon  to  the  north- 
western farmer.  It^  grows  his  crops  and  does  not  destroy  them 
when  grown.  Nearly  every  portion  of  these  three  provinces  has 
a  rainfall  of  15  or  20  inches;  enough  to  grow  good  crops  of  grain 
on  farms  that  are  properly  tilled,  and  not  enough  to  waste  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  through  cracking.  In  this,  another  reason  is 
found  for  the  wonderful  producing  power  of  these  lands. 


TUIKINQ  SEVEN  FURROWS  AT  ONCE  BY  STEAM. 
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DELIVERING   GRAIN    FOR    SHIPMENT. 

Manitoba  is  the  pioneer  province  of  the  West.  As  the  Red 
River  Settlement  it  stoutly  maintained  for  years  the  possibilities 
of  the  fertile  valleys  oif  the  Assiniboine  and  the  Red.  After  the 
Dominion  was  formed  it  was  taken  in  as  a  province. 

It  is  the  smallest  of  the  western  provinces,  measuring  but 
65,000  square  miles,  yet  it  is  as  large  as  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  and  has  27,000,000  acres  of  arable  land,  about  one-sixth  of 
which  is  under  plow. 

The  Dominion  census  of  1906  gives  a  population  of  360,000. 
Most  of  thiis  population  consists  of  emigrants  from  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States  and  Eastern  Canada.  Manitoba  being  the  most 
thickly  settled  portion  of  Western  Canada  conditions  here  may  be 
regarded  as  a  fair  index  of  the  whole. 

In   1906  about  4,850,000  acres  were  under  plow. 

The  average  yield  of  wheat  for  1904  and  1905  was  about  20 
bushels;  the  average  price  85  cents  and  65  cents  respectively.  The 
cost  of  seeding,  harvesting  and  marketing  being  reckoned  at  $6.00 
per  acre,  we  have  a  balance  ranging  from  $11.00  to  $7.00  clear  profit 
to  the  farmer.  When  it  is  remembered  that  land  can  be  had  for 
from  $8  to  $30  per  acre,  according  to  location  and  improvements, 
the  financial  end  of  Manitoba  farming  may  be  appreciated. 

Manitoba  is  a  thoroughly  settled  community,  and  in  nearly 
every  part  the  difficulties  of  the  pioneer  are  a  thing  of  the  past. 
A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  the  excellence  of  the  rliilway  com- 
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munications.  From  Winnipeg  the  branches  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
•Railway  spread  out  like  a  fan.  The  main  transcontinental  line 
passes  through  Winnipeg,  and  extensions  are  built  as  needed  to 
keep  pace  with,  and  sometimes  even  to  anticipate  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing population. 

The  southern  half  of  the  province  is  generally  open  prairie, 
but  the  northern  half  is  mostly  covered  with  timber,  consisting  of 
poplar,  birch  and  spruce. 

The  climate  of  Manitoba  is  typical  of  the  interior.  The  winters 
are  cold,  but  the  air  is  dry  and  the  days  bright.  Spring  comes 
early  and  suddenly.  The  summers  are  warm  and  the  days  long, 
making  the  growing  season  equal  to  that  of  the  states  lying  to 
the  south. 

Telegraph  lines  connect  every  part  of  the  Province  with  Win- 
nipeg, and  the  telephone  and  electric  light  are  found  in  all  places 
of  importance.  The  postal  service  is  thoroughly  well  organized 
and  reaches  every  part  of  the  Province,  while  the  public  schools 
are  efficient  and  numerous.  Statistics  show  that  on  January  1st, 
1906,  there  were  1,360  organized  school  districts,  63,287  registered 
pupils  and  2,272  teachers.  Of  these  schools  29  had  been  organized 
within  the  year.  7  colleges  (6  in  Winnipeg  and  1  in  Brandon) 
and  a  university  in  Winnipeg  were  maintained. 

In  Canada  there  is  no  established  church,  every  religious  body 
being  on  an  absolute  equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  Fraternal 
orders  and  other  benevolent  associations  are  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  social  life  of  the  country.  Associations  of  importance  from 
a  more  strictly  business  point  of  view  are  the  agricultural  societies 
with  their  annual  fairs,  and  the  farmers'  institutes  for  the  discussion 
of  practical  questions. 


Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 


No  better  currants  (black,  red  and  white)  can  be  grown  than 
in  Manitoba.  Gooseberries,  raspberries  and  strawberries  yield 
regularly  crops  of  the  finest  fruit  and  stand  the  climate  well;  crab 
apples,  too,  are  heavy  bearers  and  when  well  sheltered  hardy 
varieties  of  the  standard  apples  can  be  grown  where  the  altitude 
is  not  too  high.  Ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  do  well  and  some 
farmers  now  have  their  lawns  very  tastefully  arranged  with  such 
trees  and  flowering  shrubs.  The  Dominion  Government  supply 
from  the  Experimental  Farms  1,500  trees  to  all  applicants  owning 
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farms  in  Western  Canada.  These  are  delivered  in  good  condition 
at  the  nearest  station  free  of  cost.  All  that  the  farmer  is  expected 
to  do  is  to  take  good  care  of  the  trees.  Some  of  the  early  settlers 
now  have  groves  of  trees  which  will  supply  them  with  both 
shelter  and  wood  for  fuel  for  years  to  come.  The  seed  of  the 
box  alder  or  soft  maple  can  be  gathered  in  the  fall  of  the  year  in 
abundance.  Trees  of  this  variety  are  no  more  trouble  to  grow  than 
a  crop  of  turnips. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Stephenson,  of  the  "Pine  Grove"  farm  near  Morden,  . 
Manitoba,  has  an  orchard  containing  about  five  hundred  apple 
trees,  of  which  three  hundred  are  bearing.  Most  of  his  trees  are 
still  very  young,  but  the  annual  yield  is  considerable.  Mr.  Stephen- 
son is  quite  optimistic  as  to  the  future  of  apple  growing  in  Mani- 
toba, and  it  is  believed  that  in  time  the  production  in  the  province 
will  fully  supply  the  local  demand. 
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At  a  convention  of  Manitoba  market  gardeners,  held  recently, 
Dr.  Thompson,  a  successful  fruit-grower,  stated  that  he  believed 
there  was  no  country  where  small  fruits  could  be  grown  with  less 
trouble  than  in  Manitoba.  There  were  few  insect  pests  or  dis- 
eases to  interfere  with  their  growth.     Dr.   Thompson  called  t^he 


APPLES  ON  A.  p.  Stephenson's  farm,  near  morden,  Manitoba. 


attention  of  the  farmers  to  the  fact  that  when  more  was  grown 
than  was  wanted,  they  would  find  a  very  profitable  local  demand 
for  it.  He  had,  therefore,  no  hesitation  in  advising  the  farmers 
of  Manitoba  to  grow  small  fruits. 


Mixed  and  Dairy  Farming. 

For  many  years  Manitoba  was  treated  as  almost  exclusively  a 
wheat-growing  country,  but  this  is  changed  now,  and  stock-raisings 
and  dairying  are  attracting  much  attention.     On  January  1st,  1905, 
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the  number  of  horses  in  the  province  was  set  down  at  143,386; 
cattle,  306,943,  of  which  127,562  were  milch  cows;  sheep,  18,228;  pigs, 
118,986.  Cattle  raising  is  especially  profitable,  as  there  is  a 
splendid  market  close  by.  At  least  80,000  cattle  are  required  each 
year  for  home  consumption,  while  the  young  cattle  find  a  ready 
sale  among  the  ranchers   of  the  west. 

Dairying  is  becoming  a  more  important  industry  every  year  in 
Manitoba. 

In  1896  the  Provincial  Government  established  a  dairy  school 
in  Winnipeg,  which  has  been  a  great  success.  It  is  fitted  up  in  the 
most  modern  way,  and  has  trained  many  of  those  now  in  charge 
of  the  creameries  and  factories  throughout  the  Province.  Any 
resident  of  Manitoba  may  attend  without  paying  fees. 

The  dairy  statistics  for  the  Province  of  Manitoba  for  1906  are: 

Pounds        Price  Value 
per  lb. 

Butter,    dairy 4,698,882           18.3  $840,006.85 

Butter,  creamery 1,552,812          22  342,495.48 

Total .$1,182,502.33 

Pounds        Price  Value 

per  lb. 
Cheese,  factory 1,501,729  13  $195,244.51 

Total   dairy  products    $1,377,746.84 

Dairy  butter  shows  an  increase  in  one  year  of  about  39  per  cent, 
and  an  increase  of  $1.33  per  100  pounds  in  the  price. 

Creamery  butter  shows  a  gain  of  20  per  cent.,  with  an  average 
price  of  22c  per  pound. 

The  amount  of  cheese  manufactured  was  25  per  cent,  over  1905, 
and  the  advance  in  price  was  $3  per  100  pounds. 

Manitoba  has  great  advantages  as  a  dairy  country.  The  pas- 
turage is  very  rich  and  nutritious,  with  an  abundance  of  variously 
flavored  grasses;  the  ^valer  supply  is  excellent,  and  ample  both  for 
watering  the  stock  and  for  use  in  the  dairies,  streams  of  pure  run- 
ning water  being  often  available. 

The  annual  government  report  on  the  crops  and  agricultural 
conditions  in  the  province  for  the  year  1906  has  been  issued.  The 
total  wheat  yield  for  the  province  was  61,250,413  bushels,  being 
over  5,000,000  bushels  increase  over  last  year.     Other  crops  show 
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a  proportionate  increase.  The  whole  report  shows  that  the 
farming"  community  of  Manitoba  is  in  a  most  flourishing  condition. 

The  oat  crop  for  the  Province  of  Manitoba  for  the  year  1906 
was  50,692,977  bushels;  barley,  17,532,553  bushels;  flax,  274„330 
bushels;  Rye,  100,000;  Peas,  67,301  bushels;  corn,  249,840  bushels; 
Potatoes,  4,702,595  bushels. 

In  1905  the  estimated  amount  expended  in  farm  buildings  in 
Manitoba  was  $3,944,101,  while   in  the  year  1906  it  was  $4,515,085. 


Liberal  Exemption  Law. 

Manitoba  has  a  liberal  exemption  law;  that  is,  the  law  protects 
from  seizure  for  debt,  where  mo  mortgage  exists,  a  certain  number 
of  horses,  cattle,  swine  and  poultry,  some  household  effects  and  a 
year's  provisions,  so  that  if  a  settler  who  has  not  mortgaged  his 
property  is  overtaken  by  misfortune,  he  cannot  be  turned  out  of 
his  house  and  home. 


Land  for  Immigrants. 

The  new  comer  has  the  choice  of  four  ways  of  securing  a  farm; 
he  may  homestead,  he  may  buy  land  from  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company,  or  other  holders,  he  may  rent  an  already  culti- 
vated farm,  or  he  may  buy  an  improved  farm  on  the  crop  payment 
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plan.  The  terms  on  which  nearly  all  the  farms  are  leased  is  the 
half-share  plan.  The  owner  of  the  farm  provides  the  seed  (and  if 
he  is  wise,  sees  that  it  is  clean  and  of  the  best  quality);  he  also 
pays  for  one-half  the  threshing  and  half  the  twine,  and  in  return 
gets  one-half  the  crop  put  into  the  granary  on  the  farm.  The 
tenant  does  all  the  work  and  also  the  statute  labor,  which  is 
generally  five  days  for  a  half  section,  and  he,  too,  gets  one-half  the 
crop.  To  buy  a  farm  on  the  crop-payment  plan  the  holder  in  most 
cases  asks  a  cash  payment  of  from  $500  to  $1,000.  The  purchaser 
delivers  in  the  nearest  elevator  one-half  the  crop  till  the  land  is 
paid  for.  The  price  is  agreed  upon  and  six  per  cent,  interest  is 
charged  on  the  unpaid  principal.  The  purchaser,  if  the  land  is  of 
good  quality  and  near  to  market,  runs  no  risk,  as  he  always  has  a 
fair  return  for  his  labor  and  in  a  few  years  owns  the  farm. 

Opportunities  to  rent  farms  in  the  older  settled  districts  are 
not  uncommon,  and  are  often  worth  seizing.  The  farms  are  rented 
generally  during  the  winter  or  early  spring  for  a  year  or  more,  the 
rent  depending  largely  upon  the  kind  and  value  of  the  improve- 
ments. 

Cheap  Fuel. 

Besides  the  large  tracts  of  forests,  both  in  and  adjacent  to 
Manitoba,  there  are  vast  coal  areas  contiguous  to  the  province  of 
such  extent  as  to  be  practically  inexhaustible.  The  Manitoba 
Legislature  has  effected  an  arrangement  by  which  this  coal  is  to 
be  supplied  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $2.50  to  $5  per  ton,  according 
to  locality. 

At  Banflf,  Alta.,  deposits  of  anthracite  coal  have  been  recently 
opened  up  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company.  The  coal 
resembles  that  obtained  from  the  famous  Pennsylvania  mines, 
and. will  be  supplied  to  the  whole  of  Manitoba  and  the  North- 
West. 

Cities  and  Towns  in  Manitoba. 

Winnipeg,  the  capital  of  Manitoba,  and  the  largest  city  in  Can- 
ada west  of  Lake  Superior,  is  about  midway  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans.  In  1870  its  population  was  215;  in  1874  it  was 
1,869;  in  1902,  48,411,  and  1907,  110,000,  and  is  steadily  increasing. 
Wipnipeg  is  naturally  a  centre  for  the  wholesale  and  jobbing 
trade  of  the  North-West  aftd  every  branch  of  business  is 
represented;  all  the  principal  chartered  banks  of  Canada  have 
branches   here,   and  there  are   a   large    number   of   manufacturing 
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establishments.  There  are  extensive  stockyards,  and  immense 
abattoirs,  arranged  for  slaughtering  and  chilling  the  meat  for  ship- 
ment to  Europe  and  other  markets.  There  is  ample  cold  storage 
in  the  city  for  dairy  produce,  etc.  It  is  an  important  railway  centre, 
from  which  both  the  East  and  the  West  may  be  reached.  Branch 
lines  run  to  nearly  every  part  of  the  Province  and  a  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  connects  with  the  Soo  line  at  Emerson  thus 
affording  a  direct  and  easy  route  to  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and 
Chicago. 

The  yards  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  at  Winnipeg  are 
the  largest  in  the  world  operated  by  one  company,  and  contain 
120  miles   of  track. 

Winnipeg  is  the  political  as  well  as  the  commercial  centre  of 
Western  Canada.  The  Legislative  and  the  Departmental  buildings 
of  the  Manitoba  Government  and  the  chief  immigration,  lands 
and  timber  offices  of  the  Dominion  Government  for  the  west  are 
located  here.      The   Canadian   Pacific   Railway  Company  has   its 
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chief  offices  in  the  west  in  Winnipeg,  and  also  the  head  offices  of 
its  land  department,  where  full  information  regarding  the  com- 
pany's land  can  be  obtained. 

The  largest  towns  in  the  province  outside  of  Winnipeg  are  on 
the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway: — Portage  la  Prairie, 
56  miles  west  (papulation  about  5,500),  and  Brandon  (population 
11,000),  133  miles  west  are  important  railroad  junction  points  and 
centres  for  a  considerable  area  of  grand  farming  country. 

There  are  many  other  important  towns,  with  populations  rang- 
ing from  3,000  to  5,000.  Grain  elevators  have  been  erected  at 
nearly  every  railway  station.  Stores  will  be  found  in  every  town 
facilitating  the  business  of  the  neighboring  settlements. 


ON   LAKE   WINNIPEG. 
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The  Province  of  Saskatchewan  contains  220,229  square  miles. 
It  is  700  miles  from  south  to  north  and  a  little  more  than  400  from 
east  to  west.  It,  therefore,  of  necessity  has  a  variety  of  climates. 
The  northern  half  is  largely  unexplored.  The  southern  half  may  be 
divided  into  the  agricultural  and  grazing  sections. 

The  eastern  portion,  for  a  distance  of  some  120  miles  west 
from  its  eastern  boundary,  is  practically  a  continuation  to  the 
westward  of  the  grain-growing  areas  of  Manitoba.  The  soil  is  a 
friable  loam,  easily  worked,  and  producing  excellent  crops  of 
wheat,  coarse  grains,  and  vegetables.  The  winter  climate  answers 
all  requirements,  both  as  to  degree  of  cold  and  as  to  sufficiency 
of  snowfall,  for  the  production  of  the  No.  1  hard  wheat  for  which 
Western  Canada  is  now  noted.  This  district  will  one  day  be  one 
of  the  greatest  wheat-producing  sections  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, and  for  the  following  reasons :  1st — It  has  a  soil  particu- 
larly rich  in  the  food  of  the  wheat  plant.  2nd — It  has  a  climate 
that  brings  the  plant  to  maturity  with  great  rapidity.  3rd — On 
account  of  its  northern  latitude  it  receives  more  sunshine  during 
the  period  of  growth  than  the  country  to  the  south.  4th — Absence 
of  rust  due  to  dryness  of  climate.     5th — Absence  of  insect  foes. 

These  conditions  are  especially  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
the  hard,  flinty  wheat  so  greatly  prized  by  millers  all  the  world 
over,  and  commanding  a  higher  price  than  the  softer  varieties 
grown  elsewhere. 

The  summers  leave  little  to  be  desired  in  an  agricultural  coun- 
try, cyclones  or  violent  storms  being  thus  far  unknown.  In  most 
parts  good  water  can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  d^epth. 
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Coal  in  abundance  is  found  in  the  south,  in  the  district  drained 
by  the  Souris  River.  Sufficient  wood  for  all  purposes  for  many- 
years  to  come  is  to  be  found  along  the  rivers  and  in  the  Moose 
Mountains. 

The  possibilities  of  Southern  Saskatchewan  are  shown  by  the 
averages  of  tests  made  at  the  experimental  farm  at  Indian  Head, 
where  eleven  varieties*  of  the  most  suitable  wheat,  sown  on  April 
the  15th,  were  cut  in  130  days,  and  yielded  4,314  pounds  of  straw 
and  43  bushels  and  2  pounds  of  grain  per  acre. 

This  area  embraces  the  Regina  and  Moose  Jaw  plains,  nearly  .very 
acre  of  which  is  first  class  wheat  land,  the  celebrated  Indian  Head 
district  and  the  favored  Moose  Mountain  settlement.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  these  lands  could 
be  bought  from  the  Railway  Company  at  $3.00  per  acre,  and  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  free  grant  lands  were  vacant.  Now 
the  free  homesteads  are  exhausted  and  lands  sell  freely  at  from 
$8.00  to  $20.00  per  acre.  This  part  of  the  province  is  well  served 
by  the  main  line  and  branches  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

North  of  the  Qu'Appelle  River,  along  the  Pheasant  Hills  and 
the  Manitoba  and  North- Western  branches  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  are  excellent  mixed  farming  tracts. 

Southwestern  Saskatchewan,  embracing  that  section  of  country 
lying  between  the  South  Saskatchewan  River  and  the  International 
boundary,  and  west  of  the  Moose  Jaw  district,  has  hitherto  been 
regstrded  as  semi-arid,  with  here  and  there  localities  with  sufficient 
rainfall  to  insure  average  crops  four  years  out  of  five.  The  rain- 
fall at  Swift  Current,  however,  for  the  past  ten  years  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  the  best  wheat  growing  districts  in  Canada. 

From  Swift  Current  to  the  Alberta  boundary  is  mainly  a  ranch- 
ing country.  Two  features  have  peculiarly  fitted  it  for  cattle  and 
sheep.  The  first  is  the  "buffalo  grass."  The  plains  are  covered 
with  a  short,  crisp  herbage,  which,  though  it  turns  brown  at  mid- 
summer, remains  green  and  growing  at  the  roots.  On  this  cattle 
and  sheep  thrive  the  whole  year  round,  and  there  is  little  need  to 
provide  other  fodder  at  any  season  of  the  year.  The  other  natural 
advantage  is  the  "chinook"  wind.  This  blows  from  the  moun- 
tains and  licks  up  the  snowfall  in  winter  with  wonderful  rapidity. 
The  severity  of  the  climate  is  greatly  mitigated  thereby,  and  cattle 
and  sheep  face  the  winter  with  little  or  no  artificial  protection. 
The  Cypress  Hills  are  especially  adapted  for  stock-raising. 

Further  north,  between  the  south  and  north  branches  of  the 
Saskatchewan  River,  are  immense  stretches  of  open  prairie  land 
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particularly  suited  to  wheat  growing  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  it 
is  probable  that  these  plains  will  within  a  few  years  compare  fav- 
orably as  a  grain-growing  section  with  the  southeasterly  portion 
of  the  province.  The  Moose  Jaw  Branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  and  also  the  Pheasant  Hills  Branch  from  Saskatoon  to 
Wetaskiwin,  will  assist  in  developing  this  territory. 

North  and  east  of  the  arable  part  of  Saskatchewan  stretch  ex- 
tensive tracts  of  the  finest  spruce  timber.  From  this  the  settler 
now  get*s,  and  will  get  for  all  time,  cheap  building  material.  It 
will  also  be  very  valuable  when  the  opportunities  it  gives  for 
pulp  and  paper,  industries  have  been  recognized. 

The  series  of  lakes  north  of  the  Saskatchewan  River  are  well 
stocked  with  fish.  Lake  trout,  pike,  pickerel,  sturgeon  and  white 
fish  abound,  and  are  available  for  export  as  well  as  local  con- 
sumption. 

Dairying  in  Saskatchewan 


On  the  open  prairie  portions  of  the  province  farmers  devote 
their  energies  largely  to  exclusive  wheat  growing,  but  in  the 
eastern  and  northeastern  districts  conditions  for  mixed  farming 
and  dairying  are  eminently  suitable.    The  natural  growth  of  grass 
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is  abundant  and  affords  ample  pasture  of  excellent  quality  for 
stock.  In  addition  to  this  the  country  is  well  watered.  Where 
streams  and  small  lakes  do  not  exist  a  sufficient  supply  of  good 
well  water  is  easily  obtainable  within  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet 
of  the  surface.  Furthermore,  the  settlements  suitable  for  mixed 
farming  are  comparatively  well  wooded  with  bluffs  of  trees  which 
serve  as  shelter  for  stock  during  the  warm  summer  months  and 
also  from  the  cool  autumn  winds,  as  well  as  affording  relief  from 
flies.  The  trees  in  most  districts  are  of  such  a  size  that  they  can, 
in  many  cases,  be  used  in  providing  buildings  for  comfortably 
housing  stock  during  the  winter  months,  thus  permitting  the  set- 
tlers to  engage  in  mixed  farming  without  any  great  outlay  of 
money  when  they  first  arrive  in  the  country. 

With  the  exception  of  one  creamery,  which  commenced  opera- 
tions in  1906,  all  the  creameries  in  the  province  are  co-operative 
institutions  and  are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture^  Regina.  The  local  matters  requiring  attention  are 
supervised  by  a  Board  of  Directors  appointed  each  year  for  that 
•purpose,  and  the  Department  assumes  the  work  of  finding  a  market 
for  all  produce  beside  keeping  the  books  for  all  creamery  com- 
panies. Detailed  certified  reports  are  sent  weekly  by  creamery 
managers  and  from  these  patrons  and  companies  receive  a  monthly 
advance  on  their  butter  and  at  the  close  of  the  season,  when  all 
butter  has  been  marketed,  the  balance  remaining,  after  deducting 
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manufacturing  expenses,  is  distributed  by  the  Department.  This 
system  tends  to  establish  confidence  among  the  dairy  farmers  as 
the  financin^f  is  altogether  under  Government  control,  and  monthly 
payments  are  promptly  made  regardless  of  any  sales  of  butter. 
While  the  creamery  work  is  but  in  its  infancy,  it  is  estimated  that 
upwards  of  300,000  pounds  of  butter  will  be  manufactured  during 
this  year.  In  addition  to  this,  the  make  of  dairy  butter  is  esti- 
mated at  over  700,000  pounds. 


Official  Report  for  1906 

Figures  have  been  compiled  indicating  the  agricultural  progres:s 
of  the  Canadiian  West  during  the  past  year,  showing  that  the  grrju 
crop  of  the  three  provinces  totalled  201,020,148  bushels.  There 
are  1,200  interior  elevators,  and  yet  these  are  insufficient  to  handle 
the  grain  crop. 

The  cattle  industry  also  is  a  very  important  factor  in  the 
country's  wealth,  $4,029,639  net  having  been  paid  to  ranchers 
alone  last  year,  the  prices  ruling  fairly  high,  an  average  of  over 
$47  per  head  for  export  steers  being  paid.  Some  130,000  head  of 
cattle  were  received  at  the  Winnipeg  stock  yards,  and  nearly 
86,000  were  carried  to  tiie  seaboard  over  the  Canadian  Pa-cific 
Railway,  an  increase  of  27,000  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

The  supply  of  hogs  was  altogether  inadequate  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  market,  and  an  average  price  of  $7.11  per  hundred- 
weight prevaiied. 

The  supply  of  sheep  is  much  below  the  requirements  of  the 
market. 

Towns  in  Saskatchewan 

Regina,  formerly  the  territorial  capital  and  now  the  capital  of 
the  province,  has  a  population  .of  about  7,000,  is  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  and  is  the  terminus  of  the  Areola 
branch  from  the  southeast. 

Prince  Albert,  the  oldest  town  of  size  in  the  province,  with  a 
population  of  4,000,  is  located  on  the  Saskatchewan  River,  near  the 
centre  of  the  province. 

Moose  Jaw,  population  7,000,  is  a  divisional  point  on  the  main  . 
line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway;  it  is  an  important  business 
centre  and   is   situated   in   one   of  the   best   wheat   sect  ion  s..'jprf-  the 
province,     It  is  the  pnhw  wbtTc  the  Sun  Vine,  nw^iing  to  St,  Puul, 
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Minneapolis  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  connects  with  the  main  line  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  A  branch  line  is  being  built  north- 
westerly and  will  open  up  immense  tracts  of  finest  wheat  lands. 

Saskatoon,  with  a  population  of  about  2,500,  is  a  thriving  town 
on  the  Pheasant  Hills  branch,  and  is  the  junction  point  of  that 
line  with  the  line  running  from  Regina  to  Prince  Albert. 

Weyburn,  on  the  Soo  line,  is  becoming  a  very  important  busi- 
ness centre. 

There  are  many  other  important  towns,  and  at  nearly  every 
station  are  elevators,  stores,  and  all  the  business  facilities  which 
the  settlers  require. 


ins   FIRST    HARVEST. 
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North  of  the  International  BouDdary  line  and  imftiediately  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  lies  the  Province  of  Alberta — a  land 
blessed  with  all  that  is  necessary  to  happiness  and  prosperity. 

Between  the  49th  and  60th  parallel  of  latitude  between  the  110th 
and  120th  meridians  lie  281,000  square  miles  of  possibilities.  No 
other  political  division  of  the  great  virgin  empire  of  the  North- 
West  contains  more  that  is  necessary  to  modern  civilization  and 
less  that  is  useless.  Here  are  mountains  and  plains,  foothills  and 
valleys,  rolling  prairies  with  wooded  stretches  between,  dense 
forests  and  grassy  meadows,  clean-shored,  timber-girded  lakes  and 
winding  brooks,  cold  mountain  streams  and  navigable  rivers,  and  a 
soil  rich  rn  the  alluvial  and  vegetable  accumulations  of  centuries. 
And  as  if  not  content  with  these  outward  signs  of  her  favor.  Nature 
hid  beneath  the  surface  vast  deposits  of  coal  and  other  minerals; 
she  filled  the  subterranean  reservoirs  with  gas  and  oil,  and  sprin- 
kled the  sands  of  the  mountain  streams  with  gold.  That  no  living 
thing  should  go  athirst  she  gathered  together  the  waters  of  the 
mountains  and  brought  them  to  the  plains  to  be  directed  by  the 
ingenuity  of  man  to  the  use  of  the  grazing  herds  and  the  planted 
fields.  Then,  to  crown  her  effort  and  leave  nothing  incomplete, 
she  brought  the  Chinook  wind,  warm  with  the  breath  of  May,  to 
temper  the  north  wind. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  the  casual  observer  in  look- 
ing over  the  map  of  the  Canadian  North-West  is  the  apparent 
remoteness  of  Alberta.  Leaning  against  the  eastern  shoulder  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  it  seems  a  long  way  from  the  great^centres 
of  civilization.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  to  be  remote 
from  one  place  is  to  be  near  another  and  that  isolation  itself  has 
advantages. 

On  reaching  Alberta  you  feel  at  once  the  sundering  of  eastern 
ties— even  the  middle  west  is  out  of  your  mental  range — you  are 
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in  another  world,  the  world  of  the  Pacific.  You  are  east  of  the 
mountains,  yes,  but  you  are  within  the  sphere  of  the  commercial 
west.  The  markets  of  the  agricultural  products  of  Alberta  will 
ultimately  be  to  the  west — to  the  Orient,  as  it  is  now  to  the  mining 
districts  of  British  Columbia.  Her  coal  will  go  down  grade  to  the 
east — to  the  plains  of  Saskatchewan  and  the  prairies  of  Manitoba, 
but  her  agricultural  products  will  seek  a  nearer  market.  It  is  over 
two  thousands  miles  to  Montreal,  and  but  six  hundred  to  Victoria. 
Alberta  stands  in  the  very  gateway  of  railroad  development. 
Through  its  territory  lead  the  great  river  valleys,  and  beyond  are 
the  mountain  passes.  From  Calgary  on  the  main  line  of  the  Can- 
adian Pacific  a  branch  extends  north  to   Edmonton,  and  another 


DAYSLAND — A  ONE-YEAR-OLD  TOWN  OF  ALBERTA. 

south  to  Macleod,  where  it  connects  with  the  Crowsnest  branch 
running  into  the  Kootenay  mining  country. 

Central  Alberta  is  an  immense  area  of  the  most  fertile  land, 
well  timbered  and  well  watered.  The  soil  consists  of  from  one  to 
three  feet  of  black  vegetable  mould,  with  little  or  no  mixture  of 
sand  or  gravel.  In  ordinary  good  seasons  a  yield  of  oats  of  100 
weighed  bushels  to  the  acre  has  not  been  uncommon;  less  than  60 
bushels  is  considered  below  the  average,  70  to  85  bushels  averaging 
50  pounds  to  the  bushel,  being  an  ordinary  yield;  the  barley  will 
yield  60  bushels  and  wheat  over  40,  and  potatoes  of  from  two  to 
three  pounds  weight  are  not  a  rarity. 

Live  stock  of  all  kinds  is  raised  extensively,  including  horses 
of  all  grades,  from  heavy  draught  to  Indian  ponies,  horned  cattle, 
sheep,  pigs  and  poultry.  Native  horses  do  well  without  stabling  all 
the  year  round,  but  good  stock  of  whatever  kind  requires  good 
treatment  to  bring  it  to  its  best,  when  it  is  most  profitable. 
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There  are  few  summer  or  winter  storms.  As  a  consequence, 
a  fine  class  of  cattle  can  be  raised  very  cheaply  and  with  less 
danger  of  loss  in  this  district  than  in  some  other  parts.  The 
advantages  which  tell  so  heavily  in  favor  of  the  district  for  cattle 
raising,  tell  as  heavily  in  favor  of  dairying. 

Native  fruits — wild  strawberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  sas- 
katoon and  cranberries,  cherries  and  black  currants — grow  in  pro- 
fusion almost  everywhere,  and  tobacco  is  successfully  cultivated. 
Splendid  vegetables  are  raised,  and  Wetaskiwin  is  noted  for  its  tur- 
nips. All  through  the  country  small  game,  principally  mallard  and 
teal,  prairie  chicken  and  partridge,  is  very  plentiful,  and, deer  may 
not  infrequently  be  found. 

To  accommodate  the  great  increase  of  settlement  north  of 
Calgary  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  are  constructing 
two  branch  lines  in  an  easterly  direction  from  the  Edmonton 
Branch.  They  start  from  Wetaskiwin  and  Lacombe,  running 
through  very  fertile  districts,  and  will  connect  with  the  Pheasant 
Hills  branch. 

Southern  Alberta,  between  Macleod  and  Calgary,  has  attracted 
many  settlers  lately.  Four  years  ago  the  sixty  miles  from  Macleod 
to  High  River  were  given  up  to  ranching,  and  there  was  hardly  a 
house  to  be  seen;  now  there  are  thriving  towns  eight  to  twelve 
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miles  apart.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  water  may  be  easily  obtained; 
unlimited  supplies  of  timber  await  the  lumberman  in  the  mountains, 
and  grey  sandstone  for  building  purposes  is  plentiful.  Fall  wheat 
is  grown  successfully.  Southern  Alberta  is  level,  open  prairie  in 
the  eastern  portion,  but  is  much  broken  along  the  western  side 
by  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies.  The  live  stock  industry  is  still 
the  chief  one,  although  the  conditions  are  fast  changing  the  large 
herds  to  smaller  ones,  which  can  be  more  easily  handled  and 
cared  for.  Large  numbers  of  young  beef  cattle  are  usually  im- 
ported from  the  east  to  be  fattened  on  the  Southern  Alberta  ranges, 
and  are  again  profitably  shipped  as  matured  beef  to  Eurcpcn  and 
eastern  markets  and  ta  British  Columbia  and  the  Yukon.  Mixed 
farming  is  now  extensively  carried  on  in  Southern  Alberta,  and 
is  very  profitable.  With  a  rapidly  extending  system  of  irrigation, 
this  and  other  farming  operations  will  develop  very  quickly. 


Chief  Towns. 

Calgary  is  a  busy  city  of  15,000  population,  which  is  rapidly  in- 
creasdng.  It  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bow  and  Eibow 
Rivers,  about  70  miles  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is  the  cen- 
tre of  the  northern  ranching  districts  of  Southern  Alberta,  and' 
supplies  many  of  the  smaller  mining  towns  in  the  west.  It  is  built 
principally  of  grey  sandstone.  It  is  the  junction  of  the  Calgary 
&  Edmonton  branch  with  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  being  a  divisional  point,  with  machine  shops,  etc.  It  is 
also  the  headquarters  of  the  British  Columbia  Land  and  the  Irri-  . 
gation  Departnlents  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company. 

Edmonton,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Saskatchewan,  is  the 
provincial  capital  and  the  market  town  for  the  farmers,  traders, 
miners,  etc.,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Saskatchewan,  and  for  the 
trade  of  the  great  Mackenzie  Basin.  It  is  a  well  built  and  pros- 
perous town  with  a  population  of  about  12,000. 

Strathcona,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Saskatchewan  (popula- 
tion 3,500),  and  the  present  northern  terminus  of  the  Edmonton 
branch  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  is  another  rising  centre. 

Medicine  Hat  has  a  population  of  3,500  and  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  South  Saskatchewan  River.  Natural  gas  wells  supply 
the  town  with  the  material  for  heating  and  lighting. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  other  important  towns  and  vil- 
lages throughout  Alberta,  which  are  growing  both  in  wealth  and 
population. 
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Horse  Raising. 

The  Alberta  horse  has  already  become  noted  for  endurance, 
lung  power  and  perfect  freedom  from  hereditary  and  other  diseases. 
Thoroughbreds  from  Great  Britain  and  Kentucky,  Clydesdales 
from  Scotland,  Percherons  from  France,  and  trotting  stock  from 
the  United  States  have  been  imported  at  great  expense,  with  the 
result  that  the  young  horse  of  Alberta  will  compare  with  any  in 
Canada,  and  finds  a  ready  market.  Good  three-quarter  bred  Clydes 
and  Shires  which  at  maturity  will  weigh  1,400  to  1,600  lbs.,  have 
been  selling  at  three  years  old  readily  from  $100  to  $125.  Good 
quality  of  other  classes  bring  from  $60  to  $100. 


ALBERTA   HORSES. 


Sheep,  Hogs  and  Poultry  Raising. 


For  sheep  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  rich,  well  watered 
grass  lands,  adapted  in  every  way  to  produce  first-class  mutton  and 
fine  fleeces.  Sheep  mature  early  owing  to  the  excellent  quality  of 
the  grass.  The  popular  breeds  are  Shropshires  and  Downs,  in 
some  cases   crossed  with    Merinos. 

The  favorite  breeds  of  hogs  are  Berkshires,  small  Yorkshire 
Whites  and  Tamworths.  Hog  raising  may  be  increased  indefinite- 
ly, as  the  demand  exceeds  greatly  the  supply.  At  present  Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  do  not  produce  50  per  cent,  nor 
British  Columbia  25  per  cent,  of  the  ham  and  bacon  they  consume. 
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The  Orient  will  also  take  a  large  quantity.  As  things  are  the 
Eastern  Provinces  and  the  United  States  meet  the  demand,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  West  should  not  raise  its  own  hogs. 
One  of  the  most  profitable  branches  of  farming  in  the  Can- 
adian West  is  the  production  of  eggs.  During  the  winter  months 
prices  range  from  30c.  to  60c.  a  dozen.  There  is  a  ready  demand 
for  fowls  for  home  consumption,  the  supply  not  nearly  equalling 
the  demand.  This  climate  cannot  be  surpassed  for  the  rearing  of 
turkeys,  the  dryness  and  altitude  being  especially  favorable  for  this 
profitable  bird.  Geese  grow  to  a  large  size  on  the  rich  pasture 
without  very  much  care  or  extra  feeding. 


Cattle  Raising. 

There  are  countless  herds  of  fat  cattle  on  the  ranges  of  South- 
ern Alberta,  which  at  any  season  are  neither  fed  nor  sheltered. 
Shorthorns,  Herefords  and  Polled  Angus  (black  and  red  of  the 
latter),  are  the  chief  breeds.  There  are  some  Holsteins  and  Ayr-- 
shires,  but  they  are  not  generally  used,  except  where  dairying  is 
the  desideratum.     For  the  small  stock  breeds,  where  dairying  and 
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beef  producing  must  go  hand  in  hand,   probably  a  good  milking 
strain  of  Shorthorns  will  be  the  most  profitable. 

The  ranching  industry  in  Southern  Alberta  seems,  however,  to 
be  undergoing  a  radical  alteration.  The  rancher  is  giving  way  to 
the  mixed  farmer.  Some  of  the  larger  men  are  realizing  on  their 
property,  and  are  being  replaced  by  farmers,  who  have  some  of 
their  land  under  crop,  but  keep  a  herd  of  cattle  as  well. 


Crops  of  1906 

The  crop  areas  and  yields  of  1906  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta,  according  to  the  Provincial  official  returns,  were  as 
follows : 

Bushels.  Acres.       Average. 

Wheat.    .* 94,119,626  4,614,827  20.39 

Oats 86,216,627  2,024,127  42.59 

Barley 20,779,734  591,393  35.13 

Flax 695,180  49,372  14.08 


Game  in  Alberta. 

Alberta  is  an  attractive  country  for  the  sportsman.  Wild  duck 
of  all  varieties,  geese,  prairie  chicken,  blue  grouse,  snipe,  partridge 
and  all  other  game  are  usually  plentiful,  while  in  the  north  and  the 
mountain  regions  of  the  south,  deer,  moose,  and  other  large  game 
are  by  no  means  uncommon.  Bands  of  antelope  are  also  often 
seen  on  the  plains  in  the  south.  Trout  of  several  species  abound 
in  most  of  the  streams  and  lakes  of  Southern  Alberta. 


Alberta  Winter  Wheat. 


The  development  of  winter  wheat  cultivation  in  the  Province 
of  Alberta  has  been  so  rapid  and  successful,  that  those  who  have 
not  been  favored  with  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  growing  crops, 
the  reaping,  threshing  and  marketing  of  same,  are  apt  to  discredit 
the  published  reports. 

The  area  sown  in  1903  was  only  3,444  acres  and  this  yielded  in 
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1903,  82,420  bushels,  an  average  of  23.86  bushels  per  acre.  In  1903 
some  8,300  acres  were  sown,  yielding  in  1904,  152,125  bushels.  The 
crop  of  1905  was  very  large.  In  1906  the  spring  conditions  were 
not  as  favorable  a^  in  the  previous  year;  the  acreage  under  crop 
was  43,660  and  the  estimated  yield  907,421  bushels. 

In  Alberta  are  millions  of  acres  of  virgin  prairie  land  as  good 
as  that  which  has  already  been  cultivated  and  it  is  only  natural  to 
predict  a  tremendous  influx  of  farmers  to  take  advantage  of  the 
conditions  which  prevail. 


Irrigation  and  Irrigation  Development. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  has  now  under  con- 
struction one  of  the  largest  irrigation  schemes  on  the  American 
Continent.     It  embraces  an  area  of  some  3,000,000  acres  lying  east 
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of  Calgary  between  the  Bow  River  and  the  Red  Deer  River. 
Of  this  area  the  Company  expects  to  be  able  to  supply  water 
to  irrigate  about  1,500,000  acres.  Canals  have  already  been  com- 
pleted which  are  capable  of  furnishing  water  for  irrigating  110,000 
acres. 

The  district  comprised  within  the  Company's  irrigation  block 
is  at.  the  present  time  the  largest  unoccupied  block  of  good  land 
in  the  West,  and  with  the  introduction  of  the  irrigation  system, 
will  afford  a  first-class  opportunity  for  ranchmen  who  desire  to 
obtain  ranges  for  grazing  purposes,  to  which  are  attached  lands  on 
which  fodder  may  be  raised  every  year  by  irrigation.  It  will  also 
attract  the  immigrant  who  desires  to  obtain  a  small  holding  where 
he  can  combine  ranching  on  a  small  scale  with  dairy  or  mixed 
farming. 

Full  information,  maps  and  pamphlets  descriptive  of  this 
scheme  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  J.  S.  Dennis,  Superin- 
tendent of  Irrigation,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

Many  individual  owners  or  ranch  companies  have  undertaken 
irrigation  of  their  own  land,  and  there  are  some  large  corpora- 
tions carrying  on  the  work  on  a  large  scale.  The  Calgary  Irriga- 
tion Company  has  35  miles  of  main  ditch  to  the  west  of  Calgary, 
and  the  Alberta  Railway  and  Irrigation  Company,  with  headquar- 
ters at  Lethbridge,  have  constructed  130  miles  of  ditch.  As  a  result 
a  prosperous  beet  sugar  factory  has  been  established  at  Raymond, 
and  three  good  settlements  have  sprung  up. 

Beet  Sugar  Industry  in  Alberta. 

The  character  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  Southern  Alberta  has 
for  many  years  indicated  the  suitability  of  the  district  for  the 
growth  of  sugar  beets.  It  was  not,  however,  until  actual  experi- 
ments in  connection  with  their  growth  were  made  in  the  Raymond 
District,  south  of  Lethbridge,  that  it  became  evident  that  both  the 
soil  and  the  climate  were  specially  adapted  to  the  growth  of  these 
roots.  Following  that  experiment  a  beet  sugar  factory  was  erected 
at  Raymond  and  has  been  in  operation  for  four  years.  The  beets 
raised  in  that  district  are  of  very  exceptional  quality  both  as  to 
purity  and  percentage  of  saccharine  matter,  and  the  factory  is  turn- 
ing out  a  large  quantity  of  first-class  sugar.  Following  these,  ex- 
periments have  been  made  at  certain  points  adjacent  to  the  main 
line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company  between  Calgary 
and  Medicine  Hat  in  the  growth  of  sugar  beets  and  the  results 
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obtained  indicate  that  that  district  will  produce  beets  of  first-class 
quality.  The  sugar  beet,  while  necessitating  considerable  labor  in 
its  cultivation,  gives  a  first-class  return  to  the  farmers  and  it  now 
seems  certain  that  within  a  short  time  large  areas  in  Southern  Al- 
berta will  be  devoted  to  the  production  of  sugar  beets  and  in  the 
near  future  several  large  factories  will  be  in  operation  producing 
sugar  on  an  extensive  scale. 


Dairying. 

There  are  now  nineteen  Government  creameries  in  operation,  of 
which  number  probably  eight  will  be  running  all  winter.  Besides 
these,  there  are  private  creameries  located  at  Didsbury,  Knee  Hill, 
Berrydale,  Bowden,  Red  Deer,  Pine  Lake,  Mayton,  Neapolis,  Con- 
tent, Ponoka,  Valley  City,  Highland  Park,  Lamerton,  Leduc  and 
Cardston.     A  number  of  others  are  under  project. 

The  main  creameries  established  on  the  co-operative  principle 
and  operated  by  the  Provincial  Department  of  Agriculture  are  situ- 
ated at  Calgary,  Olds,  Markerville,  Red  Deer,  Evarts,  Blackfalds, 
Lacombe,  Earlville,  Wetaskiwin,  Clover  Bar,  Innisfail,  Beaver 
Hills,  Stony  Plains,  Martins,  Ferry  Bank,  Rosenroll,  Pine  Lake, 
Stettler  and  Crossfields. 

The  main  creameries  are  equipped  with  first-class  cold  storage 
rooms  and  other  modern  improvements.     A  regular  semi-weekly 
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refrigerator  service  is  furnished  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
which  makes  it  practicable  to  ship  perishable  food  products  to  the 
markets  in  the  pink  of  condition. 

Good  prices  are  obtained  for  the  output  of  butter,  which  finds  a 
ready  market  principally  in  British  Columbia,  and  for  shipment  to 
the  Yukon  territory,  and  the  markets  for  creamery  butter  in  China 
and  Japan  are,  though  limited,  increasing  satisfactorily,  and  ship- 
ments are  going  forward  by  nearly  every  steamer  leaving  Van- 
couver  for  the   Orient. 


Poultry  Raising 

Not  enough  attention  is  given  to  the  business  of  raising  fowls. 
Intent  upon  larger  things,  the  Alberta  farmer  neglects  the  in- 
cidentals. The  climate  is  wholly  favorable  and  the  business  needs 
only  close  attention  and  ordinary  judgment.  There  is  a  large 
field  in  Southern  Alberta  for  the  industrious  poultry  raiser.  A 
few  acres  and  a  few  hundred  chickens  will  yield  a  good  income. 

With  eggs  at  25  to  50  cents  per  dozen  and  dressed  poultry 
15-22  cents  per  pound  on  the  Calgary  market,  little  need  be  said 
about  this  valuable  side  issue  of  the  Southern  Alberta  farm.  An 
enormous  market  exists  in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia  for 
poultry  products  and  this  market  is  increasing  every  year.  An 
egg  gathering  station  is  maintained  at  Calgary  by  the  government, 
where  the  highest  market  price  is  paid  for  eggs,  and  from  which 
periodical  shipments  are  made  to  western  points.  No  less  than 
$867,950  worth  of  poultry  and  eggs  were  imported  to  Calgary  by 
jobbers  alone  during  1905  for  distribution  in  Alberta  and  British 
Columbia  points.  It  only  remains  for  the  farmers  of  this  district 
to  go  into  the  poultry  business  on  a  larger  scale,  in  order  to  have 
this  money  circulated  in  Alberta.  The  climate  i§  ideal  for  poultry 
raising  and  the  market  the  best  in  Canada.  Many  a  Southern 
Alberta  farmer  keeps  his  grocery  bill  square  with  the  products 
from  the  poultry  yard;  and  yet  little  attention  is  given  to  im- 
proving his  breeds,  or  to  housing  or  feeding  their  domestic 
feathered  friends.  A  fine  opening  awaits  those  who  will  undertake 
poultry  raising  on  a  scientific  basis,  and  put  really  fine  fowls  upon 
the  market.  Alberta  needs  enthusiastic  poulterers  as  much  as 
breeders  of  pure-bred  horses'  cattle  and  swine.  One  thing  the 
poultry  raiser  there  has,  is  a  good  market  all  the  year  round. 
There  is  money  in  the  business  when  rightly  managed,  and  com- 
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fort,  cleanliness,  a  little  grain  and  a  good  alfalfa  field  to  range 
o>?er,  about  comprise  the  requisites. 

There  is  always  a  demand  for  chickens  and  eggs  and  many 
have  found  the  business  profitable,  but  whether  it  be  on  a  large 
scale  or  not,  the  farmer's  wife  and  daughters  can  always  make 
good  pin  money  with  poultry. 

Turkey  raising  has  come  to  be  an  industry  of  importance.  In 
parts  of  Southern  Alberta,  where  range  is  good,  thousands  of 
these  birds  grow  and  fatten  for  market  in  the  coast  cities  and 
thousands  of  dollars  are  brought  into  the  country  every  year 
through  this  business  alone.  Where  large  areas  of  wheat  stubble 
may  be  utilized  for  forage  ground,  the  expense  of  putting  turkeys 
upon  the  market   is   reduced  to  a  minimum. 


Minerals. 

For  years  past  gold  in  paying  quantities  has  been  found  on  the 
banks  and  bars  of  the  North  and  South  Saskatchewan  and  in  the 
Pembina,  Smoky,  Macleod  and  Athabasca  rivers.  Veins  of  galena 
have  been  located,  which  are  pronounced  by  experts  to  contain 
a  large  percentage  of  silver. 

Vast  areas  are  underlaid  with  rich  deposits  of  anthracite, 
bituminous,  semi-bituminous  coal  and  lignite.  The  coal  mines 
already  discovered  are  of  sufficient  extent  to  supply  Canada  with 
fuel  for  centuries.  Lignites  are  now  mined  at  Medicine  Hat,  Cy- 
press Hill,  Red  Deer,  Otoskwan,  Edmonton,  Sturgeon  River  and 
Victoria,  and  are  obtained  at  the  pit's  mouth  at  from  65c.  to  $2.50 
per  ton.  The  semi-bituminous  is  mined  at  Lethbridge  (where 
$1,500,000  have  been  invested),  Taber,  Pot  Hole,  Milk  River  Ridge. 
Woodpecker,  Crowfoot  and  Knee  Hill  Creek,  and  is  obtained  at 
from  $1.50  to  $3.00  per  ton.  The  true  bituminous  is  mined  at 
Waterton  River,  Pincher  Creek,  on  each  of  the  South,  Middle  and 
North  Branches  of  the  Old  Man  River,  on  High  River,  Sheep 
Creek,  Fish  Creek,  Bow  River  and  Canmore,  and  fetches  similar 
prices  to  the  semi-bituminous.  The  most  important  anthracite 
deposit  is  near  Banff,  where  at  Bankhead  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  Company  is  developing  a  mine  of  splendid  quality.  It  is 
the  only  one  now  operating  in  Canada,  and  will  supply  the  country 
from  Winnipeg  to  Vancouver  with  a  hard  coal  equal  to  that 
shipped  from  Pennsylvania. 
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System  of  Land  Survey. 

The  land  is  divided  into  "townships"  six  miles  square.  Each 
township  contains  thirty-six  ^'sections"  of  640  acres,  or  one  square 
mile  each  section,  and  these  are  again  sub-divided  into  quarter- 
sections  of  160  acres.  A  road  allowance,  one  chain  wide,  is  provid- 
ed for  between  each  section  running  north  and  south,  and  between 
every  alternative  section  east  and  west. 

The  following  is  a  plan  of  a  township: 


Township  Diagram. 

SIX  MILES  SQUARE. 
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Government  lands  open  for  homestead  (that  is  for  free  settle- 
ment).—Sections  Nos.  2,  4,  6,  10.  12,  14,  16,  18,  20,  22,  24,  28,  30,  32, 
34,  36. 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Lands  for  Sale. — Sections  Nos.  1,  3, 
5,  7,  9,  13,  15,  17,  19,  21,  23,  25,  27,  31,  33,  35. 

School  sections. — Sections  Nos.  11  and  29  are  reserved  by  Gov- 
ernment for  school  purposes. 

Hudson's  Bay  Company's  Land  for  Sale. — Sections  Nos.  8  and 
26. 
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Free  Homestead  Regulations. 

Any  even-numbered  section  of  Dominion  Lands  in  Manitoba 
or  the  North-West  Territories  excepting  8  and  26,  which  has  not 
been  homesteaded,  reserved  to  provide  wood  lots  for  settlers,  or 
for  other  purposes,  may  be  homesteaded  upon  by  any  person  who 
is  the  sole  head  of  a  family,  or  any  male  over  18  years  of  age,  to 
the  extent  of  one-quarter  section  of  160  acres,  more  or  less. 

Entry  must  be  made  personally  at  the  local  land  office  for  the 
District  in  which  the  land  to  be  taken  is  situate,  or  with  any  Sub- 
Agent  for  the  District.  A  fee  of  $10  is  charged  for  homestead 
entry. 

A  settler  who  has  been  granted  an  entry  for  a  homestead  is 
required  by  the  provisions  of  the  Dominion  Lands  Act  and  the 
amendments  thereto  to  perform  the  conditions  connected  there- 
with, under  one  of  the  following  plans : — 

(1)  At  least  six  months'  residence  upon  and  cultivation  of  the 
land  in  each  year  during  the  term  of  three  years. 

It  is  the  practice  of  the  department  to  require  a  settler  to 
bring  15  acres  under  cultivation,  but  if  he  prefers  he  may  substi- 
tute stock;  and  20  head  of  cattle,  to  be  actually  his  own  property, 
with  buildings  for  their  acconimodation,  will  be  accepted  instead 
of  the  cultivation. 

'(2)  If  the  father  (or  mother,  if  the  father  is  deceased)  of  any 
person  who  is  eligible  to  make  a  homestead  entry  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act,  resides  upon  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  the  land 
entered  for  by  such  person  as  a  homestead,  the  requirements  of 
the  Act  as  to  residence  prior  to  obtaining  patent  may  be  satisfied 
by  such  person  residing  with  the  father  or  mother. 

(3)  If  a  settler  was  entitled  to  and  has  obtained  entry  for  a 
second  homestead,  the  requirements  of  the  Act  as  to  residence 
prior  to  obtaining  patent  may  be  satisfied  by  residence  upon  the 
first  homestead,  if  the  second  homestead  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
first  homestead. 

(4)  If  the  settler  has  his  permanent  residence  upon  farming 
land  owned  by  him  in  the  vicinity  of  his  homestead,  the  require- 
ments of  the  Act  as  to  residence  inay  be  satisfied  by  residence 
upon  the  said  land. 

Note. — ^The  term  "vicinity"  used  above  is  meant  to  indicate  the 
same  township  or  an  adjoining  or  cornering  township. 
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A  settler  who  avails  himself  of  the  provisions  of  Clauses  (2), 
(3)  or  (4)  must  cultivate  30  acres  of  his  homestead,  or  substitute 
20  head  of  stock,  with  buildings  for  their  accommodation,  and  have 
besides  80  acres  substantially  fenced. 

The  privilege  of  a  second  entry  is  restricted  by  law  to  those 
settlers  only  who  completed  the  duties  upon  their  first  homesteads 
to  entitle  them  to  patent  on  or  before  the  2nd  June,  1889. 

Appfication  for  patent  should  be  at  the  end  of  the  three  years, 
before  the  Local  Agent,  Sub-Agent  or  the  Homestead  Inspector. 
Before  making  application  for  patent  the  settler  must  give  six 
months'  notice  in  writing  to  the  Commissioner  of  Dominion  Lands 
at  Ottawa  of  his  intention  to  do  so. 


Synopsis  of  Regulations 

For  Disposal  of  Minerals  on  Dominion  Lands  in  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 

Coal- 
Coal  lands  may  be  purchased  at  $10.00  per  acre  for  soft  coal, 
and  $20.00  for  anthracite.    Not  more  than  320  acres  can  be  acquired 
by  one  individual  or  company. 

Permits  to  mine  coal  for  domestic  purposes  may  be  issued  on 
application*  to  the  Agent  of  Dominion  Lands  for  the  district  in 
which  the  lands  are  situated  for  an  area  not  exceeding  three  acres, 
which  area  must  previously  have  been  staked  out  by  planting  a 
post  at  each  corner.  The  frontage  must  not  exceed  three  chains 
or  the  length  ten  chains.  Rental  $5.00  an  acre  per  annum,  and 
royalty  20  cents  per  ton  for  anthracite  coal,  15  cents  per  ton  for 
bituminous  coal  and  10  cents  for  lignite  coal.  Sworn  returns  of 
the  quantity  mined  under  a  permit  to  be  made  monthly.  No  rental 
to  be  charged  if  the  permittee  is  the  owner  of  the  surface. 


Placer  Mining  and  Dredging  in  the  Rivers. 

Placer  mining  claims  generally  are  100  feet  square;  entry  fee 
$5.00,  renewable  yearly.  On  the  North  Saskatchewan  River  claims 
are  either  bar  or  bench,  the  former  being  100  feet  long  and  extend- 
ing between  high  and  low  water  mark.    The  latter  include  bar  dig- 
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gings,  but  extend  back  to  the  base  of  the  hill  or  bank,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding 1,000  feet.  Where  steam  power  is  used,  claims  200  feet 
wide  may  be  obtained. 

A  Free  Miner  may  obtain  only  two  leases  of  five  miles  each 
for  a  term  of  twenty  years,  renewable  at  the  discretion  of  the  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior. 

The  lessee's  right  is  confined  to  the  submerged  bed  or  bars  of 
the  river  below  low  water  mark,  and  subject  to  the  rights  of  all 
persons  who  have,  or  who  may  receive  entries  for  bar  diggings  or 
bench  claims,  except  on  the  Saskatchewan  River,  where  the  lessee 
ma3'  dredge  to  high  water  mark  on  each  alternate  leasehold. 

The  lessee  shall  have  a  dredge  in  operation  within  one  season 
from  the  date  of  the  lease  for  each  five  miles,  but  where  a  person 
or  company  has  obtained  more  than  one  lease  one  dredge  for  each 
fifteen  miles  or  fraction  is  sufficient.  Rental  $10.00  per  annum  for 
each  mile  of  river  leased.  Royalty  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  collected  on  the  output  after  it  exceeds  $10,000.00. 


Timber  on  Dominion  Lands 

In  Manitoba,  the  North- West  Territories,  and  within  the  Railway  Belt 
in  the  Province  of  British  Columbia. 

A  license  to  cut  timber  can  be  acquired  only  at  public  competi- 
tion. A  rental  of  $5.00  per  square  mile  is  charged  for  all  timber 
berths  excepting  those  situated  west  of  Yale  in  the  Province  of 
British  Columbia,  for  which  the  rental  is  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  per 
acre  per  an'ium.  In  addition  to  the  rental,  dues  at  the  following 
rat?s  are  charged: — Sawn  lumber,  50  cents  per  thousand  feet  B.M.; 
railway  tifis,  eight  and  nine  feet  long,  IJ^  to  1^  cents  each; 
shingle  bolts  *^5  cents  a  cord;  all  other  products,  5  per  cent,  on  the 
sales. 

A  license  is  issued  as  scon  as  a  berth  is  granted,  but  in  unsur- 
veyed  territory,  no  timber  can  be  cut  on  the  berth  until  the  licensee 
ha?  made  a  survey  thereof. 

Homesteaders  having  no  timber  of  their  own  are  entitled  to  a 
permit  free  of  dues  to  cut  the  following  quantities :— 3,000  feet  of 
building  logs,  not  to  exceed  12  inches  at  butt  end,  or  9.250  feet 
board  measure.     If  the  timber  is  cut  from  dry  trees,  3,000  lineal 
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feet  of  any  diameter  may  be  taken;  400  roof  poles;  500  fence  posts; 
2,000  fence  rails. 

Homesteaders  and  all  bona  fide  settlers  whose  farms  may  not 
have  thereon  a  supply  of  timber,  or  who  are  not  in  possession  of 
wood  lots  or  other  timbered  lands,  will  be  granted  a  free  permit 
to  take  and  cut  dry  timber  for  their  own  use  on  their  farms,  for 
fuel  and  fencing.     A  permit  fee  of  25  cents  in  each  case  is  charged. 

As  the  regulations  governing  the  cutting  of  timber  on  Dominion 
lands  are  undergoing  important  changes,  it  would  be  advisable 
for  settlers  interested  to  communicate  with  the  Crown  timber 
agents  in  regard  to  dues,  etc. 

Grazing 

In  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 

A  settler  in  the  vicinity  of  unoccupied  hay  lands  may  obtain 
a  lease  for  an  area  thereof  not  exceeding  forty  acres.  The  term 
of  the  lease  is  five  years  and  the  rental  twenty-five  cents  an  acre 
per  annum  payable  in  advance.  Leases  for  hay  purposes  of  not 
•more  than  640  acres  and  not  less  than  160  acres  of  school  lands 
may  be  issued  upon  payment  in  advance  of  the  rental  at  the  rate 
of  twenty-five  cents  an  acre  per  annum.  Applications  for  permits 
to  cut  hay  are  made  aft(:r  the  first  day  of  January  in  each  year  to 
the  agent  of  Dominitm  Lands  in  whose  agency  the  land  containing^ 
the  hay  is  situated,  and  permits  arc  issued  on  and  after  the  first 
day  of  April  following,  upon  payment  of  a  fee  uf  fifty  cents  and 
the  dues  hereinafter  prescribed.     If  before  the  1st  of  April ^  more 
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than  one  application  is  received  for  a  permit  covering  the  sajne 
tract  of  land,  the  agent,  if  he  cannot  arrange  a  division  of  the 
land  to  suit  the  applicants,  may  posit  a  notice  in  his  office  calling 
for  tenders  for  the  purchase  of  the  hay,  and  the  permit  is  awarded 
to  the  person  offering  the  highest  cash  bonus.  No  hay  shall  be 
cut  prior  to  a  date  to  be  fixed  each  year  by  the  Minister  of  the  « 
Interior.  The  dues  chargeable  for  .permits  to  actual  settlers  who 
require  the  hay  for  their  own  use  are  ten  cents  an  acre  or  ten 
cents  per  ton,  and  50  cents  office  fee,  and  to  all  other  persons  the 
rates  are  fifty  cents  an  acre  or  fifty  cents  per  ton,  payable  in 
advance. 


Information  for  Settlers. 

Newly  arrived  immigrants  will  receive  at  any  Dominion  Lands 
office  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta  information  as  to  the 
lands  that  are  open  for  entry  in  that  district,  and  from  the  officers 
in  charge,  free  of  expense,  advice  and  assistance  in  securing  lands 
to  suit  them.  Full  information  respecting  the  land,  timber,  coal  and 
mineral  laws,  as  well  as  respecting  Dominion  Lands  in  the  Rail- 
way belt  in  British  Columbia,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Immigration,  Department  of  the  Interior, 
Ottawa;  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba; 
the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Regina,  Sask.  The 
Dominion  Lands  Agents  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  or  Alberta 
can  furnish  information  only  regarding  land  in  their  respective 
districts. 

For  disposal  of  the  public  lands  by  free-grant  the  Dominion 
has  established  the  following  agencies,  at  which  all  the  business 
in  relation  to  lands  within  the  district  of  each  must  be  transacted : 


Government  Land  Offices. 

(Figures  are  inclusive.) 

Winnipeg  District — Includes  all  surveyed  townships,  Nos.  1  to 
25  north;  ranges — all  east  of  1st  meridian,  and  ranges  1  to  8  west; 
also  townships  1  to  4,  ranges  9  to  14,  and  townships  5  to  7,  ranges 
9  to  12  west.     Agent,  Winnipeg. 

Yorkton  District — Townships  15  to  20  inclusive,  in  range  23; 
townships  15  to  21  inclusive,  ranges  24  and  25;  townships  15  to  22 
inclusive,    range    26;    townships    15    to    24    inclusive,     range   27; 
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townships  15  to  26  inclusive,  range  28;  townships  17  to  26  inclus- 
ive, range  29;  townships  17  to  38  inclusive,  ranges  30  to  34,  all 
west  of  1st  meridian;  townships  19  to  38  inclusive,  ranges  1  to  6; 
townships  22  to  38  inclusive,  ranges  7  to  9,  west  of  2nd  meridian; 
townships  24  to  38  inclusive,  ranges  .10  to  20,  all. west  of  2nd  meri- 
dian, I 

Brandun  District — Towni^hips  8  to  12  inclusive,  ranges  9  to  12; 
hjwn ships  S  Ui  12   inclusive,   ranges   13  to   14;  ti>wnships    1  to   13  ^ 

inchis.ve,  ranges  IS  and  Ifi;  tnwnships  1  to  18  inclusive,  rafiges  17  to  j 

23;  tnwnships  1  to  14  inclusive,  ranges  33  to  28;  townships  1  to  16 
incUisivt.  rangei^  2U  to  34,  all  wt^t  1st  meridian. 

Dauphin  nislrict^All  tnwnships  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
Brandon  ch'strict  and  north  of  that  part  uf  the  Yorklon  district  lying 
L-ast  of  ningt'  i;i,  wti-si  nf  2nd  meridian  and  west  of  the  VVinnipt^^ 
dJKtrict. 

Alameda  District — TnWuships  1  to  t),  ranges  1  tn  MK  west  2nd 
meridian.     Agent,  Alameda. 

Regina  District — Townships  10  to  18,  ranges  l,  west  of  2nd  to 
30  west  of  ;ird;  townships  W  to  31,  ranges  7  west  of  Snd  to  20  west  i 

of  3rd;  townships  32  and  23,  ranges  10  west  of  3nd  to  29  west  of  , 

3rd;  townships  24  to  3{>,  ranges  3  west  of  3nd  to  29  west  of  3rd; 
townships  31  to  38,  ranges  2  west  of  2nd,  to  10  west  nf  3rd.  Agent, 
Regina. 

Lethbridge  District^Townships  i  to  18,  ranges  1  to  S-t  west  of 
the  4th  meridian;  townships  1  to  12,  range  25  west  of  the  4th 
meridian  to  B.  C.     Agent,  Lethbridge. 

Calgary  District — Townships  19  to  30.  ranges  1  to  7,  west  4th 
meridian;  townships  IS  to  34*  ranges  8  to  24*  west  4th  meridian; 
townships  13  to  34,  range  25,  west  of  4th  meridian  to  B.  C.  Agent, 
Calgary. 

Red  Deer  Sub-District— Townships  35  to  42,  range  S,  west  4th 
meridian  to  B.  C     Agent,  Red  Deer. 

Edmonton  District— Townships  north  of  and  including  town- 
ship 43  from  range  S,  west  of  4th  meridian  to  British  Columbia. 
Agent,  Edmonton. 

Battleford  District — Townships  north  of  .^nd  including  town- 
ship 31h  range  11,  west  of  3rd  meridian  to  7  west  of  4th  meridian. 
Agent,  Battleford. 

Prince  Albert  District— Townships  north  of  and  including 
township  31K  range  13.  west  of  2nd  meridian  to  10  west  of  3rd  meri- 
dian.    Agent,  Prince   Albert. 

At  the  offices  in  the  districts,  detailed  maps  will  be  ftmnJ  s'low- 
ing^  the  exact  homestead  lands  vacant. 
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Labor  registers  are  kept  at  the  Government  Land  and  Immi- 
gration offices  and  may  be  made  use  of  free  of  charge,  by  persons 
seeking  employment  as  well  as  by  farmers  and  others  seeking  help 
of  any  kind.        ' 

Railway  Land  Regulations. 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Lands  consist  of  odd-numbered 
sections  along  the  Main  Line  and  Branches,  in  the  Lake  Dauphin 
District  in  Manitoba  and  in  Central  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 
These  are  for  sale  at  the  various  agencies  of  the  Company  in  Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  at  prices  ranging  from  $8.00  to 
$25.00  per  acre. 

Maps  showing  the  lands  in  detail  have  been  prepared  and  will 
be  sent  free  to  applicants. 


Terms  of  Pajrment. 

If  land  (not  exceeding  640  acres)  is  bought  for  actual  personal 
settlement  within  one  year,  the  aggregate  amount  of  principal  and 
interest  is  divided  into  ten  instalments;  the  first  to  be  puid  at  the 
time  of  purchase;  one  year's  interest  to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year;  and  the  remainder  of  the  instalments  annually  there- 
after. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  the  annual  instal- 
ments on  a  quarter  section  of  160  acres  at  different  prices : — 


160  ACRES 


CASH      1st  yr's 
pay't         int. 


At  $  8.00  per  acre.  .$191.70.  .$66.28  and  nine  instalments  of  $160.00 


9.00 
10.00 
11.00 
12.00 
13.00 
14.00 
15.00 


215.70..    73.46  "  "  180.00 

239.70.  .    81.62  "  "  200.00 

263.60.  .    89.78  "  "  220.00 

287.60.  .    97.96  "  "  240.00 

311.55.  .106.10  "  *'  260.00 

335.60..  114.32  "  "  280.00 

359.50..  122.44  "  "  300.00 


Purchasers,  who  do  not  undertake  the  settlement  conditions, 
are  required  to  pay  one-sixth  of  the  purchase  money  down  and  the 
balance  in  fiv^  equal  annual  instalments  with  interest  at  six  per 
cent. 

Interest  at  six  per  cent,  will  be  charged  on  overdue  instalments. 
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.  General  Conditions. 

All  sales  are  subject  to  the  following  general  conditions: — 

1.  All  improvements  placed  upon  land  purchased  to  be  main- 
tained thereon  until  final  payment  has  been  made. 

2.  All  taxes  and  assessments  lawfully  imposed  upon  the  land 
or  improvements  to  be  paid  by  the  purchaser. 

3.  The  Company  reserves  from  sale,  under  these  regulations, 
all  mineral  and  coal  lands,  and  lands  containing  timber  in  quanti- 
ties, stone,  slate  and  marble  quarries,  lands  with  water  power 
thereon,  and  tracts  for  town  sites  and' railway  purposes. 

4.  Mineral,  coal  and  timber  lands  and  quarries  will  be  disposed 
of  on  moderate  terms  to  persons  giving  satisfactory  evidence  of 
their  intention  and  ability  to  utilize  the  same. 

Liberal  rates  for  settlers  and  their  effects  are  granted  by  the 
Company  over  their  railway. 

Towns. 

The  Company  offers  for  sale  at  its  Land  Office  in  Winnipeg 
lots  in  the  various  towns  and  villages  along  the  Main  Line  and 
Branches. 

The  terms  of  payment  for  these  lots  are: — One-third  cash,  bal- 
ance in  six  and  twelve  months,  with  interest  at  eight  per  cent. 
For  full  information  apply  to 

F,  T.   GRIFFIN, 
Land  Commissioner  of  C.P.R.  Co.,  Winnipeg. 

Information  as  to  prices  and  terms  of  purchase  of  railway 
lands,  may  be  obtained  from  all  station  agents  along  the  Company's 
main  line  and  branches.  In  no  case,  however,  is  a  railway  agent 
authorized  to  receive  money  in  payment  for  lands.  All  payments 
must  be  remitted  direct  to  the  Land  Commissioner  at  Winnipeg. 

The  Canada  North- West  Land  Company. 

This  Company  owns  550,000  acres  of  selected  lands  in  Manitoba 
and  Saskatchewan.  These  lands  are  on  sale  at  the  various  land 
agencies  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co.  For  maps  and  fur- 
ther information  application  should  be  made  to  the  office  of  the 
Land  Company  at  Winnipeg. 
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British  Columbia. 


For  descriptive  pamphlet  of  British  Columbia  and  particulars 
of  lands,  town  lots,  and  timber  areas  for  sale  or  lease  by  the  Rail- 
way Company,  in  that  province,  write  to  J.  S.  Dennis,  B.C.  Land 
Commissioner,  Calgary,  Alta. 


Stop-Over  Privileges. 

Intending  settlers  are  given  the  privilege  of  stopping  over  at 
stations  where  they  wish  to  inspect  land.  If  stop-over  is  desired, 
application  should  be  made  to  the  Immigration  Office  of  the  Com- 
pany at  Winnipeg,  in  case  the  settler's  ticket  does  not  specifically 
provide  for  stop-over  privileges. 


Settlers'  Effects. 

Freight  Regulations  for  their  Carriage  on  the  C.  P.  R. 

1.  These  rates  are  subject  to  the  general  notices  and  condi- 
tions of  carriage  printed  in  the  Company's  form  of  Shipping 
Receipt,  and  will  apply  only  on  shipments  consigned  to  actual 
settlers,  and  are  entirely  exclusive  of  cartage  at  stations  where  this 
service  is  performed  by  the  Railway  Company's  Cartage  Agents. 

2.  Carloads  of  Settlers'  Effects,  within  the  meaning  of  this 
tariff,  may  be  made  up  of  the  following  described  property  for  the 
benefit  of  actual  settlers,  viz. :  Live  Stock,  any  number  up  to  but 
not  exceeding  ten  (10)  head,  all  told,  viz.:  Cattle,  calves,  sheep, 
hogs,  mules  or  horses;  Household  Goods  and  personal  property 
(second-hand) ;  Waggons,  or  other  vehicles  for  personal  use 
(second-hand) ;  Farm  Machinery,  Implements  and  Tools  (all 
second-hand);  Softwood  Lumber  (Pine,  Hemlock  or  Spruce — only), 
and  Shingles,  which  must  not  exceed  2,000  feet  in  all,  or  the  equiva- 
lent thereof;  or  in  lieu  of,  not  in  addition  to  the  lumber  and  shin- 
gles, a  Portable  House  may  be  shipped;  Seed  Grain;  small  quantity 
of  Trees  or  Shrubbery;  small  lot  Live  Poultry  or  pet  animals;  and 
sufficient  feed  for  the  live  stock  while  on  the  journey.  Settlers' 
Effects  rates,  however,  will  not  apply  on  shipments  of  second-hand 
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Waggons,  Buggies,  Farm  Machinery,  Implements  or  Tools,  unless 
accompanied  by  Household  Goods;  and  will  not  apply  on  Automo- 
biles., Hearses,  Omnibuses,  or  similar  articles,  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

3  Merchandise,  such  as  groceries,  provisions,  hardware,  etc., 
also  implements,  machinery,  vehicles,  etc.,  if  new,  will  not  be  re- 
garded as  Settlers*  Effects,  and,  if  shipped,  must  be  charged  the 
regular  classified  tariff  rates.  While  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
is  desirous  of  c<*ntinuing  to  give  liberal  encouragement  to  settlers, 
both  as  to  the  variety  of  the  effects  which  may  be  loaded  in  cars, 
and  the  low  rates  thereon,  it  is  also  the  duty  of  the  Company  to 
protect  the  merchants  of  the  North-West  by  preventing  as  far  as 
possible,  the  loading  of  merchandise  of  a  general  character  in  cars 
with  personal  effects.  Agents,  both  at  loading  and  delivering  stations 
must  personally  satisfy  themselves  that  contraband  articles  are  not 
loaded,  and  see  that  actual  weight  is  charged  for  when  carloads  exceed 
24JOOO  lbs. 

4.  Top  Loads  will  not  be  permitted. — Agents  must  see  that 
nothing  is  loaded  on  top  of  box  or  stock  cars.  This  manner  of 
loading  is  dangerous  and  is  absolutely  forbidden. 

5.  Passes. — One  man  will  be  passed  free  in  charge  of  full  car- 
loads of  settlers'  effects  when  containing  live  stock,  to  feed,  water 
and  care  for  them  in  transit.  Agents  must  fill  out  the  usual  live 
stock  form  of  contract. 

6.  Settlers*  Effects,  to  be  entitled  to  carload  rates,  must  consist 
of  a  carload  from  one  point  of  shipment  to  one  point  of  destination. 
Carload  shipments  will  not  be  stopped  in  transit  for  completion 
or  partial  unloading. 

7.  The  minimum  carload  weight  of  24,000  lbs.  is  applicable  only 
to  cars  not  exceeding  36  feet  in  length;  larger  cars  must  not  be 
used  for  this  business.  If  the  actual  weight  of  the  carload  exceeds 
24,000  lbs.  the  additional  weight  will  be  charged  for  at  the  carload 
rate. 

8.  The  minimum  charge  for  less  than  carload  shipments  will  be 
100  lbs.  at  regular  first-class  rates, 

9.  Should  a  settler  wish  to  ship  more  than  ten  head  of  live  stock, 
as  per  clause  2,  agent  will  apply  to  his  General  Freight  Agent  for 
rate. 

10.  Less  than  carload  shipments  will  be  understood  to  mean  only 
Household  Goods   {second-hand) ,  Waggons,  or  other  vehicles  for 
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personal  use  (second-hand) ,  and  second-hand  Farm  Machinery,  Im- 
plements and  Tools.  Settlers'  Effects  rates,  however,  will  not  ap- 
ply on  shipments  of  second-hand  Waggons,  Buggies,  Farm  Ma- 
chinery, Implements  or  Tools,  unless  accompanied  by  Household 
Goods;  and  will  not  apply  on  automobiles,  hearses,  omnibuses,  or 
similar  articles  under  any  circumstances.  Less  than  carload  lots 
must  be  plainly  addressed, 

11.  Shipment  of  settlers'  effects  from  connecting  lines  will  be 
charged  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  junction  point  the  settlers' 
effects  rates  from  that  point. 

12.  Car  Rental  and  Storage  of  Freight  in  Cars. — Under  this  tariff, 
when  freight  is  to  be  loaded  by  consignor,  or  unloaded  by  con- 
signee, one  dollar  ($1.00)  per  car  per  day  or  fraction  thereof,  for 
delay  beyond  48  hours  in  loading  or  unloading,  will  be  added  to  the 
rates  named  herein,  and  constitute  a  part  of  the  total  charges  to  be 
collected  by  the  carriers  on  the  property. 


General  Information. 

The  question,  *' How  much  money  is  necessary?"  is  a  difficult 
one  to  answer.  It  depends  upon  circumstances.  Very  many  men 
have  gone  into  Western  Canada  without  any  capital  and  have 
prospered. 

Generally,  it  may  be  said  that  a  settler  commencing  on  a  half  sec- 
tion will  need  four  good  horses,  which  will  cost  from  $600.00  to 
$700.00;  harness,  $65;  one  breaking  plow,  or  a  combination  plow, 
$27.00;  one  set  of  harrows,  $25.00;  one  waggon,  $75.00  to  $80.00,  if  new, 
and  if  second-hand,  $45.00;  one  seeder,  $85.00;  one  mower  and  rake, 
$95.00;  two  Gows,  $80.00;  provisions  for  himself  and  family,  about 
$200.00.  A  habitable  house,  18  by  20,  one-story  high  can  be  built 
for  $200.00.  It  will,  of  .course,  have  to  be  added  to  for  the  winter. 
He  should  also  have  one  brood  sow,  $15.00;  forty  or  fifty  hens, 
$15.00.  With  this  outfit  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  commence 
comfortably,  and  will  be  much  better  off  than  most  of  the  early 
settlers  were  twenty  years  ago.  Some  of  those  who  had  scarcely 
any  capital  are  now  in  independent  circumstances.  The  outfit  men- 
tioned will  cost  about  $1,500.  When  the  first  crop  is  ready  for 
harvest  a  binder  will  be  required,  but  it  can  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  crop. 

A  young  man  entering  for  his  homestead,  say,  in  May  or  June, 
for  which  he   pays  the   Government  agent  $10.00,   can  with  prac- 
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tically  no  capital,  start  for  himself.  If  he  is  willing  to  work  and 
understands  horses  and  general  farming  he  can  earn  from  $160.00 
to  $180.00  for  the  summer  season.  He  can  employ  a  neighbor  to 
break  ten  acres  on  his  land,  and  in  November  can  put  up  a  cheap 
house  at,  say,  from  $40.00  to  $50.00  and  live  on  his  land  during  the 
winter  months,  when  the  wages  are  not  as  high  as  in  the  summer 
season,  thus  complying  with  his  settlement  duties.  He  can  do  this  for 
three  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  will  be  entitled  to  a  recom- 
mendation for  his  patent.  He  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  borrow 
sufFxient  capital  on  the  security  of  his  homestead  to  purchase  the 
outfit  necessary  to  enable  him  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the 
cultivation  and  improvement  of  his  farm.  A  settler  with  a  family 
old  enough  to  work  can  follow  the  same  course.  To  enable  a 
settler  with  a  young  family  to  start  comfortably  on  a  quarter  sec- 
tion of  free  grant  land,  he  should  have  at  least  $500.00  to  $1,000.00 
capital. 


Customs  Regulations. 

Settlers'  Effects. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Customs  Tariff  of 
Canada,  specifying  the  articles  that  may  be  admitted  free  as 
Settlers'  Effects: 

"455.  Settlers'  Effects,  viz:  Wearing  apparel,  books,  usual  and 
reasonable  household  furniture  and  other  household  effects;  in- 
struments and  tools  of  trade,  occupation  or  employment,  guns, 
musical  instruments,  domestic  sewing  machines,  typewriters, 
bicycles,  carts,  wagons  and  other  highway  vehicles,  agricultural 
implements  and  live  stock  for  the  farm,  not  to  include  live  stock 
or  articles  for  sale,  or  for  use  as  a  contractor's  outfit,  nor  vehicles 
nor  implements  moved  by  mechanical  power,  nor  machinery  for 
use  in  any  manufacturing  establishment;  all  the  foregoing  if 
actually  owned  abroad  by  the  settler  for  at  least  six  months  before 
his  removal  to  Canada,  and  subject  to  Regulations  by  the  Minister 
of  Customs:  Provided,  that  any  dutiable  articles  entered  as 
settlers'  effects  may  not  be  so  entered  unless  brought  by  the  settler 
on  his  first  arrival,  and  shall  not  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
without  payment  of  duty  until  after  twelve  months  actual  use  in 
Canada." 

"A  settler  may  bring  into  Canada  free  of  duty  live  stock  for 
the  farm,  on  the  following  basis  if  he  has  actually  owned  such  live 
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Stock  abroad  for  at  least  six  months  before  his  removal  to  Canada, 
and  has  brought  them  into  Canada  within  one  year  after  his  first 
arrival,  viz. : 

If  horses  only  are  brought  in 16  allowed. 

"  cattle         "  "  16 

'*  sheep         '*  "  160 

*'  swine         "  "  160 

If  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  swine  are  brought  in  together  or 
)art  of  each,  the  same  proportions  as  above  are  to  be  observed. 

Duty  is  to  be  paid  on  the  live  stock  in  excess  of  the  number 
above  provided  for. 

P'or  custom's  entry  purposes  a  mare  with  colt  under  six  «ionths 
old  is  to  be  reckoned  as  one  animal;  a  cow  with  a  calf  under  six 
months  old  is  also  to  be  reckoned  as  one  animal. 

Cattle  and  other  live  stock  imported  into  Canada  are  subject 
to   Quarantine    Regulations." 

The  settler  will  be  required  to  fill  up  a  form  (which  will  be 
supplied  him  by  the  customs  officer  on  application)  describing 
the  kind  and  value,  etc.,  of  the  goods  and  articles  he  wishes  to 
be  allowed  to  bring  in  free  of  duty.  He  will  also  be  required  to 
take   the   following  oath : 

I, ,    do    hereby    solemnly    make 

oath  and  say  that  all  the  Goods  and  Articles  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned are,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  entitled  to 
Free  Entry  as  Settlers'  Effects,  under  the  tariff  of  duties  of  Cus- 
toms now  in  force,  and  that  all  of  them  have  been  owned  and  in 
actual  use  by  myself  for  at  least  six  months  before  removal  to 
Canada;  and  that  none  of  the  goods  or  articles  shown  in  this 
entry  have  been  imported  as  merchandise  or  for  use  in  any  manu- 
facturing establishment,  or  as  a  contractor's  outfit,  or  for  sale,  and 
that  I  intend  becoming  a  permanent  settler  within  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  and  that  the  "Live  Stock''  enumerated  and  described 
in  the  entry  hereunto  attached  is  intended  for  my  own  use  on  the 
farjii  which  I  am  about  to  occupy  (or  cultivate),  and  not  for  sale 
pr  speculative  purposes,  nor  for  the  use  of  any  other  person  or 
persons." 

Ci^ttle  Quarantine. 

Settlers'  cattle  should  when  possible  be  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  §igne4  by  fi  veterinarian  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
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of  Animal  Industry  or  a  State  Veterinarian  stating  that  no  con- 
tagious disease  of  cattle  (excepting  Tuberculosis  and  Actinomy- 
cosis) has  existed  in  the  district  whence  they  have  come,  during 
the  period  of  six  months  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  their 
removal   therefrom. 

Cattle  for  breeding  purposes,  or  milk  production,  six  months 
old  or  over,  must  be  accompanied  by  a  satisfactory  Tuberculin 
chart  signed  by  a  veterinarian  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  or  will  be  quarantined  until  tested. 

Cattle  re-acting  to  the  test  will  be  returned  to  the  United 
States  or  slaughtered  without  compensation. 


Swine. 

All  swine  are  quarantined  for  thirty  days  and  will  not  be 
admitted  unless  accompanied  by  a  certificate  signed  by  a  veteri- 
narian of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  that  neither 
Swine  Plague  nor  Hog  Cholera  has  existed  within  a  radius  of 
five  miles  of  the  premises  in  which  they  have  been  kept  for  a 
period  of  six  months  immediately  preceding  that  date  of  shipment. 

Swine  found  to  be  suffering  from  contagious  diseases  will  be 
subject  to  slaughter  without  compensation. 


Sheep. 


Sheep  are  admitted  subject  to  inspection  at  port  of  entry  and 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  signed  by  a  veterinarian 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  or  by  a  State 
Veterinarian,  stating  that  no  contagious  disease  of  sheep  has 
existed  in  the  district  whence  they  have  come,  during  the  period 
of  six  months  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  their  removal 
therefrom. 

These  regulations  ajso  apply  to  goats. 
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Immigration  Statistics. 


The  number  of  immigrants  into  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  has  been  increasing  steadily  for  the  last  few  years,  a 
marked  feature  being  the  number  of  settlers  from  Great  Britain, 
Ireland  and  the  United  States.  The  official  figures  for  the  years, 
July  1,  1900,  to  June  30,  1905.  are : 

British.  American.  Continental.  Total. 

1900-01  11,810  17,987  19,352  49,149 

1901-02  17,259  26,388  23,732  67,379 

1902-03  41,792  49,473  37,099  128,364 

1903-04  50,374  45,171  34,785  130,330 

1904-05  65,359  43,652  37,255  146,266 

1905-06  86,796  57,796  44,472  189,064 

Of  the  86,796  British  immigrants  of  1905-06,  65,932  were  from 
England  and  Wales,  15,846  from  Scotland,  and  5,018  from  Ireland. 


Educational  Facilities. 

A  school  district  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  comprises  an 
area  of  not  more  than  twenty-five  square  miles,  and  must  contain 
not  less  than  four  resident  ratepayers,  and  twelve  children  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  inclusive.  Any  three  qualified  rate- 
payers may  petition  for  the  formation  of  a  school  district,  and  upon 
its  proclamation  the  ratepayers  therein  may  establish  a  school  and 
elect  trustees  to  manage  it.  These  trustees  have  power  to  erect 
and  equip  buildings,  engage  certificated  teachers,  levy  taxes  and 
perform  sucTi  other  acts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  proper  con- 
duct of  a  school. 

The  classes  of  schools  established  are  denominated  Public  and 
Separate.  The  minority  of  the  ratepayers  in  any  organized  public 
district,  whether  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic,  may  establish  a 
separate  school  therein,  and  in  such  case  the  ratepayers  establish- 
ing such  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic  separate  school  shall  be 
liable  only  to  assi-ssment  of  such  ratff  as  they  impose  upon  them- 
selves in  respect  thereof.  Schools  are  maintained  by  Leefislative 
grants  and  by  local  taxatimi. 
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The  school  year  for  which  grants  may  be  paid  does  not  exceed 
210  teaching  days.  The  Legislative  grant  is  paid  as  follows: — 
To  rural  districts :  for  each  day  a  school  (with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  at  least  six  pupils)  is  open,  $1.20,  and  for  each  additional 
day  over  160  days,  40  cents  per  day,  provided  that  these  additional 
days  shall  not  exceed  50  in  number.  For  a  teacher  holding  a  first- 
class  certificate,  10  cents  per  day  for  each  day  such  teacher  is  actu- 
ally employed  in  the  school;  to  each  school,  according  to  its  per- 
centage of  attendance,  a  sum  not  exceeding  25  cents  per  day.  The 
grants  to  village  and  town  schools  are  similar  to  the  above,  except 
that  the  grant  made  for  each  day  a  school  is  open  is  90  cents. 
High  Schools  receive  a  special  grant  of  $75.00  per  term  for  each 
department.  Salaries  average  about  $50.00  per  month.  In  the  pro- 
gramme of  studies  provision  is  made  for  teaching  the  elementary 
subjects  and  such  additional  subjects  as  are  required  for  teachers' 
examinations  and  university  matriculation.  The  last  half-hour  of 
school  may  be  devoted  to  such  religious  instruction  as  the  trustees 
may  determine. 

In  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan  for  the  year  ended  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1905,  there  were  726  schools  in  operation,  with  821  teachers 
engaged.  The  estimated  expenditure  for  fourteen  months  ending 
the  28th  of  February,  1907,  is  $250,000. 

In  Alberta  the  number  of  schools  in  existence  January  1,  1905, 
was  484;  January  1,  1906,  602;  the  pupils  enrolled  January  1,  1906, 
were  24,254;  the  teachers  employed  January  1,  1906,  were  628;  the 
total  grants  paid  the  schools  in  1905  were  $120,723.61,  while  the 
estimate  for  1906  provided  $165,000  for  the  same  purpose. 


Harvest  Hands. 

So  bountiful  are  the  harvests  that  it  is  now  necessary  to  bring 
in  from  Eastern  Canada  and  elsewhere,  from  20,000  to  25,000  farm 
laborers  to  work  in  the  wheat  fields.  These  earn  good  wages  and 
many  remain  and  become  actual  settlers  themselves.  Cheap  rates 
are  offered  to  points  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta, 
and  special  trains  run  for  their  accommodation.  Those  who  go 
are  given  certificates  and  when  they  have  them  properly  filled  out 
and  signed  by  the  employer  to  the  effect  that  the  holder  has  done 
one  month's  farm  work  he  is  returned  to  his  home  at  a  low  fare. 
Agents  meet  each  train  en  route  with  maps  of  the  province. 
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HARVESTERS    EN    ROUTE   FOR   THE    WHEAT    FIELDS. 


Milling  in  Western  Canada. 

Wheat-flour  milling  is  the  most  important  manufacturing  in- 
terest in  Western  Canada,  and  the  product  not  only  finds  a  ready 
market  throughout  the  whole  Dominion,  but  is  exported  to  Great 
Britain,  Newfoundland,  South  Africa,  China,  Japan  and  Australia. 
Mills  are  located  at  different  points  throughout  the  country,  one 
at  Keewatin,  having  a  daily  capacity  of  4,000  barrels,  and  another 
at  Winnipeg  of  3.800  barrels;  another  mill  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted at  St.  Boniface  with  a  capacity  of  4,000  barrels.  Other  mills 
are  in  course  of  erection.  There  are  also  oatmeal  mills  in  opera- 
tion at  Winnipeg,  Portage  la  Prairie,  Brandon,  Pilot  Mound  and 
Strathcona. 

Mills  and  Elevators. 

The  grain  elevator  system  throughout  Western  Canada  is  per- 
fect, the  facilities  now  existing  being  sufficient  to  handle,  if  neces- 
sary, 125,000,000  bushels  of  grain  in  less  than  six  months'  time.  The 
rapid  increase  in  the  storage  capacity  is  one  of  the  best  indications 
of  the  continuous  development   of  the  country's   agricultural   re- 
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sources.  In,  1891  the  total  storage  capacity  was  7,628,000  bushels; 
in  1901,  18,879,352;  in  1902,  23,099,000;  in  1903,  30,356,400.  For  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1904,  the  total  storage  capacity  was  41,186,000, 

The  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  terminal  elevators  at  Fort  Wil- 
liam have  a  capacity  of  8,493,400  bushels;  '*D"  containing  3,000,000. 
The  seven  terminal  elevators  have  a  capacity  of  15,000,000  bushels; 
the  912  public  country  elevators  and  64  warehouses,  27,214,000 
bushels,  the  average  capacity  of  these   being  about  28,000  bushels. 

The  following  is  a  summary : — 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway:  Bushels. 

Ontario 12,217,000 

Manitoba 14,078,500 

Saskatchewan  and  Alberta    8,614,000 

34,909,500 

Canadian  Northern  Railway: 

Ontario 6,467,000 

Manitoba    4,780,400 

11,247,400 

Grand  total   46,156,900 


CANADIAN   PACIFIC  GRAIN   ELEVATORS,   FORT   WILLIAM. 
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How  to  Reach  the  Canadian  West. 

Colonists  having  arrived  in  Canada  at  Quebec  or  Montreal  in 
summer,  or  Halifax  or  St.  John,  N.B.,  in  winter,  travel  to  new 
homes  in  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  or  British 
Columbia  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  direct.  Settlers  from  the 
Eastern  States  travel  via  Montreal,  Prescott  or  Brockville,  and 
thence  by  the  Canadian  Pacific;  but  if  from  Southern  and  Western 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  via  Niagara  Falls,  Hamilton,  Toronto 
and  North  Bay,  thence  Canadian  Pacific  Railway;  those  from  the 
Middle  States  either  by  Toronto,  or  St.  Paul  and  Emerson,  Man., 
or  Minneapolis  and  Portal  via  St.  Paul;  from  the  Middle  Western 
States  by  Portal  (or,  if  for  Manitoba,  by  Emerson,  Man.);  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  States  by  Vancouver  or  Sumas,  or  through  the 
West  Kooterray  mining  regions  and  Canadian  •  Pacific  from  Ross- 
land  and  Nelson. 

On  the  same  fast  transcontinental  trains  with  the  first-class 
cars  are  colonist  cars,  which  are  convertible  into  sleeping  cars  at 
night,  having  upper  and  lower  berths  constructed  on  the  sanie 
principles  as  those  of  first-class  sleeping  cars,  and  equally  comfort- 
able as  to  ventilation,  etc.  No  extra  charge  is  made  for  this  sleep- 
ing accommodation.  Second-class  passengers,  however,  must  pro- 
vide their  own  bedding.  H  they  do  not  bring  it  with  them,  a 
complete  outfit  of  mattress,  pillow,  blanket  and  curtains  will  be 
supplied  by  the  agent  of  the  company  at  the  point  of  starting  at 
a  cost  of  $2.50 — ten  shillings. 

The  trains  stop  at  stations,  where  meals  are  served  in  refresh- 
ment rooms,  and  where  hot  coffee  and  tea  and  well-cooked  food 
may  be  bought  at  reasonable  prices. 

All  trains  are  met  upon  arrival  at  Winnipeg  or  before  reach- 
ing that  city,  by  the  agents  of  the  Government  and  Canadian  Paci- 
fic Railway  Company,  who  give  colonists  all  the  information  and 
advice  they  require  in  regard  to  their  new  home. 

Special  round-trip  explorers'  tickets  can  be  obtained  by  newly 
arrived  settlers  at  the  Company's  Land  Office  at  Winnipeg,  the  full 
price  of  which  will  be  applied  on  account  of  purchase  money  if  the 
holder  buys  from  the  Company  160  acres  or  more. 
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The  Rainy  River  District. 

Before  reaching  Manitoba,  the  traveller  on  the  Canadian  Paci- 
fic Railway  passes  a  fertile  belt  estimated  to  contain  about  600,000 
acres  of  good  agricultural  land,  which  lies  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rainy  River.  Fort  Frances,  the  principal  town  on  Rainy  River, 
has  a  saw  mill  and  several  flourishing  stores  and  industries;  its 
population  is  about  1,400.  The  region  is  reached  during  the  season 
or  navigation  by  steamer  from  Kenora,  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  All  the  cereal  and  grass  crops  common 
to  Ontario  grow  there,  and  garden  crops  flourish  exceedingly.  The 
country  is  well  wooded  with  pine,  oak,  elm,  ash,  basswood,  soft 
maple,  poplar,  birch,  balsam,  spruce,  cedar  and  tamarac.  Lumber- 
ing operations  are  extensively  carried  on  and  there  are  well- 
equipped  sawmills  on  Rainy  River,  Rainy  Lake  and  at  Kenora. 
There  are  gold  mines  now  being  worked  on  the  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
Rainy  Lake  and  Seine  River,  and  elsewhere  mining  operations  are 
being  carried  on.  The  mining  and  lumbering  industries  combined 
afford  the  settler  the  best  markets  for  his  produce  at  prices  con- 
siderably higher  than  can  be  secured  in  Eastern  Ontario.  The 
lands  are  owned  and  administered  by  the  Government  of  Ontario 
(Department  of  Crown  Lands,  Toronto),  and  are  open  for  settle- 
ment in  160  acre  lots  free,  with  conditions  of  residence,  cultivation 
of  ten  acres  for  every  100  located  and  erection  of  buildings. 

Any  person  may  explore  Crown  Lands  for  minerals  and  min- 
ing lands  may  be  purchased  outright  or  leased  at  rates  fixed  by 
the  Mines  Act.  The  minimum  area  of  a  location  is  forty  acres. 
Prices  range  from  $2  to  $3.50  per  acre,  the  higher  prices  for  lands 
in  surveyed  territory  and  within  six  miles  of  a  railway.    The  rental 
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charge  is  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  acre  for  the  tirst  year  and  from  30 
cents  to  15  cents  per  acre  for  subsequent  years,  according  to  dis- 
tance from  a  line  of  railway  and  whether  the  land  is  situated  in 
surveyed  or  unsurveyed  territory;  but  the  leasehold  may  be  con- 
verted into  freehold  at  the  option  of  the  tenant,  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  term  of  lease,  in  which  case  the  first  year's  rent  is  allowed 
on  the  purchase  money.  At  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  if  all  con- 
ditions have  been  complied  with,  the  lessee  is  entitled  to  a  patent 
without  further  cost  and  free  from  all  working  conditions.  A  roy- 
alty of  not  more  than  three  per  cent,  is  reserved,  based  on  the 
value  of  the  ore,  less  cost  nf  mining  atui  !subsf<iLi(riit  trL';iuncnt  fur 
the  market,  but  not  to  be  imposed  until  seven  ytars  after  the  dale 
of  the  patent  or  lease. 


The  Wabigoon  Country,  Rainy  River  District, 

North  of  the  country,  bordering  on  the  Rainy  River,  described 
above,  and  directly  on  the  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  is 
a  section  to  which  the  Wabigoon  River  gives  its  name.  The  land 
was  thrown  open  for  settlement  in  the  spring  of  1896,  and  has  been 
rapidly  taken  up.  The  settlers  consist  almost  entirely  of  a  good 
class  of  Ontario  farmers,  and  the  development  of  the  country  is 
being  pushed  forward  with  energy.  The  Hltle  towns  of  Dryden, 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  ai?d  Wi' hi  goon  are  the  business 
centres  of  the  district  and  have  steamboat  communication  via  Lake 
Wabigoon  with  the  mines  and  fishing  and  shooting  regions  in  the 
vicinity. 

The  land  is  not  free  grant,  but  is  sold  to  actual  settlers  only, 
at  fifty  cents  per  acre  (subject  to  settlement  ret^nlations),  one- 
fourth  down  and  the  balance  in  annual  instalments.  How  much 
agricultural  land  there  may  he  availably  ^A  this  point  has  not  ^^ 
yet  been  definitely  ascertained,  but  it  h  estmi-^tted  rtt  two  million 
acres.  The  land,  although  not  a  prairie,  is  easily  cleared.  Some 
stretches  are  entirely  destitute  (^f  timber,  havinef  been  swept  bv 
forest  fires,  and  require  onl}-^  a  little  under  bru^htn-^  before  the 
plough  starts  to  work.  Elsewhere  the  erowth  is  lii^ht.  and  may  be 
cleared  with  much  less  labor  than  is  required  in  heavily  timbered 
countries.  At  the  same  time,  sufficient  1ars:c  timber  for  building 
purposes  is  to  be  found  here  Jind  there,  so  that  it  will  be  seen,  the 
advantages  of  a  prairie  and  of  a  timbered  cnuntry  Jire  here  corn- 
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bined  to  a  large  extent.  The  country  is  well  watered,  and  pos- 
sesses a  good  soil  and  a  good  climate.  It  is  adapted  to  mixed 
farming,  but  particularly  to  dairying  and  stock-raising. 


Thunder  Bay  District. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William,  two  important 
points  on  Thunder  Bay,  Lake  Superior,  there  are  a  number  of 
townships  of  good  agricultural  land  similar  to  that  of  the  R^iny 
River  Valley,  besides  a  country  rich  in  gold,  silver  and  iron.  The 
land  here  is  given  as  free  grants,  subject  to  settlement  duties,  and 
is  attracting  a  good  many  settlers  from  the  United  States.  The 
principal  movement  of  settlers  to  this  district  is  occurring  in  the 
Slate  River  Valley,  the  White  Fish  Valley,  south  and  south-west  of 
the  two  towns,  and  the  township  of  Dorion,  east  of  Port  Arthur, 
on  the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

The  Dominion  Government  maintains  a  Settlers'  Home  at  Port 
Arthur,  and  an  agent  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  R.  A. 
Burriss,  is  lo^^ated  at  this  point. 


Algoma  and  Nipissing. 

At  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  at  the  junction  of  Lakes  Superior  and 
Huron,  another  stretch  of  country  adapted  for  settlement  is  reach- 
ed. The  country  to  the  nprth  of  Lake  Huron  is  known  as  the 
Algoma  District,  and  includes  St.  Joseph  and  Great  Manitoulin 
Islands.  It  contains  a  large  proportion  of  fertile  land,  but  sparsely 
settled,  yet  considerable  development  has  already  taken  place.  A 
fine  stretch  of  agricultural  land  containing  at  least  200,000  acres  has 
recently  been  discovered  north  and  west  of  Chapleau  Station  on 
the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  It  surrounds  Trout 
Lake  and  is  due  east  of  the  Michipicoten  iron  district.  Already 
there  are  thriving  settlements  not  only  on  the  large  islands  of  St. 
Joseph  and  Manitoulin,  but  here  and  there  along  the  north  shore 
also,  from  Goulais  Bay,  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  north- 
east of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  to  the  valley  of  the  French  River,  some 
two  hundred  miles  to  the  eastward,  and  elsewhere. 

Sault  Ste.  Marie  is  the  central  point  of  the  Algoma  District 
The  town  is  easily  reached  either  from  older  Ontario  or  the  United 
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States.  It  is  situated  on  the  "Soo  line,"  a  branch  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific,  connecting  with  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  in  the  west,  and 
Boston  in  the  east.  In  addition,  several  steamship  lines  call  there. 
Large  pulp  and  paper  mills,  iron  smelters  and  other  industries  are 
making  Sault  Ste.  Marie  an  important  industrial  centre.  The  Al- 
goma  Central  Railway,  now  running  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  north- 
wards, will  aid  materially  in  the  development  of  the  country. 

The  land,  while  good,  is  not  in  an  unbroken  continuous 
stretch,  as  is  the  case  of  the  southern  portion  of  Ontario.  It  may 
be  described  as  an  undulating  plateau  some  600  or  1,000  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  covered  for  the  most  part  with  a  vigorous  growth  of 
forest.  Between  the  ridges  and  protected  by  them,  stretches  of 
arable  land,  often  unbroken  for  thousands  of  acres,  wind  in  and 
out.  As  a  dairy,  stock  and  sheep-raising  country,  it  has  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  cheap  land,  good  transportation  facilities,  rich  soil, 
good  water  and  cheap  building  material,  while  its  climate  is  un- 
excelled for  the  production  of  vigorous  stock  and  vigorous  men. 

The  Algoma  and  Nipissing  districts  are  known  to  be  rich  in  a 
variety  of  minerals.  Gold,  silver,  copper  and  iron  have  been  dis- 
covered to  the  north  of  Lake  Huron,  and  this  region  contains  the 
most  extensive  nickel  deposits  in  the  world,  which  are  now  being 
worked  in  the  vicinity  of  Sudbury.  It  also  contains  the  richest 
silver  and  cobalt  mines  in  the  world.  New  discoveries  of  mineral 
are  being  made  daily.  The  farmer  has  the  best  of  markets  at  his 
door  for  all  produce.  Cleared  farms  can  be  bought  at  very  reason- 
able rates,  with  buildings  ready  for  occupation. 


The  Timiskaming  Country. 

Another  agricultural  section  in  the  northern  part  of  the  pro- 
vince is  the  Timiskaming  country,  which  borders  on  Lake  Timis- 
kaming, a  broadening  of  the  Ottawa  River.  It  is  in  the  Nipissing 
District,  and  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  west  of  Toronto 
in  a  direct  line.  It  is  reached  from  Mattawa  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway,  partly  by  railway  and  afterwards  by  steamboat 
on  Lake  Timiskaming. 

The  whole  country  is  overlaid  by  a  rich,  alluvial  soil,  level  in 
character,  and  equal  in  fertility  to  any  in  the  province.  The  land 
is  thickly  timbered  with  a  somewhat  small  growth,  but  for  the 
most  part  may  be  cleared  without  excessive  labor;  600,000  acres 
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nave  Deen  placed  on  the  market  at  fifty  cents  per  acre.  The'  coun- 
try is  attracting  quite  a  number  of  settlers  from  the  older  parts  ol 
Ontario,  and  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  The  region  of  the  Upper 
Ottawa  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  important  lumbering  districts  in 
Canada,  and  affords  the  settler  an  excellent  market  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm,  while  the  market  for  pulp  wood,  with  which  the 
country  is  covered,  furnishes  the  new  settler  a  source  of  income. 

A  pamphlet  giving  full  particulars  regarding  New  Ontario  may 
De  obtained  on  application  to  the   Department  of  Crovyn   Lands»^ 
Toronto,  Ontario. 


A   HOME   IN    WESTERN   CANADA. 
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HOW   MEN  AND  WOMEN   FROM  VARIOUS  COUNTRIES 
HAVE  SUCCEEDED  IN  WESTERN  CANADA. 


A  Glasgow  Man's  Success. 

Moose  Jaw,  Nov.  20th,  1906. 

"I  came  from  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1887.  The  cash  and  effects 
at  that  time  of  myself  and  brother,  who  accompanied  me,  were 
less  than  $1,000.  I  homesteaded  a  quarter  section  and  pre-empted 
another  quarter.  My  brother  Thomas  homesteaded  a  quarter  sec- 
iion.  We  worked  together.  Since  that  time  we  have  bought  thret 
quarter  sections  and  now  have  a  section  and  a  half.  We  have  a 
crop  of  300  acres  each  year. 

"We  have  24  horses,  80  cattle,  a  number  of  hogs  and  poultry. 
We  have  always  made  considerable  butter  feach  year.  Our  profits  ' 
have  been  put  into  improvements  from  year  to  year.  We  have  200 
acres  fenced,  have  a  new  barn,  which  cost  $3,000  and  a  house  which 
cost  $2,700.  with  other  out-buildings.  We  would  not  sell  our  land 
at  $30  per  acre.  The  total  value  of  land,  stock  and  implements  is 
easily  $40,000. 

"I  was  a  bank  clerk  in  Glasgow,  and  my  brother  Thomas  was 
a  lawyer.  We  knew  nothing  about  farming — never  handled  horses 
before  coming  here.  Many  dollars  were  lost  the  first  years  of 
our  farming  in  experimenting,  until  we  learned  how  to  farm  and 
how  to  care  for  our  live  stock." 

Wm.  Bennie. 
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How  $200  Became  $20,000. 

Jas.  McMillan,  located  on  Sec.  30,  Tp.  15,  R.  25,  W.  of  2nd 
meridian,  about  eight  miles  south-east  of  Moose  Jaw,  says: 

"I  came  here  from  London,  Ont.,  in  1883.  My  cash  on  hand 
and  effects  did  not  exceed  $200.  I  homesteaded  a  quarter  section, 
and  have  since  bought  another  quarter  section. 

"For  the  last  five  years  I  have  cropped  from  150  to  200  acres. 
I  keep  stock  as  well  as  raise  grain.  I  have,  at  present,  20  horses, 
60  cattle,  a  number  of  hogs  and  poultry.  I  do  considerable  dairy- 
ing, and  always  find  a  good  cash  market  for  everything  I  have  to 
sell  at  Moose  Jaw. 

*'I  have  a  fairly  good  house,  good  stables  and  granary.  If  $20,000 
were  offered  me,  cash,  to-day  for  farm,  stock  and  implements,  I 
would  not  take  it." 


ON   THE  BANKS   OF  THE  SASKATCHEWAN   RIVER,    NEAR  EDMONTON, 
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Well  Satisfied  with  Saskatchewan 

Neudorf,  P.O.,  Sask.,  Sept.  29th,  1906. 

I  arrived  here  in  1894  and  selected  my  homestead,  being  at  that 
time  22  miles  north  of  (venfell.  I  had  $1,100.00  in  cash,  and  was, 
therefore,  in  a  position  to  purchase  the  necessary  implements  and 
cattle.  Having  a  large  family — eight  children — and  the  first  few 
years  not  being  very  good  ones,  I  made  only  slow  progress.  I 
was,  however,  able  to  purchase  an  additional  160  acres  in  1899  and 
another  160  last  year,  at  $10.00  per  acre.  On  these  lands  I  have 
cultivated  220  acres  and  will  thresh  this  fall  about  1,800  bushels 
of  oats  and  2,600  bushels  of  wlieat.  I  have  11  horses,  28  cattle, 
all  implements,  pigs  and  domestic  fowl.  My  implements,  horses 
and  cattle  are  all  paid  for.  I  have  married  four  of  my  children, 
giving  each  of  them  the  necessary  cattle,  wagons  and  plows,  and 
have  assisted  them  to  establish  themselves  on  their  lands.  I  am 
very  well  satisfied  with  my  new  home,  and  only  wish  that  there 
was  more  land  in  my  vicinity  to  buy  for  my  younger  children. 

JOHANN   HUBENIG, 

From  Czernowitz,  Bukowina,  Austria. 
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A  Worker  in  this  Land  can  Reach  Independence. 

Stockholm,  Oct.  2nd,  1906. 

Through  reports  from  successful  countrymen  living  in  the 
Esterhazy  Colony,  I  emigrated  with  my  family  from  Hungary  in 
1901.  As  I  could  not  find  any  homestead  in  the  Esterhazy  Colony, 
I  went  eight  miles  further  west,  and  located  on  my  present  home- 
stead, half  a  mile  from  Stockholm  Station,  which  was  placed  here 
at  the  building  of  the  Pheasant   Hills  Branch,  two  years  ago. 

My  two  sons  have  homesteaded  still  further  west  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Upton.  The  capital  I  brought  with  me  was  $200.00. 
I  have  cultivated  70  acres  pf  land,  and  expect  to  thresh  1,200 
bushels  of  wheat.  I  have  two  horses,  two  teams  of  oxen  and 
twenty-two  head  of  cattle.  I  have  all  my  machinery  paid  for  ex- 
cept my  binder,  and  have  good  buildings  on  my  farm,  which  I 
would  not  sell  for  less  than  $30.00  per  acre. 

I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  my  success,  which  testifies  to  the 
fact  that  any  one  who  is  willing  and  able  to  work  on  land  in  this 
country,  can  reach  an  independent  future. 

John  Sivak, 
From  Szabolco  Komitat,  Hungary. 
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Glad  He  Came. 


Stockholm,  Sask.,  Oct.  1st,  1906. 

Looking  back  over  the  17  years  I  have  spent  in  Canada,  I  can- 
not but  feel  really  satisfied  with  my  present  position.  On  my 
arrival  here  I  had  very  little  money,  only  sufficient  for  my  home- 
stead entry  fee  and  one  cow.  By  exchanging  work  with  my  neigh- 
bors. I  acquired  an  ox-team,  and  gradually  the  most  necessary 
implements.  As  I  am  a  good  carpenter  I  was  employed  in  build- 
ing houses  within  our  colony  during  the  first  three  years,  and 
could  thereby  care  for  my  large  family  and  gradually  put  my  land 
under  cultivation.  The  long  journeys  to  our  nearest  town.  White- 
wood,  made  the  first  years  rather  difficult,  but  by  sticking  to  it 
we  were  well  rewarded  by  being  prepared  to  take  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage of  the  new  railway,  which,  after  a  long'  wait,  was  con- 
structed six  miles  north  of  my  farm. 

I  and  my  son  own  now  480  acres  of  land  with  a  good  living 
house,  necessary  stables  and  barns,  26  horses,  80  head  of  cattle, 
necessary  implements,  in  short,  all  that  is  necessary  on  a  well  con- 
ducted farm.  This  year  we  have  threshed  3,500  bushels  of  wheat 
and  1,000  bushels  of  oats  and  have  a  good  yield  of  potatoes.  On 
an  average  we  have  threshed  3,000  bushels  of  wheat  the  last  five 
years.  On  account  of  advanced  years  I  am  leaving  the  care  of  the 
rarm  to  my  oldest  son.  In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  I  am  ver> 
well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  my  labors  here. 

A.    P.    SjOSTROM, 

From  Dorothea,  Sweden. 
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A  Report  of  Progress. 


Edmonton,  Alberta,  29th  Oct.,  1906. 

I  and  my  whole  family  are  well  satisfied  with  the  results  from 
our  labors  since  we  came  here  in  the  spring  of  1899 — now  seven 
and  a  half  years  ago.  We  have  been  carrying  on  a  mixed  farming 
business.'  We  came  here  with  about  $6,000  all  told.  We  bought 
500  acres  of  land  at  a  little  less  than  $6  per  acre.  We  have  now  15 
horses,  40  head  of  cattle,  145  hogs,  and  plenty  of  implements  and 
machinery  to  run  the  farm,  a  good  log  house  with  seven  rooms,  a 
log  barn,  28xC6  feet,  two  small  granaries,  and  barley  and  oat  bins 
in  the  barn,  a  small  horse  stable  for  colts  and  breeding  mares,  14 
X  24  feet,  wood  house,  8x6  feet,  smoke  house,  10x10  feet,  and  a  hen 
house,  14x18  feet;  besides  a  considerable  amount  of  cheap  stabling 
and  sheds  for  stock  cattle  and  for  hogs.  Our  horses  and  cattle 
are  good  stock;  the  cattle  are  about  one-third  pure-bred  Shorthorn; 
horses  are  Morgan  and  Cleveland  bay,  of  good  type  and  quality,, 
and  the  hogs  are  Poland  China  and  Berkshire,  and  three  pure-bred 
Berkshire  sows.  Have  had  plenty  to  eat  and* wear,  good, health, 
and  good  schools  for  our  children  to  attend,  our  oldest  son  attend- 
ing college  in  Edmonton.  Have  had  good  crops.  Our  wheat  was 
frosted  one  year,  but  made  60c.  per  bushel  by  feeding  to  hogs; 
it  was  also  damaged  by  hail  once,  but  we  again  fed  that  to  ad- 
vantage to  hogs  and  cattle.  We  have  164^  acres  broken,  37  of 
which  is  in  Timothy,  the  rest  being  in  pasture  and  timber.  The 
land  is  all  fenced,  and  field  fenced  from  pasture  land.  We  live 
three  miles  from  Edmonton. 

D.  W.  Warner. 
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The  Bryce  Farm. 

One  of  Western  Canada's  farmer  magnates,  W.  H.  Bryce,  of 
Areola,  Sask.,  has  on  hand  an  enterprise  for  the  advancement  of 
his  large  stock-raising  interests.  Mr.  Bryce,  who  is  a  cousin  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Bryce,  the  historian  of  Manitoba,  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
farmers  in  the  Areola  district,  where  he  began  with  small  capital 
in  1882,  before  the  days  of  railway  communication  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  He  has  now  a  magnificent  farm  of  3,000  acres,  and 
an  elegant  home  eight  miles  from  Areola.  His  family  are  enjoy- 
ing at  "Doune  Lodge"  refinements  which  popular  fallacy  is  accus- 
tomed to  associate  only  with  the  city  life,  and  which  many  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  soil  foolishly  leave  home  to  seek,  but  never 
find. 

Mr.  Bryce  has  unbounded  faith  in  Western  Canada  and  in 
farming,  using  this  word  to  include  both  stock  raising  and  grain 
growing. 

He  is  noted  among  Canadian  horsemen  for  his  importation  of 
Clydesdales.  Last  year  his* importations  cost  some  $20,000,  and 
his  success  in  the  horse  raising  industry  was  fully  attested  at  the 
Winnipeg  exhibition  by  the  number  of  prizes  won  by  his  exhibits. 
His  first  prize  horse,  "  Perpetual  Motion,"  was  a  magnificent 
animal.  Mr.  Bryce  believes  that  in  the  next  ten  years  there  will 
be  a  considerable  demand  for  first  class  stock,  and  he  is  taking 
timely  steps  to  prepare  to  aid  in  supplying  this  demand.  He  con- 
siders the  climate  and  soil  here  well  adapted  to  horse  raising  and 
especially  favorable  for  developing  good  feet  and  bone.  He  also 
gives  attention  to  cattle  raising  and  has  forty  head,  twenty  head 
of  grade  stock  and  twenty  head  of  registered.  Shorthorns  are  his 
favorites  in  cattle,  and  each  year  bring  him  prizes  and  medals  at 
agricultural  and  stock  shows. 

His  is  one  of  the  finest  farm  ranches  in  Canada,  the  barn  alone 
is  worth  $10,000.     Mr.  Bryce's  original  capital  of  $500  has  worked 
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marvels,  for,  to-day,  the  original  ''homestead"  has  grown  to  3^000 
acres,  with  a  cattle  run  in  Moose  Mountain  of  640  acres  more. 
The  foundation  of  Mr.  Bryce's  fortune  was  laid  when  he  bought 
1,000  acres  of  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  lands  at  $2.50  an  acre — 
land  which  to-day  is  rated  at  $30  an  acre.  In  1906  10,000  bushels 
of  wheat  and  5,000  of  oats  were  raised.  He  is  fond  of  experiment- 
ing, and  this  year  has  seeded  160  acres  with  an  improved  variety  of 
English  clover,  and  is  testing  the  capabilities  of  an  automobile 
thresher. 


GROWN   ON   TKE  BRYCE  FARM, 
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Made  the  Hit  of  His  Life. 


Killarney,  Manitoba,  August  18th,  IW. 

So  many  people  coming  to  this  country,  wonder  how  the  old- 
timers  got  on.  I  think  they  should  be  told  that  it  was  by  hard 
work  and  sticking  to  the  job.    My  own  experience  proves  this. 

I  arrived  here  in  1882  with  $75  cash.  I  came  from  Iowa,  where 
ague  got  into  my  bones,  and,  hearing  about  Western  Canada  I 
struck  out  for  the  open  plains.  The  beginning  was  uphill  work, 
but  the  ague  left  me,  and  I  felt  well  and  was  able  to  work,  and 
work  it  was,  for  I  had  to  haul  my  grain  to  Brandon,  60  miles  away, 
and  was  glad  to  get  45  cents  a  bushel  for  it.  Since  then  I  have  sold 
wheat  as  high  as  $1.30,  and  the  biggest  yield  I  ever  got  was  50 
bushels  to  the  acre,  but  the  average  yield,  year  in  year  out,  gives  25 
bushels  to  the  acre. 

My  $75  proved  a  good  investment  in  Western  Canada,  for  to- 
day, standing  on  my  200  acres  (under  cultivation)  with  320  acres 
rented  ground  for  pasturage  and  hay  lands,  I  am  an  independent 
man;  horses,  cattle,  swine,  poultry,  etc.,  implements,  and  here  on 
"Sunny  Heights"  I  live  with  my  family  in  comfort  and  peace. 

I  consider  I  made  the  hit  of  my  life  the  day  I  started  out  for 
Western  Canada  with  my  little  capital  of  $75.  I  came  against  the 
advice  of  my  own  family,  but  to-day  they  admit  they  wish  they  had 
struck  out  for  the  land  where  a  poor  man  can  succeed  on  less  than 
one  hundred  dollars. 

Fred.  Finkbeiner, 
Killarney  J  Manitoba,  Box  505. 
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SHIPPING  SHEEP  AT  MAPLE  CREEK,  SASKATCHEWAN. 


Percy's  Place  Not  for  Sale. 

Arcola,  Saskatchewan. 

Perhaps  a  man  who  has  seen  considerable  of  farm  life  both  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  may  be  allowed  to  give  an  opinion 
on  Western  Canada  as  a  productive  country.  I  came  here  with  a 
single  shilling  in  my  pocket,  and  claim  to  have  "made  good"  on 
that  amount.  True,  I  had  always  worked  on  a  farm,  and  I  had 
the  asset  of  experience,  but  against  that  I  had  again  the  liability 
of  a  new  country,  far  -away  market  and  no  railway.    Since  then 
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I  have  seen  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  spread  out.  like  the 
fingers  on  a  hand  all  around  me;  markets  spring  up  at  the  door;  a 
rush  of  settlers  following  after,  and  to-day  you  can't  find  an  un- 
broken acre  betwixt  my  place  and  Areola  town  on  the  C.  P.  R. 

Five  years  ago  I  took  a  trip  to  Kansas,  saw  farming  operations 
carried  on  there;  spent  a  winter  and — ^well,  here  I  am  back  in 
Canada  West,  and  mighty  glad  to  call  it  home! 

I  consider  there  is  no  country  under  the  shining  sun  to  equal 
Western  Canada.  Good  prices  for  everything  that  grows;  every- 
thing will  grow  that  you  can  stick  in  the  ground,  and  as  for 
health,  my  boy,  who  walks  two-and-a-half  miles  to  school,  winter 
and,  summer,  hasn't  missed  a  day  since  he  began.  That,  I  think, 
speaks  for  the  health  of  the  place  as  well  as  the  weather.  Winter 
is  a  moderate  season,  my  horses  running,  out  all  winter  in  the 
hills.  They  tell  me  my  place  would  bring  in  fifty  dollars  an  acre 
to-day  if  I  sold,  but  "Percy's  place"  isn't  for  sale!  , 

Thos.  Lees  Percy. 
Sept.  19,  1906.     (Percy  Dist) 


A  Story  of  Success 

MUNiaPALITY  OF  DalY, 

Brandon,  Manitoba,  October  2,  i906. 

It  may  interest  you  to  know  how  a  Huron  County  man,  who 
came  to  the  Canadian  West  on  borrowed  capital,  got  on;  1881 
found  me  a  squatter  on  the  present  place,  some  nine  miles  from 
the  city  of  Brandon,  and  it  may  please  you  to  know  that  the  land 
I  purchased  from  you  at  $4  an  acre  to-day  you  couldn't  get  back 
at  $40,  supposing  you  were  aching  to  buy.  "Sunnyside,"  my  place, 
has  at  the  time  of  writing  (a  busy  time  k  is)  24  stacks  of  grain 
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representing  the  summer's  yield  in  grain.  I  have  1,160  acres  of 
land;  600  under  cultivation;  100  head  of  stock,  17  horses,  35  swine, 
and  poultry  that  refuse  to  be  counted.  My  milk  cOws  are  thorough- 
bred, and  each  spring  I  market,  say,  $1,000  worth  of  beef  on  foot. 

This  year  I  will  market  8,000  bushels  of  wheat,  5,000  bushels  of 
barley,  and  almost  double  that  amount  in  oats,  while  my  wild  hay 
lands  (160  acres)  will  give  in  returns  $7  per  ton.  I  put  $2,000.  this 
year  in  the  ground,  counting  the  expenses  of  plowing,  seeding, 
hired  help  to  garner  my  crop,  and  the  last   penny  paid  to   the  j 

threshers,  and  will  reap  $6,000  clear  cash  from  the  venture.    This  f 

gives  me  $4,000  profit,  and  if  my  bones  ache  a  bit  from  the  effort  } 

to  gain  this,  why  that's  all  right,  for  without  boasting,  I  think  I  | 

may  say  "Sunnyside"  can  hold  its  own  against  any  farm  anywhere!  | 

As  I  said,  I  began  life  on  this  place  in  1881  with  a  single  pair  | 

of  oxen,  and  I  owed  the  money  that  went  to  buy  them;  but  Fve  | 

squared  that  debt  many  a  day  ago,  and  I  guess  Tom*  Clark  blesses  f 

the  day  he  hit  Manitoba.  J 

In  the  25  years  I've  farmed  here  I  never  had  a  failure.     I've  j 
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suffered  from  want  of  farm  help — the  great  drawback  of  the  West  | 

, — and  although  I'd  pay  $300  a  y  ar  round,  and  give  board  to  a  V 

good  man  (harvest  times  paying  $2  a  day),  I  can't  get  one.    Every  i 
man  that  comes  to  the  country  "moves  oi.    after  a  season  and  buys 

an  acre  for  himself;  and  I  don't  blame  him,  for  a  man  should  be  I 

his  own  master  in  the  great  west  .  ,j 

I  am  secretary-treasurer  of  the   Hunter   School   District,   and  ]l 

while  I  am  telling  you  of  my  own  success  I  might  mention  the  It 

names  of  a  dozen  neighbors  who've  done  just  as  well.       From  J 

where  I  sit  I  can  look  out  on  the  homes  of  Venning,  Gray  and  f. 

Hunter,  all  of  them  wealthy  men,  and  they,  like  myself,  made  it  i! 

on  the  farm.  '; 

Thomas  Clark*  ^ 
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Where  a  Toung  Man  Gets  a  Chance. 

Portage  Plains,  Manitoba, 

Sept.  1st,  1906. 

As  a*  Scottish  immigrant,  who  has  lived  in  the  country  since 
1873,  I  may,  after  twenty-eight  years,  be  able  to  say  whether  I 
believe  Western  Canada  makes  good  its  promises  to  the  settler. 

Western  Canada,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  best  colony  in  the  Em- 
pire for  Scottish  people  to  come  to.  The  conditions  of  the  climate, 
soil,  customs  of  the  people — the  latter  congenial  to  a  high  degree 
— suits  our  countrymen  and  women.  Scotch  people  need  feel  no 
hesitation  in  coming  out  to  Canada  West;  every  kindness  and  every 
friendly  help  is  given;  and  my  own  experience  may  illustrate  this. 

When  I  went  home  to  Scotland,  a  delegate  farmer,  speaking  at 
a  public  meeting  in  Cheshire,  one  of  my  audience  rose  up  and 
asked,  *'What  is  the  price  of  a  homestead  in  Western  Canada?" 
I  told  him  it  would  cost  him  an  entry  fee  of  two  pounds  ($10). 
"But,"  he  asked  again,  "what  if  I  found  myself  in  Canada  with- 
out the  two  pounds,  what  then?" 

I  answered  his  practical  question  in  this  way:  "Well,  sir,  you 
might  do  as  I  did  under  these  very  circumstances;  when  I  landed 
in  Western  Canada  I  wanted  a  homestead,  and  I  hadn't  two  pounds 
to  pay  the  entry  fee,  so  I  went  to  work  and  dug  a  well  for  which 
I  was  paid  two  pounds.  I  put  the  money  into  that  homestead,  and 
I  have  since  that  time  refused  $8,000  for  it!" 

I  have  been  asked  regarding  the  climate :  On  our  place  we  have 
never  had  to  quit  work  on  account  of  the  mercury  dropping.  All 
winter  we  haul  our  grain,  wood,  rails,  etc.,  and  the  Sunshine  is 
beyond  compare.  It  is  the  healthiest  country  I  know  of;  a  country 
where  a  young  man  gets  a  chance — where  industry  finds  reward — 
and  if  a  man  who  is  sober,  industrious,  and  capable  comes  here, 
even  though  his  hands  and  pockets  be  empty,  it  is  all  the  capital 
he  requires.    I  have  proved  this  myself  and  so  has  my  brother. 

William  Fulton, 
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An  Orkney  Island  Man  Speaks. 

"Harray  Acres,"  Yorkton,  Sask. 
October,  1906. 
I  am  not  an  old-timer  of  the  plains,  but  it  may  interest  Orkney 
friends  to  know  how  a  man  can  get  along  on  a  Western  Canadian 
prairie  farm,  who  comes  to  this  new  world  without  money.  I  am 
a  practical  farmer  from  Pomona,  Orkney  Islands,  and  after  trying 
fortune  in  New  Zealand  concluded  to  test  some  of  the  statements 
made  about  your  wonderful  West.  To  say  every  fact  I  ever  heard 
stated  has  been  abundantly  verified  is  little,  for  my  own  experience 
has  proved  that  too  much  cannot  bfe  said  for  this  country. 

I  arrived  in  Winnipeg  in  1898,  and  sitting  in  one  of  the  hotels 
met  a  Yorkton  man,  Francis  Bull,  whose  pioneer  experiences,  told 
in  a  little  circle  of  chums,  interested  me  greatly.  I  decided  to 
ask  Bull  what  chances  for  a  fellow  lay  in  Yorkton.  His  answer 
gave  me  some  misgivings,  but  I  decided  to  go.  "You  can  do  well 
enough,"  said  Bull,  "if  you  are  willing  to  work  and  wait."  I  had 
worked  in  New  Zealand  and  "waited";  and  having  but  five  dollars 
in  my  pocket  knew  I  had  to  get  to  work  pretty  soon.  I  went  to 
Yorkton,  taking  a  job  with  a  farmer,  and  worked  for  wages  one 
year,  saving  up  $150.  This  was  all  right,  I  thought,  so  I  hired  for 
two  more  years  and  got  onto  the  swing  of  Canadian  farming.  I 
then  bought  160  acres,  paying  a  deposit  of  five  dollars — two  dollars 
an  acre  the  price — improved  it  some — sold  within  three  year^  for 
$1,000,  taking  the  crop  of  seventy  acres  myself.  This  crop  I  took 
off  paid  for  every  dollar's  worth  of  improvements  done.  I  then 
purchased  a  half  section  at  $3.50  per  acre,  broke  100  acres,  fenced, 
sold  it  two  years  later  at  $9  an  acre,  and  had  one  crop  off  it  for 
sale.  I  then  bought  this  farm  I  live  on  at  $15  an  acre,  it  is  480 
acres  in  size,  and  I  only  wish  it  were  twice  the  size. 

Off  275  acres  in  1906  I  took  12,000  bushels  of  grain,  4,500  being 
best  grade  wheat.  In  a  granary,  16x24,  to-day  I  have  stored  4,500 
bushels  of  wheat,  190  bushels  being  of  Red  Fyfe,  taken  from  a 
patch  of  five  bushels  sown  as  a  test.  This  reaped  51  bushels  to 
the  acre.  \ 

Am  I  satisfied?  I  think  my  statement  answers  that.  Being  a 
new-comer  perhaps  my  experiences  may  be  of  use  to  another  man 
who  fears  to  come  without  capital.  With  capital  I  cannot  begin 
to  say  how  a  man  can  make  money  on  a  Canadian  farm.  It  simply 
overwhelms  one,  the  simple  facts  of  this  wonderful  country. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  against  New  Zealand.  It's  a  fine  climate 
— but  you  can't  eat  climate,  and  a  fellow  has  to  live.  In  Canada 
you  get  climate  all  right,  and  you  get  what's  more,  cash  returns 
for  your  labor!  John  Howrie. 
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HE  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 


WESTERN  CANADA 

THE  lONIKOt  LTTMBEKINQ,   FISHING     D  D  ITI  C  LJ      f^  t^i     II  lUI  D  I  A 

AKs  FABMTNQ  BEQioKs  OF  DrTiliwrTWWlwW  IVI  D  I  M 


13  TW^  ONX-y  BOUTE  TO  THE 
FERTII.E  FABM  LANDS  OF 


la  alao  tlie  BEST  to  thn  States  of  WASUINQTQN  and  OBEGON  and  all  points  on  Fuget  Sound 
and  the  Faciflc  Coast,  and  tlio  Bhortost  Route  to  the  KLONDIKE 
and  ATLLN  »OLD  ^lELDS 
BE  BUBE  AND  ABB  YOUB  BTEAMSHXP  AGENT  FOB  FABSAGE  BY  THIS  LINE  OF  RAILWAY 


coLonrsT  sleeping  cars 

krv  supplied  fnr  all  haldereof  Second  ClaHU  or  Colonial  Tickets  free  of  rHAwnE.    Pn«»eiiift<'tn  are,  boweTt«r, 

required  tuprovlrle  their  own  y>ed(l]rig.    If  th*  v  rtf)  nnt  li*r1iie:  It  with  thfJii,  nk'tphis  CHr  outfit  may  h«j 

purchjised  from  the  railway  ageut  at  the  Port  ol  luiHilug  at,  a  vt*r>  rt^iisonuWe  prlrc. 

FOR    FURTHER   IliFORNIATlON    APPLY    TO    STEAMSHIP    AGENT,    OR   TO 

ALLAN  CAMEBON,  /  m^a  Ch  Ailiig  t  lo.ss.  h.  W.,  aud  C7-6S  King  WtlllAm  St„  EC... - .  -  LoNfiOK,  ES!0 

Gen.  Trai'.  Agent  [  '2i  J aiiiCB  Si.  ..♦., .,,,..,, , *-.... Livi^RPt>QL,  %t 

.  tl  Yi<.torla  St  ,.-... .....* Bki»f 

F.  W.  PLANAGAN,  isst.  A ngusilne'ft  Parade Kris 

Ged,pH#«r,  Agent    Mt7  St.  Vlucent  St. ..»».*..*.*♦.,,... 01.AKS0W 

^^,  B.  CALLAWAY General  Passenger  Agent,  Son  Line ,-,...   MiNN K A rOLie,  M  ins. 

lA.  ADSOfiT    .,..,.,, Gc rieral  Pfifis^ivger  Ajjeiit.  U.  8  S.  ^i- A.  Line......... .DrU'TH,  MUH. 

E.  V.  BKirfNEB... As^ftTi*tant  Traffir  :\Iaiia(f«r    .-..,.,' «68  Broadway,  New  York 

E  J.  OOYLB, ....,,,. Aiiijbtaiit  General  Pai^iienger  Ag-eut , ...V  A\rH»rvEIi.  B.C. 

A.  C  SHAW ..rf .Gfufr.'il  A*;Mnt,  PM^-pntr'^rDepartuifint *,..*».,. ...333  South  riark  St-.  Cbtcago 

IVt.  M,  STBBN,,,_ ...D1  .        -  Ti      ,   irjer  Apt .».._.  The Nnvo, Ferry  Hide..  Sax  Framjscu 

a  B.  POSTEB lii  „, : 71  YongeBt,  for.  King.  TORONTO 

F.  B    PBBBY....^ .,J)|  .,„ ,..., a«/ VVashtngton  St..  BOSTON 

-W.    B.    HOWABD Fi  ...  ....    ,.l 7., 8  King  St..  ST- JOHN.  N.H. 

W    n   MadtNMBt fi  iliitiujiri- ♦,»► » MoNTHKAl. 

"^ ^  BD'L,LING,,,i,.,,_..A  .htTraflki-Mauager,  Kast^m  Liuos  ..t* Tohunto 

]F,  W.  PETERS..., A  jht  Trjifllc  Manager,  Western  LUies WiNMfKU 

WILLIAM  STrTT, 

GEN.    PASSi:NGE:H    ACtNT.    CASTCRN    L*NE8^ 
MONTREAL. 

ROBERT  KERR, 

PASSENGin   TRAFriC    MAniACER. 

MONTRCAL. 


c.  E.  Mcpherson. 


GCN.    PASSCNCen    AGENT.  WESTERN  LINCS. 
WtlHIMIPEG,  MAN. 

C.  E.  e.  U5SHER, 

AS8T.  PASSR.  TRAFFIC  MANAGCR, 
\MC$TERN    L»NES. 

WiNNtPEG,   MAN. 
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GREAT  HIGHWAY 
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PACIFIC  COAST 

THE  ORIENT,  THE  TROPICS,  AND 
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NEW  ONTARIO  MANITOBA  SASKATCHEWAN 

ALBERTA  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  PUGET  SOUND 
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HAWAII  AUSTRALIA 
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(Read  before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  London,  England, 
January  31st,  1899.) 
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An  Apple  Orchard  in  Nova  Scotia. 
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Gathering,  Sorting  and  Packing  Early  Apples. 
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A  YEAR  AMONG 
THE  ORCHARDS  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA. 


The  Peninsular  of  Nova  Scotia  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  south  of  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  The  climate  here  is  very  pleasant,  in  spite  of  a  long  and  rather 
severe  winter.  The  country  is  remarkably  well  supplied  with  water  by  its 
countless  little  springs  and  its  numerous  lakes,  as  well  as  by  the  heavy  falls 
of  snow  in  winter  and  frequent  and  heavy  showers  during  the  summer 
months,  the  latter  generally  falling  at  night,  leaving  the  days  bright,  warm 
and  cloudless.  The  scenery  is  beautiful,  the  abundance  of  native  trees 
rendering  it  particularly  attractive;  the  most  common  of  these  are  spruce, 
fir,  pine,  larch,  birch,  maple,  ash,  alder  and  oak.  The  acacia  tree  is  often 
seen,  and  also  in  some  parts  the  French  willow  and  English  elm  have  been 
introduced,  and  thrive  well.  Nova  Scotia  is  said  to  have  the  largest  variety 
of  flowers,  mosses  and  ferns  of  any  country.;  wild  eatable  berries  are  also 
very  plentiful ;  they  include  strawberries,  raspberries,  blueberries,  huckle- 
berries, blackberries  and  cranberries. 

THE  CORNWALLIS  AND  ANNAPOLIS  VALLEY. 

The  Comwallis  and  Annapolis  Valley  is  the  principal  fruit-growing 
district  in  Nova  Scotia,*  It  is  one  continuous  valley  of  about  loo  miles 
in  length,  and  varying  in  width  from  6  to  ii  miles,  situated  between  two 
nearly  parallel  ranges  of  hills  about  600  feet  in  height.  The  North 
Mountain  shelters  the  valley  on  the  northwest,  and  from  the  strong  winds 
off"  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  the  South  Mountain,  which  is  a  little  higher,  bounds 
it  on  the  eastern  and  southern  side,  and  runs  N.E.  to  S.W.  In  the  middle 
of  the  valley  there  is  a  watershed,  the  Annapolis  River  running  S.W.,  the 
rivers  of  the  Comwallis  District  running  N.E. 

♦The  fruit  belt  is  however  being  extended,  as  owing  to  the  establishment  of 
expeririiental  orchards  by  the  Nova  Scotia  Government,  it  has  been  found  that 
apples  can  be  successfully  cultivated  in  practically  any  part  of  the  Province, 
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These  rivers  are  small,  but  owing  to  the  great  rise  and  £all  of  the 
tide  (60  feet)  the  salt  water  runs  up  far  inland,  carrying  with  it  enormous 
deposits  of  alluvial  mud  or  silt,  and  allowing  ships  to  go  several  miles 
inland. 

Near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  there  are  salt  marshes  which  are  over- 
flown by  the  tide  and  grow  salt  hay,  which  is  eaten  by  the  cattle  during 
winter.  Higher  up  are  the  dyked  marsh  lands  reclaimed  from  the  sea, 
forming  very  rich  meadow  land.  Grand  Pr^,  the  district  rendered  famous 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  Acadians,  lies  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  valley, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Basin  of  Minas,  across  which  Cape  Blomidon,  the 
termination  of  the  North  Mountain,  is  clearly  seen.  Owing  to  the  beauty 
of  the  country,  its*  historic  interest,  and  the  cooler  temperature,  it  attracts 
many  visitors  from  the  United  States  during  the  summer  months.  Apples 
and  plums  are  grown  throughout  the  valley,  and  in  the  centre,  near  the 
towns  of  Middleton,  Aylesford,  and  Berwick,  cranberries,  raspberries 
blackberries,  and  strawberries  are  grown,  also  some  peaches  and  a  few 
grapes ;  one  farm  I  visited  had  six  acres  of  strawberries.  Most  of  the  soft 
fruits  are  sent  to  Halifax  and  Boston.  In  the  centre  of  the  valley  there  is 
a  large  area  of  bog  land,  which,  it  has  been  found,  is  well  adapted  to 
cranberry  growing.    This  industry  is  rapidly  increasing. 

The  greater  part  of  the  valley  was  originally  covered  by  forest,  which  has 
been  cleared,  save  at  the  foot  and  sides  of  the  mountains. 

THE  SOIL. 

The  soil  of  the  valley  is  partly  formed  from  the  disintegration  of  the  Trap 
Rock  of  the  North  Mountain,  partly  from  the  syenitic  granite  of  the  South 
Mountain,  together  with  the  red  loam  and  coarse-grained  sand  of  the  new  red 
sandstone  in  the  valley,  which  abounds  in  oxide  of  iron,  lime  and  gypsum, 
forming  a  fertile  soil  admirably  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  apples,  plums  and 
various  iniits,  as  well  as  of  potatoes,  swede  turnips,  oats,  maize,  pumpkins, 
beans,  etc.  Wheat  growing  and  beef  production  have  lately  decreased,  owing 
to  the  competition  of  the  western  provinces,  but  more  attention  is  now  being 
paid  to  the  rearing  of  stock  by  the  farmers.  The  dairying  industries  are  also 
increasing. 

THE   FARMS. 

The  farms  are,  almost  without  exception,  occupied  by  their  owners, 
most  of  them  small,  compared  with  the  average  size  of  English  farms,  and 
still  smaller,  of  course,  compared  with   many  farms  in  the  west  of  Canada 
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and  the  United  States.  The  labour  is  largely  performed  by  the  farmer  and 
his  sons,  with  but  little  hired  help.  The  farmhouses  and  buildings  for  the 
most  part  are  neat,  comfortable,  and  give  the  impression  of  prosperity  ;  they  '   ^ 

are  almost  all  constructed  of  wood,  painted  white ;  they  are  generally 
situated  near  the  high  road,  and,  as  the  farms  are  frequently  long  and  narrow 
extending  often  back  into  the  woods  and  down  through  the  marsh  land  to 
the  river,  the  farmhou9es  are  frequently  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  one 
another,  which  enables  life  there  to  be  of  a  social  nature  if  desired.  Pro- 
hibition of  intoxicating  drinks  is  rigidly  enforced  throughout  Nova  Scotia, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  towns  ;  there  is  consequently  very  little  drunken- 
ness. Roughly  speaking,  the  area  of  these  farms  varies  from  20  to  120 
acres,  about  equal  parts  of  grass  and  arable  land,  the  latter  including  one  to 
five  acres  of  apple  orchard.  There  are  a  few  farms  with  as  many  as  60  or 
more  acres  of  orchard  ;  but  a  large  proportion  of  this  has  been  planted  within 
the  last  ten  years,  and  is  not  yet  in  full  bearing.  Many  orchards  are  50 
years  old,  and  a  few  apple  trees  remain  which  were  planted  by  the  French 
more  than  150  years  ago.  The  apple  tree  certainly  thrives  here,  and  the 
orchards  are  generally  neatly  laid  out  and  well  cared  for ;  the  growth  of  the 
trees  is  more  rapid,  and  they  attain  a  larger  size  than  is  common  in  England. 
The  fruit  is  usually  large,  well  coloured  and  abundant,  and  of  pleasant  flavour, 
particularly  the  Gravenstein.  Owing,  I  suppose,  to  quicker  growth  and  shorter 
season,  I  do  not  think  the  flavour  generally  is  quite  as  nice  as  that  of 
our  best  English  apples.  Although  the  shape  of  the  trees,  the  cultivation 
and  the  fruit  in  the  best  English  orchards  equal,  I  think,  anything  I 
saw  in  this  valley,  the  average  of  the  two  countries  is  much;  in  favour  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

Throughout  the  valley  there  is  a  telephone  system  which  connects  railway 
stations,  shops,  doctors'  dwellings,  and  many  of  the  farmers*  houses.  The 
charge  is  five  pounds  for  installation,  £2  los.  od.  yearly. 

On  one  occasion  I  sent  a  cable  to  England  from  the  sitting  room  of  the 
farmer's  house  in  which  I  was  staying,  and  received  one  back. 

Co-operative  cheese  and  butter  factories  stud  the  valley  every  few  miles. 
These  encourage  the  keeping  of  dairy  cattle,  which  industry  profitably  accom- 
panies fruit  growing.  The  local  agricultural  societies  own  pedigree  cattle 
for  the  improvement  of  native  stock.  At  Canning,  in  the  Cornwallis  Valley, 
there  is  a  vegetable  evaporating  factory  (Kerr's),  which  was  busy  drying 
vegetables  for  the  soup  of  the  miners  at  Klondyke.  It  has  in  former  years 
fulfilled  contracts  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  English  Government  for  naval  and 
military  supplies. 
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PRUNING  AND  TRAINING. 

The  trees  are,  as  a  mle,  well  shaped,  as  the  farmers  begin  early  in  the 
life  of  the  tree  to  shape  them.  They  like  their  trees  to  have  a  central 
leader  with  the  main  branches  distribated  evenly  abont  it.  The  height  of  the 
branches  from  the  ground  is  regulated  so  as  to  allow  horse  cultivation  under 
them. 

It  is  found  by  experience  that  it  is  best  to  saw  off  the  branches  as  close 
against  the  trunk  as  possible.  If  it  is  necessary  to  remove  a  large  limb,  they 
commence  by  sawing  in  a  short  distance  from  below,  upwards,  in  order  to  avoid 
splitting  the  wood  and  tearing  the  bark.  Large  wounds  £^ow  over  best  when 
the  edge  is  smoothed  off  with  a  knife  and  then  covered  with  some  substance  to 
exclude  moisture,  and  thereby  prevent  decay.  Gum  shellac  dissolved  in  wood- 
alcohol  is  found  to  be  the  best  substance  for  this  purpose,  though  white  lead 
paint  or  grafting  wax  are  both  good. 

Generally  speaking,  summer  pruning,  of  which  a  good  deal  is  done,  promotes 
fruitfulness ;  winter  pruning  tends  more  to  wood  growth.  Pruning  in  Nova 
Scotia  is  chiefly  done  at  the  end  of  winter,  whilst  snow  is  still  on  the 
ground.  When  the  trees  are  bursting  into  bloom  is  found  to  be  a  good 
time,  though  the  opinion  is  that  pruning  may  be  done  any  time  during  the 
winter  without  disadvantage  to  the  trees,  the  discomfort  being  ttiat  of  the  man 
who  prunes. 

In  case  of  a  tree  being  split  at  the  forking  of  the  branches,  a  hole  is  bored 
with  an  augur  right  through  the  tree,  at  right  angles  to  the  split,  and  the  parts 
are  drawn  together  by  an  iron  screw  bolt  and  nut ;  which  damages  a  tree  less 
than  binding  together  with  a  hoop  of  iron. 

Again,  on  Mr.  Ralph  Eaton's  farm  (Kentville),  in  order  to  train  the 
young  trees  to  grow  upright,  in  case  of  the  trunk  bending,  a  screw-hook  is 
screwed  into  the  tree,  and  by  means  of  a  wire  attaching  the  hook  to  a  peg 
in  the  ground,  the  tree  is  drawn  into  the  desired  position.  These  hook-eyes 
and  wires  are  also  used  to  train  the  branches  into  correct  position  where 
necessary. 

FERTILIZING  OF  ORCHARDS. 

Rotation  in  the  fertilizers  applied  to  the  orchard  is  recommended  as  advan- 
tageous. For  example:  stable  manure  one  year,  chemical  fertilizer  another. 
Farm-yard  manure  greatly  benefits  old,  neglected  orchards  requiring  nitrogen  ; 
but  Us  U9e  should  be  discontinued  where  trees  run  too  much  to  wood  and  leaf 
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without   fruit,   and  some  fertilizer  containing   potash  and  phosphate  would 
probably  prove  more  beneficial. 

Green  manuring  or  cover  cropping  is  much  employed  in  Nova  Scotia  to 
supply  vegetable  matter. 

In  Canada,  wood  ashes  are  the  best  possible  manure.  They  are  applied  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  to  forty  bushels  per  acre ;  those  from  hard- wood  being  better 
than  those  from  fir  trees.  The  ashes  contain  about  five  to  seven  per  cent,  potash, 
two  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid. 

As  the  available  supply  of  farm-yard  manure  and  wood  ashes  is  very  limited, 
commercial  fertilizers  are  largely  used  ;  the  two  in  most  common  use  are  finely 
ground  bone  meal  at  the  rate  of  five  to  eight  cwts.  per  acre  to  supply  phosphate 
and  nitrogen,  and  muriate  of  potash  at  one  to  three  cwts.  per  acre  to  supply 
potash. 

In  the  adjoining  valley  of  the  Gaspereau  there  is  a  bone  mill,  to  which 
farmers  take  bones  to  be  ground. 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  not,  from  what  I  noticed,  much  used  in  the  Nova 
Scotian  orchards,  save  sometimes  to  give  young  or  old  trees  increased  vigour. 
Nitrate  of  soda  at  95  to  96  per  cent,  purity  equals  15.6  to  15.8  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen. 

In  a  paper  on  fertilizers  for  orchards  in  Nova  Scotia, 'published  in  "  The 
Farmers'  Advocate,**  the  following  mgredients  were  recommended: 

For  small  fruits  (strawberries,  raspberries),  per  acre:  150  lbs.  nitrate  of 
soda ;  250  lbs.  muriate  of  potash  ;  800  lbs.  bone  meal. 

For  apple  orchards :  100  lbs.  nitrate  of  soda ;  aoo  lbs.  muriate  of  potash ; 
550  lbs.  bone  meal. 

For  orchards  with  clover :  200  lbs.  muriate  of  potash  ;  250  lbs.  Thomas 
phosphate.    (Basic  slag.) 

E.  B.  Voorhes,  of  New  Jersey  Experimental  Station,  said : 

•*  To  provide  vegetable  matter  and  to  improve  the  physical  quality  of  poor 
**  soils,  apply  yard  manure  once  in  four  years,  in  fall  or  winter,  at  the  rate  of 
"  from  five  to  ten  tons  per  acre.  To  aid  in  the  decomposition  of  vegetable 
'<  natter,  and  to  insure  a  sufficiency  of  lime  as  plant  food,  apply  lime  at  the  rate 
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••  of  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre  once  in  five  years.  To  provide,  in  addition,  an 
"  abundance  of  all  forms  of  available  plant  food  at  the  times  needed  for  the 
**  development  of  the  tree  and  fruit,  apply  annually  chemical  fertilizers  in  the 
*•  following  proportions  : 

Nitrate  of  soda lOO  lb. 

South  Carolina  rock  superphosphate loo  lb. 

Ground  bone       aoo  lb. 

Muriate  of  potash  200  lb. 

*•  The  amounts  to  be  applied  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  soils,  the 
"  kind  of  fruit  and  the  age  and  vigour  of  the  tree  ;  these  given  perhaps  mark  the 
"  minimum.  In  a  number  of  best  orchards  the  quantities  applied  are  very  mach 
"  larger  than  is  here  indicated,  and  the  larger  application  is  believed  by  the 
**  growers  to  be  proportionately  profitable." 

Frank  T.  Shutt,  Chief  Chemist  of  the  Dominion  Experimental  Farms, 
wrote : 

f  "Assuming  the  leaves  of  a  full-grown  apple  tree  to  weigh  50  lb.,  and 

"  reckoning  40  trees  per  acre,  the  manurial  value  contained  in  the  2,000  lb.  of 
*'  leaves  is  equal  to  : 

Nitrogen 17.741b. 

Phosphoric  acid 3.881b. 

I  Potash      7.84  lb. 

I  The  leaves  are  returned  to  the  soil,    but  the  fruit  is  exported.      This,  in 

the  case  of  an  orchard   25    years    old,  producing    16 p    barrels  per  acre — 
;r  equal     to,     say,    20,800     lbs.    of    apples — there     is    a    loss    to    the    soil    of 

k'.  approximately, 

Nitrogen 8.91b. 

Phosphoric  acid 5*3  lb. 

Potash 32.8  lb. 

1  The    following    is    given    as    another    useful     formula    for    manuring 

orchards:— 

Good  rotten  barn-yard  manure,  10-15  tons  per  acre. 

\  Kainit  (13  per  cent,  potash)        300-700  lb. 

.^!  Or  muriate  of  potash  (50  per  cent,  potash)     ...        100-200  lb. 

Bone  meal  (fine  ground) 100-200  lb. 

(2  to  3  per  cent,  nitrogen,  22  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid.) 

Or  superphosphate. 125-250  lb. 

(16  per  cent,  phosphoric  acid.) 
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Latest  Stage 


-Figure  7. 


J 


1st  Sprayiflji;  beforej  blossoms^open,  to  destroy  sporesjjof  apple^cab 
and  other  fungi  and  caterpillars  of  winter  and  other  moths.  '  . 


2ad  Spraying,  petals  fallen,  but  calyx  still  open ;  the  object  being  to 
kill  the  young  caterpillars  hatching  out  from  eggs  laid  in  the 
open  flowers  by  the  Codlin  Moth, 
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ORCHARD  TILLAGE. 

The  apple  trees  are  planted  33  to  40  feet  apart ;  in  a  few  instances  with 
plum  trees  between,  in  one  direction  of  the  lines. 

For  the  first  few  years  the  ground  is  ploughed  deeply  (8  inches),  in  order  to 
break  op  the  soil  and  encourage  the  roots  to  grow  down  to  a  sufficient  depth  to 
escape  injury  in  the  case  of  drought  and  to  be  below  the  reach  of  the  plough. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  orchard  is  tilled  from  the  beginning.  In  ploughing  the 
plough  is  turned  partly  out  when  within  a  few  feet  of  the  trees  and  runs  shallower 
(4  inches  deep),  as  the  roots  near  the  butt  are  closer  to  the  surface ;  immediately 
round  young  trees  the  surface  is  generally  carefully  forked  over.  Between 
young  trees  potatoes  are  frequently  grown,  using  bone  meal  and  muriate  of 
potash  as  fertilizer.  The  deep  ploughing  needs  only  to  be  kept  up  for  a  few 
years  in  order  to  establish  root  growth. 

The  kind  of  plough  in  general  use  has  no  wheels,  but  has  a  sharp  curved 
mould  board,  which,  although  it  increases  the  draft,  the  difference  is  more  than 
compensated  for  by  the  better  condition  the  soil  is  left  in.  The  ploughing  is 
done  either  in  the  fall  or  early  spring  ;  in  Canada  fall  ploughing  is  not  recom- 
mended for  clay  land  as  it  tends  to  puddle  it  and  make  it  become  hard  and  stiff, 
the  frost  consequently  enters  to  a  greater  depth,  and  root  injury  may  result. 
In  ploughing  one  aim  is  to  obtain  a  level  surface,  thus  one  year  the  soil  is 
ploughed  from  the  trees,  the  next  towards  them,  one  year  east  and  west,  the 
following  north  and  south.  Most  of  the  farmers  whose  land  run  down  to  the 
river  bank,  dig  and  haul  the  salt  marsh  mud  on  sleighs  during  winter  and 
spread  it  on  the  orchard  land ;  this  is  disintegrated  by  frost  and  more  carefully 
spread  in  spring.  The  mud  has  a  fertilizing  value,  and  also  the  salt  in  it 
probably  aids  in  keeping  the  land  moist.  Early  tillage  saves  the  moisture 
accumulated  during  winter  and  early  spring,  and  puts  the  soil  into  fine  condition 
to  warm  up  and  get  the  trees  quickly  to  work.  As  thorough  cultivation  renders 
plant  food  available,  and  is  the  best  conservator  of  moisture,  tillage  is  begun 
early  by  plou^irhing  as  soon  as  the  snow  has  thawed,  and  the  land  is  sufficiently 
dry  to  be  worked.  Harrowing  follows,  which  stirs  the  ground  thoroughly  to  the 
depth  of  about  three  inches.  This  is  performed  about  every  two  weeks  until  late 
in  the  summer  ;  the  drier  the  soil  the  oftener  it  should  be  done.  The  varieties 
of  harrow  used  include  the  spring  tooth,  the  spike  tooth,  the  disc  and  acme.  If 
the  wood  growth  of  trees  is  too  luxuriant,  it  may  be  checked  by  lessening 
the  tillage  and  by  withholding  nitrogenous  manure.  As  the  orchard  trees 
stop  growing  about  midsummer  vigorous  tillage  then  ceases,  so  that  the  new 
growth  may  ripen  sufficiently  to  stand  the  cold  of  winter,  and  as  the  trees  can 
DOW  spare  considerable  moisture,  catch  crops  are  with  advantage  sown,  such  as 
ares  and  buckwheat. 
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THE  CROPPING  OF  ORCHARD   LA^D. 

Young  orchards,  say  for  the  first  12  years,  generally  have  sooie  crop  grown 
in  them  such  as  early  potatoes,  maize,  beans,  and  other  hoed  crops.  These 
crops  need  cultivation  during  the  early  part  of  the  season  and  are  removed  about 
the  middle  of  July  or  first  week  in  August.  Buckwheat  and  oats  are  also  grown 
but  are  not  as  satisfactory,  as  the  land  cannot  be  thoroughly  worked.  Some 
space  is  allowed  around  the  trees  so  as  not  to  grow  crops  directly  over  the  roots 
of  the  trees.  For  these  crops  bone  meal  and  muriate  of  potash  are  usually  sown 
in  the  drills. 

In  the  older  orchards  the  land  is  generally  uncropped,  but  frequently 
harrowed.  I  have  seen  orchards  almost  weedless,  due  to  this  frequent  cultiva- 
tion. In  some  cases  after  the  trees  are  about  12  >ears  old  clover  is  sown  and 
left  down  for  three  or  four  years  and  mown  for  hay.  This  is  however, 
exhaustive  unless  some  fertilizer  is  used. 

ORCHARD  COVER  CROPS  OR  GREEN  MANURING. 

The  object  of  cover  crops  or  green  manuring  is  to  gather  and  return 
vegetable  matter  to  the  soil,  and  to  protect  the  ground  from  the  effects  of  severe 
frost,  especially  when  unprotected  by  snow. 

For  this  purpose  the  orchards  are  very  thoroughly  cultivated  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  season,  and  after  the  close  of  active  growth,  about  July  or 
August,  the  surface  is  sown  with  some  crop  which  will  grow  quickly  and  be  large 
enough  to  protect  the  soil  during  winter. 

Crimson  Clover  (Trifolium  incarnatum)  in  parts  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  where  it  stands  the  winter,  is  found  admirably  adapted  to  supply 
nitrogenous  vegetable  matter  to  orchards  at  a  little  cost ;  it  is,  however,  rather 
a  risky  crop  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Mammoth  clover  is  found  to  be  the  next  best,  sowing  14  lbs.  per  acre  ; 
tares,  lucerne,  common  red  clover,  peas,  buckwheat,  rye  and  oats  are  also 
employed  for  this  purpose.  A  fair  growth  will  be  obtained  the  same  season 
which  is  ploughed  in  early  the  following  spring,  in  order  not  to  retard  the 
spring  growth  of  the  trees.  These  crops  help  to  keep  down  weeds,  and 
where  successfully  grown  enrich  the  soil  at  less  cost  than  with  farmyard 
manure.  Where  clover  and  other  plants  of  the  leguminous  family  are  grown, 
nitrogenous  manures  may  be  omitted,  as  these  plants  have  special  power  to  take 
up  nitrogen. 
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Summer  vetch  is  also  excellent  and  when  nitrogen  is  not  important,  and 
weeds  (especially  couch  grass)  are  to  be  smothered  out,  rape  and  buck-wheat 
are  excellent. 

SPRAYING  FOR  FUNGI  AND  INSECTS. 

In  Canada  both  insects  and  fungi,  where  they  do  exist,  appeared  to 
me  to  be  more  plentiful  and  more  destructive  than  at  home.  Canker  in 
apple  trees  is,  however,  very  rare.  Woolly  aphis  is  not  common,  and  it 
is  said  to  have  come  from  Europe,  and  that  Europe  did  not  derive  it  from 
America. 

For  horticultural  purposes  insects  may  be  divided  into  two  classes :  (i) 
Those  that  chew  their  food,  such  as  caterpillars,  and  (2)  those  that  feed  by 
suckmg  the  juices,  such  as  scale  insects  and  aphides. 

The  chewing  insects  may  be  destroyed  by  distributing  poison  over  those 
parts  of  the  plant  upon  which  they  feed. 

In  Canada  spraying  is  almost  universally  practised  ;  useful  pumps  are 
manufactured  for  the  purpose,  provided  with  a  paddle  to  agitate  the  liquid. 
The  pump  is  usually  fitted  into  a  paraffin  barrel,  the  hose  pipe  is  10  to 
15  teet  long,  often  lengthened  by  a  light  bamboo  tub  rod,  6  to  10  feet 
long,  in  order  to  reach  high  up  into  the  trees.  The  spraying  nozzles  are 
mostly  of  the  Vermorel  pattern.  In  the  past  year  or  two  a  new  style  of  nozzle 
is  being  used,  in  appearance  much  like  a  large  Vermorel.  It  has  the  advan- 
tage of  being  lighter  to  handle  and  less  likely  to  catch  on  the  branches  of 
trees  as  it  is  being  moved  about  through  the  top  in  spraying  the  interior  of 
the  tree.  It  is  also  less  likely  to  clog.  Several  manufacturers  have  nozzles 
of  this  style  on  the  market,  notably  the  Goulds  Company  of  Seneca  Falls, 
New  York ;  the  Friend  Company  of  Gosport,  New  York ;  and  the  Deeming 
Company  of  Salem,  Ohio.  The  barrel  is  mounted  on  a  cart  or  low  waggon 
{'•sloven")  and  drawn  by  a  horse  through  the  orchard,  taking  two  or  three 
persons  to  drive,  pump  and  direct  the  spray.  In  some  cases  orchards  are 
sprayed  quite  early  in  spring  to  clean  the  bark  of  the  trees  from  scale 
and  moss,  using  about  6  lbs.  caustic^  rock  potash  to  50  gallons  of  water, 
or  this  may  be  applied  to  the  trunks  with  a  vegetable  fibre  (not  hair) 
limewash  brush,  either  at  this  time  or  in  June.  For  spraying  with 
stronger  potash  solutions,  men  sometimes  wear  old  mackintoshes,  rubber 
gloves  and  strap  a  mackintosh  over  the  horse.  This  potash  spraying  is 
strongly  to  be  recommended. 
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Powdered  caustic  potash  is  sold  at  most  grocery  shops  in  Canada,  as  it  is 
used  for  soap  making,  a  i  lb.  tm  costing  about  5d.  These  are  very  convenient 
for  spraying  purposes. 

Spraying  for  fungi.  Black  Spot  or  Scab  on  apples  (Fusicladium  den- 
dricum)  may  be  done  before  the  blossom  or  foliage  opens,  in  order  to  kill 
the  spores;  for  this,  copper  sulphate  alone  (a  to  4  lbs.  to  50  gallons  of 
water)  can  be  used,  without  lime,  as  there  is  no  foliage  to  bum.  The  first 
spraying  jointly  for  insects  and  fungi  is  done  when  the  fruit  buds  begin  to 
unfold,  but  before  the  flowers  expand,  and  should  cease  before  the  blossoms 
open.  This  is  to  destoy  the  spores  of  apple  scab  fungus  and  to  kill  the 
larvae  of  winter  and  bud  moth  and  apple  weevil.  The  second  spraying  is 
given  immediately  after  t  he  petals  have  fallen ;  this  is  specially  to  destroy 
codlin  moth  caterpillar,  and  if  caterpillars  are  numerous  or  black  spot  shows 
on  young  fruit  or  leaf,  the  spraying  should  be  repeated  say  once  every  two 
or  three  weeks. 

The  mixture  in  common  use  is  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  as  the  fungicide,  Paris 
Green  as  the  insecticide. 

To  save  time,  for  the  former,  stock  solutions  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  lime 
are  made  separately,  the  Paris  Green  is  added  direct. 

The  formula  commonly  adopted  is  : 

For  apple.  For  plum  and  peach. 

Copper  sulphate 4  lbs.  3  lbs. 

Quicklime 4  lbs.  3  lbs. 

Water         40  gallons  40  gallons. 

Paris  Green 4  ozs.  3  ozs. 

Copper  sulphate  is  readily  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  still  more  so  in  hot. 
The  solution  is  made  by  banging  the  crystals,  contained  in  a  sack  or  basket,  in  a 
barrel  of  water,  near  the  surface,  so  that  it  is  just  covered  by  the  water.  Vessels 
of  wood  or  earthenware  sh  ould  be  used  for  dissolving  the  sulphate.  Dissolve 
I  lb.  of  copper  sulphate  per  i  gallon  of  water  for  a  stock  solution  :  thus,  take 
40  lbs.  for  a  45  gallon  barrel. 

Take  one  barrel  of  lime,  which  should  be  freshly  burnt,  place  it  in  a  barrel, 
and  pour,  say,  four  gallons  of  water  on  it  to  slake  it,  afterwards  add  enough  to 
make  it  into  a  creamery  mixture  like  putty,  then  pour  on  a  little  more  water  to 
exclude  the  air  and  prevent  change  in  character,  then  cover  the  mouth  of  the 
barrel  to  prevent  evaporation. 
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For  making  up  a  40  gallon  barrelfull  of  the  spraying  mixture  fill  the 
barrel  half  full  with  water,  then  take  four  gallons  of  the  copper  sulphate 
solution  (4  lbs.),  dilute  with  four  or  five  times  the  quantity  of  water.  Next 
take  some  of  the  lime  putty,  mix  it  with  water,  and  add  it  to  the  solution, 
strainiog  it  through  a  funnel-shaped  box  with  a  copper  wire  mesh  strainer 
at  bottom.  In  order  not  to  add  an  unnecessary  amount  of  lime,  thereby 
risking  the  clogging  of  the  machinery,  it  is  advisable  to  test,  so  as  to  ascertain 
whether  the  sulphuric  acid  has  been  neutralised  by  the  lime.  For  this  purpose 
a  solution  of  ferr  ocyanide  of  potassium  (half  ounce  in  half-pint  of  water)  is  used. 
Take  a  spoonful  of  the  mixture  from  the  barrel,  in  a  white  saucer  or  a  glass,  and 
add  a  few  drops  of  the  fenocyanide  solution.  If  a  reddish  brown  colour 
appear  s  the  mixture  needs  more  lime  ;  if  there  is  sufficient  lime  no  discolouration  iv  '^ 

takes  place.  '  ]> '" 

Next    weigh  or  measure  out  about  i  or  J  lb.  of  Paris  Green,  put  it  in  y)"/.' 

a  cup,    and  make  into  a  paste  with  water;   add  this  to  the  mixture  in  the 
barrel. 

In  Nova  Scotia,  Paris  Green  is  sold  at  most  of  the  hardware  stores  in 
cardboard  boxes,  containing  z  lb.,  costing  about  gd.  It  may  be  tested  for  its 
purity  by  ammonia,  which  should  dissolve  it  completely,  producing  a  deep  blue 
liquid. 


Wlien  Paris  Green  is  used  alone  without  the  Bordeaux  mixture  it  is  always 
advisable  to  add  an  equal  or  double  quantity  of  lime,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up 
the  soluble  arsenic  which  may  exist  and  might  injure  the  foliage. 

To  spray  twenty -year-old  trees,  planted  forty  to  the  acre,  costs  for  materials 

2S.  to  4s  per  acre  per  application,  and  takes  about  li  to  3  gallons  per  tree  to 

spray  thoroughly  on  both  sides.     It  takes  double  the  quantity  to  spray  when  in 

full  leaf  t  hat  it  does  before  the  blossoms  bpen.      About  four  to  six  applications 

are  generally  needed. 

Professor  L:  H.  Bailey  tells  us  that  with  a  300-gallon  tank  drawn  by 
two  horses,  with  three  men,  one  drawing  and  pumping,  the  other  two 
standing  on  the  rear  platform  two  or  three  feet  above  the  tank  directing 
the  spray,  each  with  a  hose  pipe,  the  pump  having  an  automatic  stirrer ; 
with  this  rig  five  acres  of  full-grown  apple  trees  can  be  thoroughly  sprayed  in 
a  day. 

For  currant  and  gooseberry  caterpillar,  white  hellebore  is  used  either  as 
powder  or  if  used  as  a  liquid  i  oz.  to  3  gallons  of  water  is  recommended. 
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The  trunks  of  old  trees  are  sometimes  scraped  with  a  short-handled  tri- 
angular hoe  or  box-scraper,  to  clean  otf  loose  bark  and  moss,  the  dwelling 
places  of  the  bark  lice,  and  the  winter  quarters  of  the  Codlin  moth ;  this  is 
usually  done  about  April. 

Insects,  the  food  of  which  consists  only  of  the  sap  or  juice  of  the  plant,  and 
which  thrust  their  beaks  through  the  epidermis  of  ihe  plant  before  they  begin  to 
suck  in  their  food,  are  unharmed  by  any  poision  on  the  outside  of  the  plant. 
This  class  of  insect,  to  which  scale  and  aphis  belong,  can  only  be  destroyed  by 
some  substance  which  is  applied  to  the  insect  itself,  which  enters  the  pores  of 
the  body  and  so  kills  it. 

For  apple  bark  scale  (Mitylaspis  pomorum)  the  following  mixture  is  used, 
either  in  winter  or  about  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  young  lice  are  hatching 
out : 

Paraffin  2  gallons. 

Rain  Water     i       „ 

Hard  Soap      i  lb.,  or 

Soft  Soap        I  quart. 


f-.^  The  soap  and  water  are  boiled  together,  then  paraffin  is  added.  The  mixture 

;:l  is  well  stirred.     For  use,  one  part  of  the  mixture  is  added  to  nine  of  water  and 

^d\  applied  to  the  bark,  either  as  a  spray  before  the  leaf  opens  or  with  a  brush  in 

summer. 


Dr.  Fletcher  recommends  a  solution  of  washing  soda,  so  strong  that 
no  more  will  dissolve  in  the  water,  then  dilute  the  soap  to  the  proper  con- 
■sistency. 

To  counteract  mildew  on  the  leaves  of  gooseberry  bushes  Potassium 
Sulphide,  8  ozs.  to  2  5  gallons  of  water,  is  employed. 

FRUIT  TREE  BANDING. 

The  placfng  of  bands  of  sticky  material  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  the 
female  winter  moth,  in  America  called  the  Canker  Moth,  is  practiced  to 
:some  extent  in  Nova  Scotia,  though  it  is  generally  considered  that  if 
spraying  is  thoroughly  done  at  the  right  periods,  grease  banding  is  not 
necessary. 

The  substances  chiefly  used  are  bands  of  tarred  roofing  paper  painted 
with  printer's  ink,  or  castor  oil  and  resin  applied  direct  to  the  tree.  Professor 
Craig  recommended,  for  winter  use,  2  lbs.  castor  oil  to  3  lbs.  of  resin,  warmed 
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together  but  not  boiled,  applied  warm ;  and  for  spring  use,  2  lbs,  castor  oil  to 
4  lbs.  resin.  These  mixtures  are  applied  after  scraping  off  loose  bark,  either 
direct  or  on  the  surface  of  paper.  The  band  is  placed  about  two  feet  from  the 
ground  and  about  six  inches  wide,  and  is  put  on  at  the  end  of  October  or  early 
in  November. 

Grease  banding  seems  specially  useful  in  the  case  of  large  trees,  which  it  is  k;-: 

difficult  to  spray  thoroughly. 

APPLE  PICKING  AND  PACKING. 

The  kind  of  ladder  commonly  used  for  apple  picking  is  one  fairly  broad  at 
the  base,  but  the  sides  of  which  at  the  upper  end  terminate  in  a  point.  They 
are  liked,  as  they  can  be  conveniently  placed  among  the  branches.  The  baskets 
used  are  of  a  rounded  shape,  with  swing  handle,  holding  a  little  more  than  a  h  7 

peck.  These  are  convenient  for  emptying  the  fruit  gently  into  the  barrels,  in 
which  they  are  removed  from  the  orchard  without  sorting.  Fallen  apples  are 
picked  up  and  sent  to  Halifax. 

The  barrels  of  apples  are  placed  either  in  a  special  apple  packing  house,  or 
more  generally  in  the  cellar  under  the  barn  or  house,  ready  for  sorting  and- 
repacking.  The  apples  are  sent  over  to  England,  chiefly  between  the  end  of 
September  and  the  end  of  March.  For  sorting,  the  apples  are  poured  out  of  the 
barrels  on  to  a  table,  usually  about  five  feet  long  and  three  feet  wide,  with  a 
ledge  all  round  four  to  five  inches  high,  covered  with  carpet,  felt  or  sacking. 
The  sorting  divides  the  apples  into  : 

ist,  of  good  size  and  quality. 

2nd,  smaller,  but  of  good  quality,  both  shipped  to  England. 

3rd,  scrubs,  which  are  sound,  but  scabbed,   ill-formed  or  otherwise 

defective,  sent  to  local  market. 
4th,  rotten,  for  pigs. 

Sometimes  the  extra  good  apples  are  picked  out  as  specially  "  Selected." 

The  Fruit  Marks'  Act  which  has  come  in  force  since  I  was  in  Canada, 
provides  for  four  grades:— Fancy,  No,  i,  No.  2,  and  No.  3  and  defines 
the  size  and  quality  of  the  first  three. 

The  barrel  most  commonly  used  in  Nova  Scotia  is  made  of  fir  staves  with 
birch  hoops^  holding  about  120  lbs.  fruit  and  costing  lod.  Barrels  with  staves 
of  maple  or  elm  with  elm  hoops  are  used  to  a  lesser  extent,  but  are  commonly 
used  in  Ontario  and  the  United  States.  These  hold  about  153  lbs.  of  apples 
and  cost  is. 
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In  packing,  the  bottom  and  bilge  hoops  are  first  nailed,  then  a  thin  layer  of 
woodwool  called  <*  Excelsior"  is  placed  at  the  bottom,  next  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  the  same  size  as  the  end  of  the  barrel.  A  layer  of  ' '  headers  "  is  then 
laid ;  these  are  apples  of  average  size,  those  best  coloured  being  chosen.  These 
are  placed  stem  downwards.  The  barrel  is  then  filled  by  carefully  emptying^ 
in  the  fruit,  using  hinge-handled  baskets.  The  barrel  is  gently  shaken  each 
time  fruit  is  added,  so  as  to  pack  the  fruit  closely.  It  is  filled  one  to  two- 
inches  above  the  rim.  In  order  to  get  the  apples  tightly  packed  so  that 
they  do  not  move  after  packing  and  become  **  slack ' '  in  travelling,  a  round 
board  lined  with  sacking  or  saddler's  felt  is  placed,  padded  side  downwards, 
on  the  top  of  the  apples  ;  the  barrel  is  rocked  on  the  floor  if  of  cement,  or  if 
not,  on  a  heavy  plank.  The  apples  thus  shaken  and  pressed  sink  to  about 
the  level  of  the  rim ;  any  spaces  are  filled  with  small  apples,  then  another 
piece  of  white  paper  is  placed  ou  the  apples,  the  chine  hoops  are  knocked 
up  to  loosen  them,  to  allow  the  lid  to  enter  the  mouth  of  the  barrel,  then  the 
lid  is  laid  on,  and  the  screw  or  lever  press  is  applied  to  the  barrel  to  press  tbe 
lid  into  position ;  followed  by  the  tightening  of  the  chine  hoops  and  nailing  of 
the  head  and  hoops. 

The  name  of  the  apple,  together  with  the  owner's  name  and  addi^ess 
are  stencilled  on  the  top  of  the  barrel;    the  name  of  the  salesman  en  the 
bottom. 

The  cost  of  sending  over  to  England — London  or  Liverpool — from  the 
Annapolis  Valley,  via  Halifax,  is  about : 

Rail         (60  miles)        is.  3d. 

Steamer (2,450  miles)     as.  6d. 

3s.  gd  per  barreL 
The  Salesman's  commission  in  London  is  usually  five  per  cent. 

CRANBERRIES. 

Around  Berwick,  Waterville,  Auburn,  Aylesford  and  Cambridge,  in  the 
middle  of  the  valley,  cranberry  growing  is  fast  increasing  ;  here  the  soil  is  moist 
but  not  stagnant ;  it  consists  generally  of  one  or  more  feet  of  peaty  soil  over 
sand.  In  1896  there  were  about  two  hundred  acres  of  cranberry  bog,  and  in 
1897  about  2,500  barrels  were  raised.  They  keep  well  in  barrels  for  fully  nine 
months ;  when  required  for  shipment  they  are  sorted  and  cleaned  by  hand  and 
by  machinery  and  sell  in  London  at  25s.  to  35s.  per  barrel.  The  cranberry 
beds  take  four  years  to  come  into  bearing  and  are  said  to  last  about  forty  years. 
The  crop  is  said  to  average  about  40  barrels  per  acre.  The  rows  are  planted 
15  to  24  inches  apart,  plants  four  to  five  inches  apart. 
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Spraying  tall  Apple  Trees  with  extension  rod.     (Photograph 
lent  by  Prof.  Allwood  of  Virginia.) 
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Pump  with  Agitator,  2  hose  pipes,  extension  rods  and  nozzles 
for  Orchard  Spraying. 


Codlin  Moth  Caterpillar  in.  an  apple ; 

to  prevent  damage  by  this  insect  the  trees  are  sprayed  with  a  poisonous 
msecticide   directly  the   petals   have    fallen   to   destroy  the   young 

caterpillars. 
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Once  in  three  years  the  bogs  are  sanded  about  }  inch  deep,  taking  50 
two-horse  loads  per  acre.  During  the  winter  the  plantations  are  in  ma^y  cases 
flooded,  in  order  to  destroy  insects.  One  company  owrting  a  br§€  area  oi 
cranberry  bog  which  had  been  badly  infested  with  **fire  worm/*  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture,  sprayed  the  plantation 
with  arsenate  of  lead  (J  oz.  arsenate  of  soda  in  i  qt.  water,  |  oz,  acetate  of 
lead  in  i  qt.,  pouring  the  two  together  and  adding  5  gallons  of  water).  This 
insecticide  has  been  found  very  effective  and  may  take  the  place  of  Paris  Green 
in  orchards,  as  in  a  trial  in  the  Central  Experimental  Farm,  Qttawaj  in  1S95, 
the  percentage  of  wormy  fruit  (Codlin  Moth)  was  even  less  than  where  Paris 
Green  was  used. 

For  useful  information  as  to  cranberry  culture  I  would  recommend  pur- 
chasing the  Report  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Fruit  Growers*  Association  for  1S97.  I 
believe  cranberries  would  be  a  remunerative  crop  on  moor  and  heather  land  in 
England  and  Scotland. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Parker  has  written  to  me  saying  that  upon  the  recommendation 
of  Messrs.  Nothard  &  Lowe  (Tooley  Street,  London),  cranberries  have  been 
generally  shipped  this  season  in  boxes  holding  10  lbs.  This  package  ga,ve  good 
results,  netting  about  2s.  6d.  per  box. 

NOTES  OF  THE  YIELDS  OF  FRUIT. 

At  Cornwallis  Rectory  there  is  an  old  French  Nonpareil  apple  tree  probably 
150  years  old,  measuring  10  feet  girth  one  foot  from  the  ground.  The  Hector, 
the  Rev.  F.  J.  H.  Axford,  told  me  that  during  the  20  years  be  has  been  there,  the 
amount  of  fruit  from  it  has  varied  from  two  barrels  up  to  i5,  the  average  being 
nine  barrels. 

At  Wolfville,  in  1896,  from  Mr.  Elliott  Smith's  orchard,  20  barrels  were 
gathered  from  three  Gravenstein  trees  25  years  old.  In  the  same  year  from  the 
farms  on  Canard  Street,  5o,ooobarrelsof  apples  were  gatheTed  within  a  distanea 
of  3 J  miles  along  the  road. 

In  the  Gaspereaux  Valley  1,700  barrels  were  gathered  from  13  acres  nf 
orchard  belonging  to  Mr.  Gurtridge. 

Strawberries,  100  bushels  or  3,200  quarts  per  acre,  I  was  informed,  was  an 
average  yield,  5,000  being  exceptionally  good.  Price  usually  ^6.  to  j^d.  per 
quart,  but  sometimes  as  low  as  2jd.  Strawberries  are  gro'W'n  on  the  **  matted 
row*'  system. 
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Raspberries,  2,000  quarts  average,  5,000  very  good ;  price  4d.  to  6d.  per 
quart. 

Blackberries  2,000  average,  about  the  same  price  as  raspberries. 

Crauberries,  50  to  100  barrels  of  150  lbs.    Price  258.  to  30s. 

Price  paid  for  picking  all  berries,  ^d.  per  quart. 

Potatoes  are  extensively  grown  and  exported  to  Cuba.  Burbanks,  early 
and  late  Rose  and  Chilis  are  among  the  varieties  most  grown.  The  average 
yield  is  about  200  bushels  per  acre,  price  varying  from  is.  3d.  to  3s.,  according 
to  season. 

VARIETIES    OF    FRUIT    CHIEFLY    GROWN    IN    NOVA 
SCOTIA. 

APPLES.     Gravenstein— and  Banks*  Red  Gravenstein  are  tit  for  shipping  about 

the  middle  of  September. 
Baldwin,  the  most  widely  grown  of  any  variety. 
King  of  Tompkins  County,  very  high  quality,  but  rather  shy  bearer. 
Nonpareil — commands  a  very  high  price,  which  is  in  its  prime  in  the 

following  May  or  June.    It  is  mostly  grown  in  Annapolis  County. 
Ribstone  Pippin — the  best  apple  of  English  origin. 

Golden  Russet •  commands  the  highest  price,  but  shy,  needs  high  feeding. 
Ben  Davis— still  sells  fairly  well,  but  is  poorer  than  the  Western  Ben  Davis. 
Northern  Spy. 
The   Bishop  Pippin  or  Belle  Fleur,  introduced  by  Bishop  Inglis.  the  first 

Bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  is  much  grown  for  home  use,  but  does  not 

stand  shipping. 
Blenheim  Orange— one  of  the  most  popular.    Both  leaves  and  fruit  very 

free  from  *'  scab.*' 
Fallawater. 
Rhode  Island  Greening. 

PEARS.  Bartlett  or  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Clapp's  Favorite,  Flemish 
Beauty— as  standards.  (In  Ontario  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  is  much 
grown  as  a  dwarf.) 

PEACHES.    Early  Crosby  and  Early  Alexander. 

PLUMS.  Moer's  Arctic,  Lombard,  Greengage,  Magnum  Bonum,  and 
Bradshaw.  The  wood  of  the  European  and  American  varieties 
are  subject  to  a  very  destructive  fungoid  disease,   "Black   Knott" 
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(Plowrightia  morbosa),  which  I  trust  we  may  never  get  in  England, 
but   from    this  disease   the   Japanese  varieties  are  almost  entirely 
free.      Burbank,    Wickson,   and   Abundance  are  the   most  popular 
Japanese  sorts. 

GOOSEBERRIES  AND  CURRANTS  are  but  little  grown.  The  American 
varieties  of  gooseberry  are  small,  the  best  being  the  Downing.  English 
varieties  of  gooseberry  are  so  susceptible  to  the  American  gooseberry 
mildew  that  they  are  very  little  grown.  Red  currants  fruit  well,  but 
black  currants  do  not  thrive. 

RASPBERRIES.    Cuthbert,  Marlborough,  both  ot  American  origin. 

BLACKBERRIES.    Snyder,  of  American  origin. 

STRAWBERRIES.  Wilson's  and  Crescent  Seedlings  are  mostly  grown  in 
alternate  rows ;  Parker  Earle,  a  new  variety,  is  highly  recommended. 
European  varieties  do  not  thrive  on  the  American  Continent. 

CHERRIES  are  largely  grown  around  Bear  River  and  Digby ;  it  is  a  district 
in  which  wild  cherry  and  oaks  grow  naturally  in  the  woods.  Black 
and  White  Hearts  and  French  are  the  varieties  mostly  grown. 

CRANBERRIES  are  obtained  wild  from  the  North  Mountain  and  near  the 
lakes. 

ORCHARD  IMPLEMENTS.    Some  of  the  best  orchard  implements  I  saw  in 
use  in  Nova  Scotia  were : 

Pomona  Pump  (Gould's  Manufacturing  Co.,  Seneca  Falls.  New  York). 

Eclipse  Pump  (Morrill  &  Morley,  Benton  Harbour,  Michigan).     Both  of 
these  pumps  have  hard  brass  working  parts  complete,  fitted  on  a 
40-gallon  barrel,  with  hose,  bamboo  rod,  and  double  Vermorel  nozzle, 
;f3  15s.  od.  ;  carriage  to  London,  England,  singly,  about  24s. 

The  Spray  Motor  Pump,  manufactured  by  the  Spray  Motor  Co.,  of 
London,  Ontario,  is  probably  the  most  largely  used  of  any  pump  now 
on  the  market  in  the  Province.  Several  power  sprayers  made  by 
this  Co.,  and  run  by  a  gasoline  engine,  are  also  in  use. ' 

Orchard  Spring  Tooth  Harrow  (Syracuse  Chilled  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.V.), 
£Z  15s.  od. 
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As  an  ejcample  to  us  in  co-operation  amongst  Harmers  and  Government 
aid  to  agriculture,  I  will  give  a  short  account  of  the  work  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  Fruit  Growers*  Association,  its  School  of  Horticulture,  the  Nova 
Scotia  Office  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Canadian  Government  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


THE  NOVA  SCOTIA  FRUIT  GROWERS*   ASSOCIATION 

was  formed  in  1863,  when  the  acreage  under  fruit  was  probably  about  2,500 
acres.  In  1893  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  la.ooo  acres  of  bearing 
orchard,  with  8,000  more  of  young  trees.  In  1871  apples  were  first  sent  to 
England,  In  1896,  a  good  year,  it  is  estimated  that  750,000  barrels  were 
produced,  of  which  450,000  were  exported  to  England,  and  500,000  barrels  in 
1904.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  two  million  apple  trees  in  Nova  Scotia,  and 
that  not  xo%  of  the  land  suitable  for  apple  culture  has  yet  been  planted.  The 
Association  has  for  its  objects  : 

The  increase  of  cultivation  of  the  various  kinds  of  fruit. 

The  spreading  of  information  as  to  the  best  methods  of  cultivating,  packing, 
and  shipping  fruit. 

The  discussion  of  subjects  of  mutual  interest,  as  freight  rates  by  rail  and 
steamer,  ventilation  on  steamer,  handling  of  barrels  on  embarking  and  dis- 
embarking, to  prevent  damage,  condition  of  fruit  on  arrival  in  markets,  possible 
new  markets. 

Once  a  year,  in  February,  it  has  a  three  days'  session  at  Wolfville,  at  which 
papers  are  read  and  discussed.  I  attended  it  in  1898,  and  thought  it  must  be 
very  valuable  to  the  farmers,  who  attend  in  large  numbers.  Each  member 
receives  the  printed  report. 

The  yearly  subscription  is  a  dollar  (4s.  2d.). 

The  Secretary  is  S.  C.  Parker,  Berwick,  Nova  Scotia. 

At  the  Halifax  Industrial  Exhibition  in  October  there  was  a  fine  exhibition 
of  apples,  plums,  cherries,  peaches  and  grapes  from  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick  under  the  management  of  the  Association. 
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THE  NOVA  SCOTIA  SCHOOL  OF  HORTICULTURE  ^^" 

'■•^ 

was  established  at  Wolfville  in  1894  by  the  Nova  Scotia  Fruit  Growers*  Associ-  [& 

ation,  assisted  by  a  Government  grant.      Horticulture,  Botany  and  Microscopic  ^'^•; 

Botany  are  taught  by  an  able  professor,  F.  C.  Sears.    The  School  consists  |  ^}^, 

of  a  class-room  with  a  good  collection  of  English,  Canadian,  and  American  '^^:. 

books  on  Horticulture,  Horticultural  journals,  about  twelve  good  microscopes,  '^^ 

and  a  collection  of  pressed  wild  plants.     Beneath  the  class-room  is  a  potting-  ^'^^ 

shed,  or  workshop,  and  adjoining  a  glass  house  with  economic  and  ornamental  ^. 

plants  and  flowers,    in'  which    grafting,   budding    and    propagation  can  be  lt^^> 

taught  during  winter.      There  is  also  a  root-cellar,  in  which  apple  stocks  ;• 

for    root-grafting    during   winter    are    kept.     Surrounding    the    school    are  / 

ornamental  grounds,  with  a  nursery  of  young  fruit  and  other  trees  and  plants  '  |V> 

close  by.  :   / 


The  horticultural  course  is  at  present  confined  mostly  to  the  propagation 
of  plants  and  to  fruit-growing,  dealing  with  wind-breaks,  protection  from  frost, 
setting  out  and  planting,  tillage,  manuring,  cover  crops,  renovation  of  old 
orchards,  grafting,  budding,  the  life  histories  of  fuagi  and  insects,  spraying, 
harvesting  and  packing  of  the  fruit,  cold  storage,  etc.  The  School  of  Horti- 
culture is  attached  to  the  Wolfville  University. 

The  classes  are  held  during  the  winter  months  from  November  to  the 
end  of  April.  Having  myself  attended  the  course,  I  cannot  speak  too  highly 
of  it. 

The  course  is  free,  and  farmers  are  invited  to  come  and  look  round 

at  any    time,    attend    any    lecture,    and  bring    any    questions.      Although 

there    are    such    exceptional    advantages,  there    are    but    few    who  attend 
regularly. 

The  following  were  the  Text  Books  used  at  the  School  of  Horticulture  in 
winter,  1897-8  (they  are  excellent  books). 

**The  Principles  of  Fruit  Growing,**  by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Gornell 
University. 

"  The  Spraying  of  Plants,"  by  E,  G.  Lodeman. 

**The  Nursery  Book,**  by  Prof.  Bailey. 

**The  Pruning  Book,**  by  Prof.  Bailey. 

All  published  by  the  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  and  London.  Price  about 
5s.  each. 
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Since  I  was  in  Canada  the  School  has  been  removed  from  Wolfville  and 
now  forms  a  department  of  the  Government  Agricnltore  College  at  Tmro. 

THE  NOVA  SCOTIA  OFFICE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

in  1897  issued  free  to  all  farmers  and  others  interested  in  the  subjects  a 
oseful  pamphlet,  "  Practical  Hints  to  Fruit  Growers,"  upon  insects,  fungi,  spray 
machinery,  insecticides  and  fungicides. 

The  Provincial  Government  has  an  Agricultural  and  Dairy  School  with 
Model  Farm  at  Truro,  which  deals  also  with  the  growth  and  care  of  fruit. 
Lectures  on  agriculture,  dairying  and  horticulture  are  given  throughout  the 
province,  with  field  demonstrations,  which  appear  to  be  well  attended,  judging 
from  the  one  on  spraying  which  I  attended  on  Mr.  Ralph  Eaton's  fami,  near 
Kentville. 


THE  CANADIAN  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

issues  at  frequent  intervals  valuable  bulletins  on  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural subjects,  sent  free  to  farmers.  It  has  an  experimental  station  in 
each  province  for  trial  of  dififerent  varieties  of  corn,  vegetables  and  fruits. 
That  of  Nova  Scotia  is  at  Nappan  ;  the  Central  Experimental  Station  is  near 
Ottawa,  where  soils  and  manures  are  analysed  free  to  farmers  ;  insects  are 
identified  and  advice  given  on  matters  connected  with  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture. 

In  1897  it  '^ot  over  an  expert,  Mr.  J.  E.  Starr  (himself  a  large  apple- 
grower)  to  report  on  the  condition  of  the  fruit  arriving  in  England  and  Scotland 
from  various  parts  of  Canada,  to  see  whether  any  improvements  in  packing,  cold 
storage  (for  grapes,  plums,  peaches,  etc.),  steamer  accommodation,  marketing, 
could  be  suggested,  or  new  markets  found. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  recommed  Nova  Scotia  as  a  delightful  holiday  resort» 
and  where  a  good  deal  may  be  learned  in  agricultural  methods.  The 
people  are  very  kind  and  sociable,  and  willing  to  give  information.  And 
finally,  I  would  here  like  to  record  my  best  thanks  to  my  friends  across  the 
Atlantic. 
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A.    L.    COOK. 
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